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For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  Abolitionists  have  deluged  the  country  with  innu 
merable  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  inculcating  their  false  and  pernicious  doctrines.  Litth 
or  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way  towards  counteracting  their  influence 
Thousands  now  feel  that  such  publications  are  indispensably  necessary.  In  order  to  suppl] 
what  it  is  believed  is  a  wide-felt  want,  the  undersigned  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  o 
"Anti- Abolition  Tracts,"  embracing  a  concise  discussion  of  current  political  issues,  in  sucl 
a  cheap  and  popular  form,  and  at  such  a  merely  nominal  price  for  large  quantities,  as  ough 
to  secure  for  them  a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  following  numbers  of  these  Tracts  hav( 
been  issued  : 

No.  1— ABOLITION  IS  NATIONAL  DEATH ;  or,  The  Attempt  t( 
Equalize  Races,  the  Destruction  of  Society.    Pp.  32.  Price,  10  Cents. 

The  object  of  this  Tract  is  to  show  to  the  deluded  victims  of  the  Abolition  theory,  that 
could  it  be  reduced  to  practice,  it  must  result  in  social  disintegration  and  national  death. 


No.  2.— FREE  NEGROISM  ;  or,  Results  of  Emancipation  in  the  North  anc 
the  "West  India  Islands ;  with  Statistics  of  the  Decay  of  Commerce,  Idleness  o 
the  Negro,  his  Return  to  Savagism,  and  the  Effect  of  Emancipation  upon  th( 
Farming,  Mechanical  and  Laboring  Classes.    Price,  10  Cents.    Pp.  32. 

Tliis  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Results  of  Emancipation,  showing  its  wretched  and  miserabli 
failure,  and  that  Negro  Freedom  is  simply  a  tax  upon  White  Labor.  TheVacts  in  relation  t< 
the  real  condition  of  the  Freed  Negroes  in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  &c.,  have  been  \arefully  suppress 
ed  by  the  Abolition  papers,  but  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  so  that  the  evili 
■which  now  afSict  Mexico,  Hayti  and  all  countries  where  the  Negro-equalizing  doctrines  hav( 
been  tried,  may  be  kno-wti  and  understood. 


No.  3.— THE  ABOLITION  CONSPIRACY  ;  or,  a  Ten  Years'  Record  o 

the  "Republican  "Party.    Price,  10  Cents.    Pp.32. 

This  Tract  embraces  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  vrritings  of  Willian 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  S.  P.  Chase 
Horace  Greeley,  John  P.  Hale,  and  many  others,  giving  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Eepubli 
can  Party  and  the  Helper  Programme,  with  the  sixty-eight  congressional  endorsers,  &c. 


No.  4.— THE  NEGRO'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE.  A  Paper  read  befor< 
the  London  Anthropological  Society.  By  Dr.  James  Hunt,  President  of  th< 
Society.    Octavo,  32  pp.  Price,  10  Cents. 

This  is  a  scientific  exposition,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the  Negro's  position  in  the  scale  o 
creation,  without  any  reference  to  political  or  party  questions.  It  is  an  admirable  Tract  t( 
place  in  the  hands  of  "Republicans  "  to  start  them  on  the  way  "  to  get  a  knowledge  of  tin 
truth." 


No.  5.— THE  SIX  SPECIES  OF  MEN.  With  Cuts  representing  the  type; 
of  the  Caucasian,  Mongol,  Malay,  American  Indian,  Esquimaux,  and  Negro 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  Tracts  in  the  series,  as  it  presents,  in  popular  form,  th( 
radical  and  organic  differences  between  the  several  races  or  species  of  men,  as  ^\  ell  as  the  funda 
nicntal  laws  which  govern  all  animate  creation.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  o 
distinct  species  of  men  are  also  noticed. 


The.se  Tracts  are  sent,  postage  paid,  for  ten  cents,  single  copies,  or  one 
dollar  per  dozen;  or  five  dollars  per  hundred,  by  express.  Democratic  Com- 
mittees, Associations,  &c.,  ordering  one  thousand  at  a  time,  will  be  furnished 
■•■hem   at  exactly   cost  jn'ice. 

VAN  EVRIE,  HORTOlSr  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

168  Xassan  Street,  New  York. 

TS  WANTED  TO  SELL  IHE  ABOVE  AND  ALL  OUPv  PUBLICATIONS. 


ABOLITION  IS  NATIONAL  DEATH. 


PART    I. 


The  human  creation  is  a  group  or 
Limly  composed  of  several  species,  some 
x  or  seven  of  which  are  sufficiently 
Qown  to  be  classed  and  defined  with 
bsolute  certainty.  Among  all  the  iu- 
umerable  beings  composing  the  organic 
^orld,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single 
oecics,  and  the  absurd  dogma  of  a  single 
uman  species  or  race,  so  universally 
ccepted  in  modern  times,  is  as  in-ational 
ad  utterly  in  conflict  with  the  fixed  and 
mdameutal  laws  of  organic  life,  as  the 
lea  or  notion  of  a  stick  with  a  single 
ad,  is  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  phy- 
Lcs.  Superficial  and  ignorant  minds 
mcy  that  if  Negroes  are  not  iZacZ; -white 
len,  or  colored  men,  as  they  term  it, 
rhy,  then,  forsooth,  they  must  be  some- 
aing  midway  bet\veen  ua  and  animals, 
s  if  because  the  rattlesnake  was  not  the 
ame  as  the  gartersnake,  why,  of  course, 
;  must  be  half  a  bird  or  fish,  or  some 
ther  monstrosity,  midway  between 
Qakes  and  some  other  form  of  life  ! 

We  see  all  about  us,  every  day,  on 
very  side,  the  manifestations  of  the 
imple  and  fixed  laws  of  organic  life. 
Ql  are  grouped  together  in  families. 
rhe  eagle  and  the  owl  are  both  birds, 


as  are  pigeons,  robins,  etc.,  but  dijercni 
birds.  So  with  fishes — the  shad,  salmon, 
trout,  pickerel,  etc.,  are  all  fishes,  but 
diff"erent  species  of  course.  So  with  ser- 
pents—the  black  snake,  the  adder,  moc- 
casin, garter  and  rattlesnake,  are  all 
alike  snakes — ^but  what  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  the  harmless  little  reptile 
of  our  gardens  and  the  rattlesnake,  the 
venomous  and  terrible  creature  that 
strikes  and  kills  in  an  hour ! 

Again :  among  dogs  it  is  seen  they 
are  all  dogs,  all  with  the  capacity  of  in- 
teruuion ;  yet  what  an  almost  boundless 
difference  between  the  graceful  and  in- 
telligent hound  or  pointer,  and  the  bru- 
tal and  stolid  bull-dog.  Can  any  one  be 
so  stupid  or  so  wicked  as  to  try  to  edu- 
cate the  bull-dog  into  the  habits  of  the 
hound  ?  or  to  force  them  to  live  the 
same  life,  to  manifest  the  same  qualities, 
to  compel  these  creatm-es,  whom  God 
has  made  different,  and  designed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  to  fulfil  the  same  pur- 
pose ]  Surely  there  is  as  great  a  relative 
difference  between  the  Caucasian  and 
the  Negro,  as  there  is  between  the  hound 
and  the  bull-dog  1  and  to  force  the  form- 
er into  "  impartial  freedom  "  involves  as 
gross  and  as  awful  an  impiety  as  to 
strive  to  equalize  the  latter,  or  to  com- 
pel beings  'whom  God  has  made  different. 
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to  manifest  the  same  qualities^.-^and  to  j  mental    and    everlasting  facts  —  fixed! 


live  out  the  same  life.  But  it  is  ^ot  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  words  on  a  subject 
of  fact — demonstrative,  physical  fact. 
All  that  is  needed  to  a  rational  mmd,  or 
even  to  the  lowest  grade  of  intelligence, 
is  the  simple  statement  of  these  facts, 
with  the  unavoidable  inferences  that  be- 
long to  them,  to  convince  the  wildest 
and  most  bewildered  among  us,  of  the 
awful  error  under  which  they  are  labor- 
ing in  respect  to  the  social  order  and  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  South. 

As  has  been  said,  the  human  creation 
is  a  family  or  form  of  life  composed  of 
some  six  or  more  species.  Like  all 
other  families  or  forms  of  life,  they  have 
z.  generic  resemblance,  but  are  spccijical- 
ly  different.  This  diflference  is  uniform 
and  absolute,  fixed  forever  by  the  hand 
3f  God,  and  no  human  ignorance,  folly, 
or  impiety,  can  ever  modify  it  to  the 
aiillionth  part  of  an  elementary  atom. 
The  difference  in  the  physical — the  mere 
organic  structure — pervades  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  so  that 
comprehending  the  former,  we  can  easily 
measm'C  the  latter,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  physical  differences  between  the 
white  man  and  the  Negro,  represent  ex- 
actly the  intellectual. 

As  with  all  other  genera,  there  is  a 
certain  capacity  of  interunion  in  the  sev- 
eral human  species,  less,  however,  in  the 
instance  of  Caucasians  and  Negroes  than 
in  other  races,  for  these  two  occupy  the 
extremes  of  the  generic  column,  the  for- 
mer being  at  tlie  head,  and  the  latter  at 
the  base  of  this  column.  There  is  always 
an  imperfect  vitality  in  the  mulatto  and 
mongrel  verging  to  absolute  sterility, 
and  the  fourth  generation  of  the  former 
is  as  absolutely  forbidden  to  multiply  it- 
self as  the  mule  in  the  first  generation. 

Such,  briefly  presented,  are  the  funda- 


forever  by  the  hand  of  God — the  Negro 
is  a  different  and  widely  different  human 
species — the  most  inferior,  as  the  white 
man  is  the  most  superior  of  all  the  hu- 
man races.    Why  this  is  so,  or  when  or 
how  the  Almighty  Creator  saw  fit,  in 
His  boundless  wisdom  and  infinite  good' 
ness,  to  thus  ordain  things,  we  do  not 
known  or  ever  can  know.    It  is  hidden 
from  us,  as  is  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing of  our  own  individual  existence,  and 
the  man  or  the  men  who  seek  to  know 
it — to  penetrate   the    counsels  of  the 
Eternal — to  know  when,  or  how,  or  why 
the  human  creation  exists,  as  it  now 
stands  before  us,  palpable  to  the  sence, 
and  unchangeable  in  its  diversities,  com- 
mit a  similar  folly  to  that  of  the  individ- 
ual man  who  might  seek  to  know  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  his  own  ex- 
istence.   It  is  a  fact,  existing,  unchange- 
able, and  everlasting,  while  the  organic 
world  itself  exists,  that  the  human  crea- 
tion consists  of  several  separate  species 
of  men,  differing  just  a  widely  as  do 
species  in  other,  and  all  other  forms  of 
life,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact, 
and  blindly,  stupidly  and  wickedly  as- 
sume them  all  to  be  a  single  species,  we 
must  not  only  continue  to  inflict  a  terri- 
ble punishment   on   ourselves,  but  we 
shall  richly  merit  such  punishment. 

This  Negro  race  is  here,  must  always 
remain  here,  for  it  is  wanted  here,  and  if 
some  Infinite  Power  shoidd  interpose,  and 
suddenly  annihilate  it,  we  would  instant- 
ly set  to  work,  fit  out  ships,  and  replace 
them  by  fresh  accessions  from  Africa, 
otherwise  some  seventy  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  must 
remain  a  desert  waste,  and  their  natm-al 
products,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
progress  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
would  be  lost  to  the  world.    Fui-ther- 


more,  the  Negro,  isolated  in  Africa,  is, 
and  Tmist  be,  a  useless,  nonproducing 
savage.  His  organism  as  utterly  for- 
bids any  thing  else,  as  that  of  the  quad- 
ruped forbids  an  upright  posture  and 
all  human  experience  is  in  accord 
with  these  physiological  facts.  We 
must,  therefore,  admit  that  God  de- 
signed the  Negro  for  juxtaposition 
with  the  superior  white  man,  other- 
wise he  would  be  created  in  vain,  a  sup- 
position, of  course,  not  to  be  tolerated  a 
moment.  Moreover,  his  wonderful  ca- 
pacity of  imitation — that  striking  qual- 
ity which  those  ignorant  of  his  nature 
have  often  mistaken  for  real  capacity — 
is  a  positive  proof  that  God  designed 
him  to  exist  in  juxtaposition  with  the  su- 
perior race.  The  social  relations  be- 
tween beings  so  widely  different  in  their 
endowments  as  the  Caucasian  and  Negro, 
and  the  purposes  the  Creator  has  as- 
signed them,  should  not  be,  as  indeed 
they  never  have  been,  mistaken  by  those 
actually  in  contact  with  these  Negroes- 
That  the  subordinate  Negro  must  occu- 
py a  subordinate  social  position,  is  an 
unavoidable  truth ;  but,  it  is  replied,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  a  slave. 
Of  course  it  does  not,  but  what  is  a  slave  ? 
All  God's  creatures,  human  and  animal, 
have  a  natural  right  to  live  out  the  life 
he  has  adapted  them  to.  When  they  do 
this  they  multiply  and  are  happy ;  when 
they  do  not,  they  are  miserable  and  die. 
When  they  live  the  life  that  they  are 
designed  for,  they  are  free  ;  when  they 
do  not,  they  are  slaves.  These  obvious 
truths  only  need  to  be  applied  to  Negroes 
to  determine  the  pomt  whether  they  are 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  or  free  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  Boston,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  City  Register,  the 
births  among  these  poor  creatures,  for 
five  years  past,  are  124,  while  the  deaths 
for  the  same  period  are  376,  thus  show- 


ing that  it  is  only  a  quesi  Ion  of  time  when 
Puritanical  and  bastai.l  philanthropy 
shall  have  destroyed  all  the  Negroes  of 
that  "enlightened"  commonwealth.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Negroes  in  Virginia, 
for  this  same  period,  have  multiplied 
even  faster  than  the  whites  themselves. 

Similar  results  are  universally  demon- 
strated by  the  Federal  census  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  The  subordinate 
Negro  is  in  a  subordinate  social  position, 
and  rapidly  multiplies ;  or  he  is  forcibly 
thrust  into  the  position  of  the  superior 
white  man,  and  rapidly  perishes.  Or, 
in  other  words,  the  Negro  in  the  South 
lives  in  accord  with  the  nature  God  has 
given  him,  and  is  happy,  and  rapidly  in- 
creases in  numbers ;  while  in  the  North 
he  is  forced  into  conflict  with  all  his  nat- 
ural wants,  and  miserably  perishes. 
The  term  slave  is,  therefore,  a  misnomer, 
a  word  borrowed  from  Europe,  express- 
ing a  certain  relation  of  white  men  to 
each  other  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
senseless  when  applied  to  the  South. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  regard  the  Ne- 
gro. In  respect  to  ourselves,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  natural  substratum  of  soci- 
ety excludes  all  those  artificial  and  un- 
natural distinctions  among  the  dominant 
race,  borrowed  from  the  Old  World,  and 
secures  freedom  and  equality  for  the 
masses.  Our  whole  political  and  party 
history  presents  one  continuous  proof  of 
this  vital  truth.  The  planter,  or  the 
so-called  slaveholder  of  the  South,  is  an 
agriculturist,  producer,  indeed,  a  labor- 
er, for  it  is  his  brain,  directing  the  hand 
of  the  Negro,  that  constitutes  labor  at 
the  South.  His  interests  are  identical 
with  the  producer  of  the  North,  and 
these  classes,  in  the  form  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  have  governed  the  country, 
acquired  all  its  Territories,  and  fought 
all  its  battles  for  sixty  years  past ;  in- 
deed, southern  "  slaveholders,"  with  their 
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natural  allies,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  termed 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  North,  have 
made  the  Republie  what  it  is,  or  rather 
what  it  was,  when  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  moiety  or 
fraction  of  the  northern  people.  Bui 
though  this  government  was  made  by 
so-called  slaveholders,  though  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Jackson,  nearly  all  the 
great  men  of  the  country,  were  the 
natural  offspring  of  a  society  founded  on 
Democratic  principles,  and  the  natural 
distinctions  of  race,  though  three-fourths 
of  the  votes  in  Congress  against  national 
banks,  protective  tariffs  and  other  schemes 
for  plundering  labor  of  its  rewards  and 
enslaving  the  working  classes  of  the 
North,  have  been  those  of  "slaveholders," 
though  all  the  Presidential  vetoes  against 
these  schemes  were  those  of  southern 
Presidents ;  in  a  word,  though  the  "slave- 
holders "  of  the  South  are  the  natural 
allies,  and  have  always  defended  the 
rights  of  the  northern  producing  classes, 
antagonist  forces,  acting  through  the 
ignorance,  misconception  and  absolute 
delusion  of  certain  classes  in  the  North, 
have  long  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
countiy,  and  at  last  precipitated  it  into 
the  present  frightful  crisis. 

These  forces  are  wholly  foreign  in 
their  origin.  Europeans,  ignorant  of  the 
races  of  this  continent — the  Indian, 
negro,  &c. — imagine  them  similar  beings 
to  themselves,  except  in  color,  and  natu- 
rally entitled  to  the  same  rights,  therefore, 
when  held  in  subordination  to  the  white 
man,  and  denied  these  rights,  of  course 
imagine  them  slaves.  They  rarely  see  a 
negro,  and  suppose  the  black  skin,  wooly 
hair,  thick  lips,  &c.,  that  they  read  of, 
are  the  results  of  climate  or  of  many 
years  of  savagery,  slavery  and  other 
imaginary  causes  of  physical  degrada- 
tion.   This  notion,  or  this  conception,  so 


natural  under  the  circumstances  to  tha 
European  mind,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Old  World  by  those  among  us  who 
read  British  books  and  form  their  ideas 
on  European  models.  And  instead  of 
enlightening  Europe  on  the  subject,  or 
instead  of  demonstrating  to  them  that 
the  negro  is  a  negro  and  is  not  a  Cauca- 
sian or  "  colored  man,"  even  our  ethnolo- 
gists and  men  of  science  have  passively 
assented  to  the  absurd  assumption,  while 
all  our  book  writers,  editors,  &c.,  have 
made  this  assumption  the  starting-point 
of  all  their  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
so-called  slavery.  And  until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  even  those  who  assumed  to 
defend  the  social  order  of  the  South  did 
so  on  the  basis  of  this  foreign  assump- 
tion of  a  Z>?ac^-white  man,  having  the 
same  natural  right  to  liberty  as  other 
men,  or  as  having  the  same  natural 
rights  as  themselves.  Thus  is  witnessed 
the  strange,  and  indeed  utterly  dis- 
graceful anomaly  of  Amercan  society 
convulsed  and  American  institutions 
endangered  by  an  idea  not  merely  Euro- 
pean, but  one,  in  fact,  that  would  be  an 
impossible  conception  to  the  American 
mind  were  we  wholly  isolated  from 
Europe.  The  negro  is  a  different  and 
inferior  man  just  as  an  owl  is  a  different 
and  inferior  bird  to  the  eagle,  or  as  the 
bull  dog  is  a  different  and  inferior  dog 
to  the  hound,  and  were  we  wholly  shut 
out  from  intercourse  with  Europe,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  as  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  hIacJc-white  man, 
or  that  the  negro  was  a  man  like  our- 
selves except  in  color,  as  it  is  to  imagine 
an  owl  an  eagle,  or  a  bull  dog  a  hound. 
Here,  then,  is  the  great,  fundamental, 
absolute  and  immistakable  cause  of  all 
our  troubles — the  palpable  and  elemen- 
tary error  of  the  northern  mind — the 
fatal  and  deplorable  origin  of  the  popular 


delusion — the  original  starting-point  of 
that  wide-spread,  often  well  meant,  but 
always  pestilent  and  malignant "  philan- 
throphy,"  which  has  corrupted  northern 
intelligence,  patriotism,  ami  even,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  instincts  of  race,  and 
led  lai'ge  numbers  of  the  northern  people 
into  a  blind,  bitter  and  unrelenting  war- 
fare on  their  brethren  of  the  South. 

But  though  this  European  conception, 
or  rather  misconception,  of  the  negro  is 


tiling  but  enjoy  notMng.  They  are  all 
the  same  race,  created  free  and  e(|ual, 
sent  into  the  world  with  the  same  wants, 
the  same  faculties,  in  short,  the  same 
nature,  and  therefore  were  designed  by 
an  Almighty  and  beneficent  Creator  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  enjoy  the  same 
happiness  and  to  perform  the  same  duties. 
But  from  the  instant  they  come  into  the 
world,  the  system  of  social  order  takes 
possession  of  them,  and  forces  them  into 


natural   enough,   indeed    could  not  be  I  widely  different  conditions — the  few  into 
otherwise  with  those  ignorant  of  all  races !  idleness  and  luxury,  the  many  into  lives 


save  their  own,  it  would  not  carry  with 
it  any  evil  or  mischievous  influence,  did 
not  circumstances  connect  it  with  the 
political  interests  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy.  Prior  to  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776,  no  one  ever  heard  of  an  Aboli- 
tionist,  or  that  "negro  slavery"  was 
wrong,  or  that  it  was  an  evil  that  some 
day  should  be  removed  from  the  world, 
and  if  these   States  had  remained  in 
subjection  to  England  and  in  harmonious 
relation  with  the  British  aristocracy,  it  is 
altogether  unlikely  that  there  would  now 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  Abolitionist,  either 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New.    All  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  Caucasian — white 
Licn,  the  same  race,  unless  perhaps  a  few 
thousand  Laplanders  in  Norway.  Except 
France,  whose  condition  is  exceptional, 
if  not  abnormal,  all  these  nations  have 
the  same  system,  the  same  social  order, 
the  same  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  though  England  pretends  to 
be  free  and  thinks  Russia  despotic,  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  masses  of  their  people. 
Society  is  divided  by  artificial  distinc- 
tions into  kings,  bourgeoise  and  peasants, 
in  fact,  into  the  few  and  the  manj^ — tJie 
few  kJio  produce  nothing,  yet  enjoy  every 
thing,  and  the  viany  who  produce  every- 


of  ignorance,  toil  and  brutality,  differing 
very  Kttle  from  the  animals  that  they 
labor  with.  One  man  often  owns  a  whole 
county,  and  turns  several  thousand  acres 
of  fertile  land  into  a  park  for  deer,  where 
he   may   "enjoy  the  pleasures   of  the 
chase,"  while  twenty  thousand  of  his 
brethren,  his  own  kith  and  kin,  white 
men  and  women  whom  God  created  his 
equals  and  designed  for  the  same  happi- 
ness as  himself,  are  denied  enough  of  the 
soil  of  their  native  land  to  bury  them  in 
when  dead !  Half  a  million  of  hereditary 
aristocrats,  with,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
millions    of    shopocracy,    or    so-called 
middle-class,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of 
police  agency,  and  enjoy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  plunder,  constitute  the  governing 
force,  the  real  and  only  "England;" 
while  the  great,  ignorant,  toiling,  voice- 
less and  voteless  millions  are  mere  beasts 
of  burthen  to  their  brethren — to  those 
whom  God  created  their  equals  and  de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose  as  themselves 
— but  who,  through  human  inventions 
of  "Church"'  and  "  State,"  are  artificially 
elevated  into  superior  beings.    Nor  does 
England,  except  in  degree,  differ  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  though  the  few  are 
doubtless  the  richest  while  the  many  are 
more  abject  in  their  poverty  than  else- 
where.   It  is  the  system,  the  condition 
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whi^L  has  come  dowu  from  barbarous 
and  semi-barbarous  times;  the  few  are 
artificially  elevated  and  the  many  artifi- 
cially degraded,  so  that  the  latter  are 
regarded,  and  doubtless  regard  them- 
selves, as  beings  of  a  "lower  order,"  as 
indeed  they  are  universally  designated  in 
England.  That  a  society  thus  existmg, 
or  that  the  ruling  classes  should  regard 
the  masses  as  no  better  than  American 
negroes,  and  should,  therefore,  imagine 
the  negro  hardly  dealt  with  when  denied 
the  "freedom"  of  the  English  or  Euro- 
pean laborer,  is  consistent,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  perfectly  logical. 

American  society,  resting  on  the  natural 
distinction  of  race,  fixed  forever  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  is  irreconcilable 
with   theirs,  and  though  there  may  be 
outward  peace,  the  conflict  is  none  the 
less  deadly  between  conditions  and  sys- 
tems thus  vitally  antagonistic.    We  are 
twenty-five  millions  of  white  men,  whom 
God  has  created  equal,  in  juxtaposition 
with  four  millions  of  negroes,  whom  He 
has   created   inferior,  and    our   system^ 
State  and  national,  is  based   on  these 
fixed,  unchanging  and  everlasting  facts. 
The  white  citizenship  are  naturally  equal, 
and,  therefore,  enjoy  equal  rights ;  the  j 
negroes  are  naturally  inferior,  and,  there- 
fore, occupy  a  position  of  social  inferiority 
corresponding  with  their  wants  and  the 
nature  God  has  given  them.    Between 
us  and  the  Old  "World,  or  between  us  and 
England,  who  is  the  leader  and  bulwark 
of  the  old  order,  there  is  no  peace    or 
possible   compromise.      The  few   must 
expect  to  abandon  their  privileges  over 
the  many,  must  give  up  their  wealth  and 
power  over  the  masses,  and  reorganize 
society  on  a  Democratic  basis  like  our 
own,  or  they  must  break  down  the  Ame- 
rican system  thus  in  contrast  and  con- 
tradiction to  their  own.    Fortunately  for 


the  temporary  preservation  of  the  aris- 
tocracy,  the  ignorance  of  their  people 
enabled  them  to  strike   their  deadliest 
blows  at  us  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
under  the  pretence   of   philanthrophy. 
The  negro    "slave"   of   America  was 
assumed  to  be  a  JZac^-white  man,  or  man 
like  themselves    except  in  color,  and 
consequently  a    slave,  and,   therefore, 
j  the  American  system,  with  one-sixth  of 
j  its  population  denied  all  rights  whatever, 
'  was,  to   the  ignorant  European  mind, 
j  worse  even  than  their  oppressive  system 
:  of  kings  and  aristocrats.    The  writers 
and  supporters  of  monarchy  had  thus  a 
boundless  field  for  denunciation  of  our 
and  eulogy  of  their  own  system,  which, 
whatever  the  practical  consequences  in 
j  theory,  seemed  vastly  more  liberal  and 
humane  than  American  Democracy  rest- 
ing on  a  supposed  slavery.    And,  if  the 
premises  or  the  assumptions  were  sound, 
the  inferences  were  indeed  unavoidable. 
If  the  negro,  except  in  color,  were  a  man 
like  ourselves,  with  the  same  nature  and 
the  same  wants  as  the  white  man,  then 
everything  imagined  by  the  Abolition 
writers  for  the  past  sixty  years  would, 
or  might  have  been,  true  enough.    But 
the  government,   the   ruling  force,  the 
aristocracy,  were  impelled  not  alone  by 
these  writers,  but  from  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  to  make  war  on  us, 
and  instinct  prompted  them  to  strike  at 
"negro  slavery"  as  the  vital  principle  of 
our   system,   the  foundation   on  which 
rested  the  entire  structure  of  Democratic 
institutions. 

There  are  in  America  thirty  millions 
of  white  men,  some  twelve  millions  of 
negroes,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
Indians  or  aborigines.  If,  therefore,  the 
assumption  that  ali  these  different  beings 
were  the  same,  with  the  same  nature, 
same  wants,  &c.,  in  short,  naturally  con. 
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sidered,  cntitletl  to  the  same  rights,  if 
this  dogma  or  theory  was  literally  prac- 
ticed, it  could  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  American  society  would  be  utterly 
demoralized  and  Republican  institutions 
overthrown.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
distinctions  of  race,  the  fixed  and  ever- 
lasting boundaries  decreed  by  the  Al- 
mighty between  white  men,  Indians  and 
negroes  on  this  continent  were  disre- 
garded, corrupted,  violated  and  trampled 
on,  a  time  would  needs  come  when 
society,  as  now  organized,  would  be 
destroyed,  and,  instead  of  the  natural 
distinctions  of  race,  there  would  follow 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  class  common 
to  the  old  societies.  That  the  upholders 
of  the  European  system  should,  there- 
fore, strike  at ' '  negro  slavery"  in  America, 
is  not  alone  logical,  but  absolutely  a  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation.  Their  statesmen 
may  not  always  have  understood  them- 
selves the  causes  prompting  them  to  make 
VvSLi'  on  "negro  slavery,"  but  an  instinct 
inherent  in  hostile  systems  impels  them, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  in  this  direction. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  only  when 
Jefferson  declared  the  immortal  and 
everlasting  truth,  that "  All  (white)  man 
are  created  equal"  and  a  government 
or  political  system  based  on  this  truth 
or  rather  this  fact,  was  organized,  that 
English  writers  discovered  the  frightful 
wrong  of  "negro  slavery."  and  English 
statesman  began  that  crusade  in  behalf, 
or  pretended  behalf,  of  the  lower  races 
of  this  continent  that  has  worked  out 
such  stupendous  results,  and  at  last 
has  culminated  in  the  quasi  destruction 
of  the  American  Union. 

They  have  expended  some  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  treasm-e  in  this  cnisade, 
and  abolished  the  natural  order  of  socie- 
ty in  the  whole  tropical  centre  of  the 
continent,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 


The  supremacy  of  the  white  man  abol- 
ished, and  the  negro  left  Vvithout  guid- 
ance or  control,  relapses,  of  course,  into 
his  original  Africanism,  and  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  Americans  are  never  to  be 
permitted  to  restore  the  normal  order  or 
the  natural  relations  of  the  races,  the 
time  would  soon  come,  when  some  sev- 
enty degrees  of  latitude,  right  in  the 
heart  of  America,  must  be  occupied  by  a 
huge  Africanism  or  heathenism  like  that 
presided  over  by  the  King  of  Dahomey 
and  other  African  savages. 

But  all  these  deplorable  results,  tlie 
ruin  of  industry,  production,  civilization 
in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  with  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  all  that  is  health}^  and 
desirable  in  human  society,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Xew  "World,  the  vast  expenditure 
of  treasure,  thus  forcing  the  British  la- 
borer to  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
his  own  children  to  pay  the  interest  on 
money  squandered  on  the  American  ne 
gro — the  loss  to  human  welfare  of  those 
vast,  productions  of  the  tropics  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  made  Jamaica,  San  Do- 
mingo, &c.,  centres  of  trade  and  com- 
merce— the  actual  destruction  of  some- 
thing like  one  million  of  negro  lives  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  put  down  the  "slave 
trade,"  and  the  rapidly  approaching  Af- 
ricanism of  those  islands  least  influenced 
by  the  white  man — all  these  boundless 
and  measureless  evils  that  the  great 
"  anti -slavery,"  delusion  of  our  times  has 
dragged  after  it — are,  after  all,  triflmg 
in  comparison  with  that  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption of  the  American  mind  and  per- 
version of  American  intelligence,  which 
has,  at  last,  culminated  in  civil  war 

So  long  as  the  American  mind  re- 
mained untainted  and  American  society 
intact,  the  diableries  of  the  "anti-slav- 
ery" delusions  were  comparatively 
harmless.    Canada   and  Jamaica  alike 
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might  be  given  over  to  llie  huge  impos- ' 
tui-e,  the  islands  might  be  destroyed,  the 
genial  and  naturally  luxuriant  tropics 
that  God  designed  for  the  wellfare  and 
happiness  of  his  creatures  might  be  ren- 
dered a  desert,  the  negro  permitted  to 
relapse  into  his  idle  and  useless  savage- 
gery,  even  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
over-worked  and  imder-fed  white  slaves 
of  England  might  be  mortgaged  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  to  pay  for  all  this  devil's 
work,  so  long  as  the  freemen  of  this  Re- 
public were  untouched  and  vmtainted  by 
the  great  delusion,  the  energy  of  our 
people,  and  the  vitality  of  our  institu- 
tions would,  sooner  or  later  overcome 
all  this  suiTounding  rottenness,  and  re- 
store civilization  to  these  wasted  re- 
gions. 

But  innupnerable  books,   tracts   and 
pamphlets,  and  hordes  of  crazy  lecturers, 
like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  have  overflowed 
the  land,  and  deluded  the  so-called  edu- 
cated classes  into  a  belief  or  notion,  the 
most  absurd,  most  disgusting  and  debas- 
ing that  ever  corrupted  the  mind  or  per- 
verted the  moral  instincts  of  mankind. 
It  is  now  some  thirty   years   since  an 
open   and  direct  effort   was  made    by 
British  agents,  and  their  tools  among  us 
to  propogate  these  debasing   theories.  ] 
At  first  a  popular  instinct  prompted  the 
people  to  mob  them,  but  after  a  certain 
time  they  were  thought  to  be  harmless, 
and,  by  common  consent,  were  permit- 
ted to  propogate  their  disgusting  tom- 
fooleries without  let  or  hindrance.      As 
observed,  to  the  European,  whohad  never 
seen  negroes,  or  any  other  race  but  his 
own,  it  was  easy  enough  to  imagine  a 
hlach  white  man,  or  man  like  himself, 
except  in  color,  but  the  American,  who 
saw  them  every  day,  and  who,  however 
absurd  his  theories,  could  not,  nor  did 
not.  debauch  the  instincts  God  had  en- 


dowed him  with  to  the  extent  of  prac- 
ticing his  own  professed  belief,  will 
remain  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to 
the  latest  generation.  They  accept- 
ed the  European  notion  that  a  negro 
was  a  man  like  themselves  having  the 
same  origin,  the  same  nature,  the  same 
right  to  liberty,  &c.,  and  denounced 
those  who  would  not  practice  their  doc- 
trines as  guilty  of  every  conceivable 
crime  against  humanity,  and  yet  these 
people  would  prefer  to  see  a  sister  or  a 
daughter  dead  at  their  feet  rather  than 
live  out  their  own  belief,  or  rather  than 
they  should  intermarry  with  the  most 
pious,  intelligent  and  worthy  negro  that 
ever  lived  !  Indeed,  while  their  minds 
were  corrupted,  and  their  reason  utterly 
prostrate,  those  instincts  of  race  which 
the  Almighty  endowed  them  with  for 
the  preservation  of  the  species,  remain- 
ed uncorrupted,  and  their  blood  pure, 
but  that  they  should  never  hesitate  to 
denounce  others  for  not  doing  that  which 
they,  if  really  tested,  would  rather  suffer 
death,  or  rather  have  their  friends  suffer 
death,  than  practice,  is  certainly  a  form 
of  mental  malady  altogether  unparallel- 
ed. 
Thirty  years  of  steady  iteration,  how 

ever,  of  the  same  absurdities,  with  an  ap- 
parent profound  conviction  of  their  ti'uth, 
backed  by  British  influences,Britishlitera- 
ture  and  British  policy — indeed,  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  "  civilized 
world,"that  is,  of  kings  and  their  flunkies, 
these  absurdities,  these  miserable  tom- 
fooleries of  i/flcZ; -white  men  and  imagin- 
ary slavery,  and  impossible  slaveholders, 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  po- 
litical party  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  them  to  practice  !  This 
party  began  its  existence  several  years 
ago,  and  was  led  by  writers  and  orators, 
who,  setting  out  with  the  assumption 
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that  the  negro  was  a  man  like  them- 
selves except  in  color,  and  therefore, 
naturally  considered,  entitled  to  the 
same  liberty  or  rights,  was  not  merely 
ignorant,  but  necessarily  as  utterly  ig- 
norant of  everything  in  one  half  of  then- 
common  country  as  they  could  be  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  Japan  or  other  coun- 
tries that  none  of  them  had  ever  visited 
and  yet,  under  a  constitution  designed 
to  secm-e  the  common  welfare,  these  ig- 
norant and  deluded  men  aspired  to  gov- 
ern the  South  !  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  for  this  party  even,  for  all  of  us, 
the  writers  and  politicians  avowedly  op- 
posed to  it  in  the  North,  not  only  failed 
to  expose  and  explode  its  delusions,  but 
such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the 
nurthem  mind,  that  they  actually  assent- 
ed to  its  miserable  abstractions  as  ad- 
mitted truths!  The  "anti-slavery" 
writer  assumed  the  negro  to  be  a  man 
with  the  same  (natural)  rights  as  him- 
self, and  four  millions  of  these  negroes 
<\rere  consequently  slaves  at  the  South, 
and  slavery  being  wrong,  and  a  great 
evil,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
aid  in  the  removal  of  this  evil.  His  op- 
ponent admitted  all  these  assumptions, 
but  professed  to  have  some  kind  of  spe- 
cific— popular  sovereignty,  Lecompton, 
or  some  contrivance  or  other,  which  he 
insisted  would,  in  time,  produce  the 
same  result ;  that  is,  remove  or  neutral- 
ize the  admitted  evil,  but  do  so  In  some 
mysterious  way  satisfactory  to  the 
South.  The  people  of  the  North  thus 
left  without  guidance,  and  fairly  bm*ied 
for  years  under  an  avalanche  of  false- 
hood and  folly,  finally  elected  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  Presidency,  not  from  any 
real  belief  in  his  party  creed,  but  be- 
cause they  were  disgusted  and  indignant 
at  the  insincerity  and  want  of  candor,  if 
not  of  honesty,  in  his  party  opponents. 


Here,  then  is  the  legitimate  culmination 
of  the  great  "  anti-slavery  "  delusion  of 
half  a  century,  a  man  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  sectional  party,  on  a  plat- 
form (as  claimed  by  this  party)  of  avow- 
ed hostility  to  the  South.  If  after  the 
the  election,  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  had  dis- 
avowed this  hostility,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, &c.,  would  doubtless  have  submitted 
to  the  sectional  and  constitutional  action 
of  the  Northern  States  however  indig- 
nant their  feelings  at  the  gross  injustice 
done  them  by  their  brethren  at  the 
North.  But  the  leaders  and  party  or- 
gans utterly  refused  to  do  this,  and  de- 
claring that  the  people  had  decided 
against  the  "  extension  of  slavery " 
or  any  future  expansion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  avowed  their  design 
to  stand  by  that  decision,  at  all  hazards, 
and  to  the  last  extremity.  This  elec- 
tion, and  especially  the  interpretation 
given  it  in  the  Peace  Convention  by  the 
"  anti-slavery "  leaders,  brought  the 
question  to  a  crisis,  for  between  the 
North,  as  represented  by  this  party,  and 
the  South,  there  was  and  is,  no  ground 
for  peace  or  possible  settlement,  and  yet 
such  is  the  width,  and  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth  of  the  "  anti-slavery  " 
delusion,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  public 
men  of  the  coimtry  understand  this 
startling  and  terrible  truth. 

We  need  scarcely  to  refer  again  to  the 
causes  producing  the  national  troubles 
but  a  brief  consideration  of  the  certain, 
indeed  unavoidable  consequences  of  re- 
ducing, or  of  striving  to  reduce  the  "anti 
slavery  "  notions  to  practice,  will  present 
these  causes  in  such  clear  and  endur- 
ing colors,  that  a  man  may  run  and 
read  them,  and  though  a  fool,  under- 
stand them.  The  party  that  elected 
Mr.  Lincoln  assume  that  negroes  are 
5/acZ;-wliite  men,  with  the  same  natural 
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right  to  liberty  as  their  masters,  that 
the  relation  between  them  is  forced  and 
artificial,  and  dependent  on  the  lex  loci, 
and  therefore  being  wrong,  and  an  evil, 
that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  "  impar- 
tial freedom"  secured  to  all  alike- 
Their  practical  programme  is  to  prevent 
any  further  "  extension  of  slavery,"  and  '. 
thus  penning  up  this  negro  element 
within  its  present  limits,  with the^res^/^e 
of  government  on  the  side  of  "freedom, 
a  time  must  come  when  *'  slavery, " 
or  the  existing  order  must  disappear  and 
"  impartial  freedom  "  follow  of  course 
All  this,  when  understood,  is  simply  and 
exactly  just  this,  and  nothing  else  : — 
They  suppose  the  negro  to  he  a  black- ; 
white  man,  and  tliey  propose  to  use  the  ■ 
government  to  realize  their  idea,  or 
transform  their  theory  into  fact  Euro- 
peans, necessarily,  have  this  conception  I 
of  the  negro,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  \ 
his  real  nature,  and  British  writers, 
British  books,  British  policy,  and  British  I 
teachings  have  so  corrupted  their  minds 
and  perverted  their  understandings  that 
the  leaders  of  this  party  engage  in  this 
monstrous  undertaking,  to  abolish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  white  man  or  the  subor- 
dination of  the  negro,  and  give  them  the 
sa7ne  freedom. 

The  negro  is  a  creature  of  the  tropics, 
as  absolutely  s6  as  the  orange  or  plan- 
tain, and  for  seventy  years  past  the  laws 
of  climate  and  industrial  adaptation 
have  constantly  attracted  him  in  this 
direction  as  shown  by  the  several  census 
reports  from  1790  to  1860,  and  to  inter, 
rupt  this  vital  law,  to  violate  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  national  progress, 
would  be  a  death  blow,  not  alone  to  so 
called  slavery,  but  to  the  national  life, 
and  fatal  to  the  future  of  American  civ- 
ilization. But  suppose  it  done — that  in 
all  coming  time  the  negro  population  of 


the  South  were  penned  up  within  its 
present  limits,  what  then  ]  Why,  it  is 
said,  "  slavery  "  will  become  so  unprofi- 
table that  the  masters  will  themselves 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  it,  and  the 
several  States  will  abolish  it,  and  uni- 
versal liberty  or  "  impartial  freedom  " 
will  be  secured.  That  is,  society,  as 
now  organized  at  the  South,  will  be  so 
debauched  and  demoralized  that  the 
whites  will  do  longer  assume  superiority 
over  the  negroes,  and  all  will  stand  on 
the  same  common  level  of  legal  and  po- 
litical equality.  Of  course,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  there  would  follow 
social  equality  and  universal  amalgama- 
tion, for  though  the  dupes  of  this  stu- 
pendous delusion  dream  of  a  possible 
state  where  all  will  enjoy  "impartial 
freedom  "  without  amalgamation,  no  one 
but  an  absolute  lunatic,  when  they 
really  reflect  on  the  subject,  can  tolerate 
such  nonsense. 

The  population,  thus  penned  up  with- 
in existing  limits,  and  "  slaverjs"  or  the 
social  relations  of  the  races,  so  corrupt- 
ed and  disorganized  that  the  whites  no 
longer  claim  superiority,  and  universal 
equality  and  fraternity,  are  complete, 
what  then  1  Why,  simply  this: — 
We  are  twenty  five-millions  of  whites 
in  juxtaposition  with  four  millions 
of  negroes.  The  "anti-slavery"  idea 
thus  practicalized,  would,  in  the  second 
generation,  have  annihilated  the  specific 
negro — ^there  would  only  be  mulattoes — 
the  third  generation  would  end  in  quad- 
roons, and,  as  the  mulatto  of  the  fourth 
generation  is  as  absolutely  sterile  as  the 
mule,  it  could  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  every  drop  of  negro  blood  would 
disappear  as  entirely  as  if  there  had 
never  been  a  negro  on  this  continent. — 
Here,  thcu,  would  be  the  final  end  of  the 
stupendous  delusion  of  the  day.      First 
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— The  theory  or  assumption  of  a  hlack- 
white  man  with  the  same  nature  and 
same  right  to  liberty  as  ourselves.  Sec- 
ond— The  formal  ion  of  a  party  to  carry 
this  into  practice,  through  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Third — The 
penning  up  of.„the  negro  with  conse- 
quent debauchment  and  destruction 
of  existing  relations.  Fourth. — "Im- 
partial freedom,"  and  the  consequent 
social  equality  and  ultimate  amalgama- 
tion, ending  finally  in  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  the  negro  element.  If  some  de- 
bauched, idiotic  or  brutal  man  should 
set  up  the  assumption  that  a  bull  dog 
could  be  made  to  manifest  the  qualities 
of  the  grey  hound,  and  should  set  to 
work  to  realize  his  idea,  everybody 
would  know  that  he  might  kill  the  for- 
mer by  his  experiments,  but  could  not 
change  the  eternal  order  of  nature.  Or 
if  some  philanthropist  of  the  "  anti-slav- 
ery "  order  should  assume  that  he  could 
change  the  color,  hair,  the  form  of  the 
features,  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  or  any 
other  p7i?/5*caZ  quality  of  the  negro  into 
that  of  the  white  man,  everybody,  how- 
ever ignorant  or  deluded  on  the  subject, 
would  understand  its  cruelty  and  folly 
and  know,  beyond  doubt,  that  while  he 
might  kill  the  poor  negro,  he  could  not 
change  or  modify,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  that  which  the  Almighty  Creat- 
or had  fixed  forever.  And  yet  here  is  a 
party  that  proposes  to  set  aside  the 
handy-work  of  the  Eternal,  and  trans- 
form four  millions  of  different  andsubor- 
dinate  negroes  into  black  Caucasians 
and  "  impartial  freedom "  with  them- 
selves. 

But  while  the  "anti-slavery"  idea, 
thus  reduced  to  practice,  would  neces- 
sarily end  in  the  "  ultimate  extinction  " 
of  the  negro  element,  so  awful  a  sin 
against  "God  and    humanity"  would 


react  in  a  still  greater  punishment  of  the 
nation  guilty  of  such  a  transcendent  crime. 
Of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  whites, 
four  millions  would  be  involved  in  this 
admixture  of  races,  and  as  the  uncon- 
taminated  among  them  would  escape 
from  a  land  thus  doomed,  nearly  half 
of  this  great  Republic  would  be  as 
Mexico,  Central  America,  &c.,  are  now, 
a  mere  mongrel  mass  of  diseased  and 
efi"ete  humanity,  a  source  of  decay  and 
weakness,  rendering  us  the  possible,  or 
indeed  the  probable,  prey  or  conquest 
of  some  European  nation.  But  as  has 
been  remarked,  in  the  course  of  time  the 
negro  blood  would  die  out,  this  hideous 
ulcer  on  the  body  politic  would  be  heal- 
ed, the  vast  mass  of  diseased  humanity 
would  slough  off,  and  the  nation,  the 
typical  Caucasian  finally  recover  itself 
Agaui  we  should  be  nation  of  untainted 
white  men,  as  we  were  before  this  ex- 
periment of  securing  "impartial  free- 
dom" to  the  negroes  began;  but  who 
can  measure  or  what  imagination  can 
conceive  even,  of  the  intermediate  degra- 
dation, suftering  and  despair  involved  in 
it '{  We  can  form  some  notion  of  the 
wrong  and  suffering  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  negro  by  comparison  with 
that  which  would  follow,  if  some  "phil- 
anthropist" should  try  the  experiment 
oftransforminghis  j97^?/.sical  nature  into 
that  of  our  own.  Of  course  he  would 
kill  him  in  the  process,  and,  in  view  of 
his  misery,  would  it  not  be  more  humane 
to  murder  him  outright  at  once  ?  So 
too,  with  the  four  millions  in  the  South 
— ^in  comparison  with  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  "anti-slavery"  idea — 
the  freedom,  equality,  amalgamation, 
mongrelism,  and  "ultimate  extinction" 
would  be  immeasurably  more  cruel  than 
their  immediate  and  universal  massacre. 
And  if  "the  anti-slavery"  party  were  to 
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order  the  army  to  marcli  and  totally  ex- 
terminate the  four  millions  of  negroes 
in  the  South,  it  would  bo  an  act  of  the 
highest  humanity  in  comparison  with 
using  them  to  force  "  impartial  freedom  " 
with  all  the  terrible  consequences  in- 
volved, on  these  subordinate  and  help- 
less people.  Inded  we  witness  all 
about  us  an  approximation  to  these  ter- 
rible truths. 

New  York  has  some  fifty  thousand 
negroes,  who  are  constantly  diminishing 
because,  instead  of  leaving  them  where 
God  and  natm-e  placed  them,  in  subor- 
dination and  under  the  pr»tectiou  of  the 
white  man,  deforce  them  to  live  under 
the  theory  of  an  equal  freedom,  and  it 
is  consequently  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  utterly  exterminated. 
Massachusetts,  who  most  rigidly  imposes 
the  burden  of  "impartial  freedom," 
most  rapidly  destroys  these  helpless  crea- 
tures, and  indeed  we  may  always  deter- 
mine, with  an  approximation  to  accuracy 
by  the  simple  application  of  this  test, 
when  the  free  negro  of  the  several  States 
will  be  wholly  extinct. 

But  while  such  would  be  the  certain 
however  remote  result  of  carrying  into 
practice  the  theories  of  the  "  anti-slav- 
ery "  party  so  far  as  the  negro  is  concern- 
ed who  can  estimate  or  even  imagine 
the  boundless  and  illimitable  calamity 
that  would  result  to  ourselves  and  the 
general  cause  of  civilzation.  To  pass  by 
the  destruction  and  loss  to  the  world  of 
the  single  item  of  cotton,  which  now, 
directly  and  indirectly,  furnishes  sub- 
sistence to  possibly  ten  millions  of 
white  men,  to  leave  out  of  view  rice, 
sugar,  all  the  other  great  staples  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness,  to  abandon 
some  seventy  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
centre  of  the  contment  to  become  barren 
wastes,  or  equally  repulsive  to  plant  a 


huge  African  heathenism  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent — to  pass  by  all  these 
trijiing  considerations,  we  have  only  to 
contemplate  the  "ultima'^^  extinction  of 
slavery"  and  "impartial  freedom"  with 
four  millions  of  negroes  in  the  South,  as 
actually  dreamed  of  by  the  lunatics  of 
the  day,  with  its  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  social  equality,  amalgama- 
tion, mongrelism,  disease  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  negro  element,  to  under- 
stand the  bitterness,  the  unutterable 
and  intolerable  sense  of  wrong  felt  at 
the  South,  towards  those  who,  in  their 
wicked  ignorance  and  blind  atrocity,  are 
laboring  to  bring  upon  them  and  their 
children  a  doom  more  awful  than  was 
ever  yet  visited  on  human  kind  since  the 
world  began.  True,  they  may  not 
themselves  comprehend  it  in  detail  or 
in  form,  but  that  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation which  God  has  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  race,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  its  organism,  enables 
them  iQfccl  it,  and  to  shrink,  with  over- 
powering disgust  if  not  of  terror,  from 
the  approach  of  such  a  danger. 

No  matron  in  the  South  ever  heard 
the  names  of  Garrison  or  John  Brown 
uttered  witliout  clasping  more  closely 
the  child  on  her  bosom,  not  from  any 
personal  fear  of  these  men,  but  from 
that  instinct  of  self-preservation  with 
which  God  has  endowed  her,  and  which 
taught  her  that  the  "idea"  connected 
with  these  names  involved  the  extinction 
of  her  blood. 

The  reader  may  understand  this  in- 
stinct by  comparing  the  fate  of  St.  Do- 
mingo with  that  of  Jamaica.  The 
French  Democrats  of  1792,  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  negro,  and,  of  course,  sup- 
posing him  a  man  like  themselves,  de^ 
creed  "impartial    freedom "  for  the  six 
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hundred  thousand  "slaves;"  but  the 
twenty  five  thousand  whites  of  that 
island  resisted  this  monstrous  crime  to 
the  uttermost.  The  result  was  that  the 
negroes,  stimulated  by  British  and  out- 
side agents,  and  led  on  by  mongrel 
chiefs,  exterminated  the  whites  not  one 
man,  woman  or  child  being  left  on  that 
island  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  destruc- 
tion. About  the  same  number  of  whites 
in  Jamaica  resisted  "freedom"  (peace- 
ably) but  at  last  were  overcome,  not  by 
physical  force,  but  by  the  corrupt  and 
perverse  opinions  of  England  embodied  in 
the  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  "impar- 
tial freedom  "  is  social  ef[uality,  amalgam- 
ation, mongrelism,  and  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  white  blood- 
A  few  years  hence  this  hideous  process 
must  complete  itself,  and  the  white  ele- 
ment as  utterly  disappear  from  Jamaica 
as  it  has  from  Hayti.  The  sole  differ- 
ence is  the  mode  of  extinction ;  in  one 
immediate  and  universal  massacre,  in 
the  other  "impartial  freedom,"  amal- 
gamation, mongrelism  and  disappear- 
arce  of  the  lesser  element ;  and  between 
these  modes  who  would  not  prefer  the 
former  to  the  latter,  or,  who  would  not 
prefer  that  his  children  or  his  posterity 
should  be  slaughtered  at  once,  rather 
than  gradually  rot  out  through  the  veins 
of  the  negro  ? 

It  is  an  instinctive  perception  of  this 
— a  seemingly  blind,  but  wise  instinct — 
which  the  mad  creatures  fancy  "predju. 
dice  against  color,"  that  render  the 
"anti-slavery"  leaders  of  the  North  so 
faithless  to  then-  own  professed  belief, 
and  who,  doubtless,  would  prefer  death 
for  a  son  or  a  daughter  in  preference  to 
the  practical  application  of  that  belief- 
But  what  punishment  can  be  imagined 
that  would  equal  the  deserts  of  those 
people,  who,  safe  at  home  amid  a  homo- 


genous population,  would  force  upon 
their  own  brethren  in  actual  juxtaposi- 
tion with  four  millions  of  negroes,  doc- 
trines or  notions,  which,  rather  than 
practice  themselves,  they  would  prefer 
death,  or,  rather  than  they  should  be 
lived  out  in  their  own  households,  woukL 
doubtless  prefer  the  massacre  and  utter 
extinction  of  these  households?  But 
wicked,  monstrously,  awfully  wicked  as 
these  blind  creatures  are,  or,  rather, 
would  be  if  they  had  any  knowledge, 
even  the  smallest  atom,  of  that  which 
tiiey  labor  to  accomplish,  there  are  other^ 
that  posterity  will  hold  to  a  more  fear 
ful  account  still.  These  are  they  who 
organize  a  political  party  in  the  North 
to  get  possession  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  use  that  as  an  instrument 
as  they  say,  for  the  "ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,"  or,  in  other  words,  who  seek 
to  use  the  common  government,  the 
government  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
&c.,  for  inflicting  a  doom  on  the  people 
of  those  States,  which,  rather  than  suffer 
themselves,  they  would  prefer  death ! 
Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans,  these  people 
are  ignorant,  blindly  and  utterly  uncon- 
cious  of  the  crimes  they  seek  to  commit, 
and  posterity  will  therefore,  in  mercy  draw 
a  veil  over  this  horrible  phase  in  the  na- 
tional life,  and  strive  to  blot  it  out  forever 
from  the  national  records.  Summing  up 
the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  plain  to 
the  reader  then  that  the  negro,  being 
a  widely  different  and  subordinate  race 
or  species  from  our  own,  is  in  his  normal 
condition  when  in  a  subordinate  social 
;  position  as  in  the  South ;  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  subordinate  race  or  natural 
substratum  in  American  society,  which 
gives  us  clearer  views  of  our  own  natur- 
al equality  and  prevents  those  artificial 
distinctions  of  class  which  so  disfigm-e 
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and  degrade  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
the  cause,  or  main  cause,  of  the  success 
of  our  Democratic  institutions ;  that  in 
this  fact  is  found  the  British  hostility  to 
"negro  slavery,"  which,  being  in  con- 
stant and  irreconcilable  antagonism 
to  their  system  of  class  distinctions, 
necessarily  impels  them  into  ceaseless 
warfare  on  it ;  that  this  hostility,  though 
embracing  all  of  monarchical  Europe, 
would  not  be  or  need  not  be  dangerous 
to  us,  so  long  as  our  own  people  were 
uncorrupted  by  European  teachings,  and 
hostile  influences,  but  when,  accepting 
these  false  teachings  instead  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  every  day  experience 
and  large  numbers  of  them  proceed  to 
form  a  party  in  tho  North  to  impose 
their  wild  delusion  of  suppositious  hlack- 
white  men  and  imaginary  slavery  on  the 
South,  they  not  only  violate  the  spu-it 
of  the  Federal  compact,  but  they  are 
blindly  striving  to  destroy  themselves, 
their  government,  their  Republican 
institutions  and  civilization  itself,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  South ;  that,  as  no  more 
extension  of  slavery  and  "impartial 
freedom"  with  negroes,  would  necessar- 
ily transform  and  deform  one-half  of  the 
Eepublic  into  the  condition  of  Mexico, 
Central  America.  &c.,  and  end  in  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  negro  element, 
it  would,  therefore,  in  comparison,  be 
vastly  more  humane  to  slaughter  these 
negroes  at  once  than  thus  to  doom  them 
to  gradual  or  "ultimate  extinction," 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "friends 
of  freedom;"  and,  finally,  that  this  mon- 
strous, world-wide  and  deplorable  delu- 
sion, in  which  are  wrapped  up  such  hid- 
eous and  fearful  possibilities  being  based 
on  the  fundamental  falsehood  that  tho 
negro  is  a  man  like  ourselves  except  in 
color,  all  that  has  been  done,  written  or 


said  in  the  past,  or  that  may  be  attempt- 
ed in  the  future,  must  be  equally  false, 
fatal  and  deplorable,  and  in  conflict  with 
the  eternal  order  ordained  by  the  Al- 
mighty Creator. 


PART  II. 

THE   DESTRUCTION    OF    SOCIETY. 

The  foregoing  pages  were  written 
five  years  ago,  when  the  Abolitionists 
were  raising  those  stupendous  armies 
for  invading  the  sputheru  States,  under 
the  mask  of  a  war  for  the  Union,  that 
have  since  worked  out  such  deplorable 
results. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  there  been  so  much  evil  ac- 
complished as  within  the  past  five 
years,  or  a  human  delusion  that  has 
dragged  after  it  sucli  tremendous  con- 
sequences  as  that  of  Abolition.  Tho 
northern  SttAes  were  comb'ned  against 
the  southern,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected,  in  1860,  to  "  abolish  slavery," 
that  is,  to  force  the  negroes  of  the 
South  into  the  condition  of  white  peo- 
ple. The  Abolitionists  did  not  intend 
to  directly  trample  down  State  lines, 
or  tliey  could  not  have  liad  any  northern 
support,  but  the  Lincoln  party  was 
formed  for  the  one  sole  purpose  of  mon- 
greh'zing  the  country,  and  they  sought 
to  use  the  Federal  Government  as  their 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tlieir  mission.  No  one  will  dispute  this 
assertion — the  Abolition  party  tliat 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln  by  a  combi- 
nation of  northern  States,  was  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  abolition  of 
tlie  normal  condition  of  the  negro,  and 
scught  possession  of  the  government 
as  its  instruuient  to   eficct   its  object. 
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while  how  it  was  done,  or  the  length 
of  time  it  might  require  to  reach  that 
object,  is  of  subordinate,  almost  trifling 
importance.  True,  it  seems  that  tlie 
rule  of  the  northern  over  the  southern 
States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  virtual 
if  not  formal  overthrow  of  the  great 
American  principle  of  self-government 
established  in  1170,  and  which  for 
nearly  a  century  worked  out  such  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  many  millions 
of  people,  was  itself  a  stupendous 
crime,  but  as  this  might  be  restored 
again,  the  means  sought  by  the  Lincoln 
party  were  of  very  subordinate  moment, 
while  the  end  or  object  of  that  party 
struck  at  the  heart  and  very  life  of  so- 
ciety itself,  and  rendered  self-govern- 
ment, republicanism,  civilization,  in- 
deed American  Christianity,  an  unsight- 
ly mass  of  putrefaction.  The  southern 
States,  therefore,  receded  to  save  so- 
ciety in  fact,  while  in  form  they  pro- 
fessed to  defend  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  the  two  things  were 
inseparable  to  a  certain  point,  for  tli ; 
Abolitionists  were  compelled  to  over- 
throw self-government  before  they 
could  reach  the  social  question  in- 
volved. But  this  they  could  do  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  form,  through  a  sec- 
tional combination  and  monopoly  of 
the  common  government,  and  what- 
ever the  professions,  the  motives,  or 
the  mistakes  of  the  southern  leaders, 
the  southern  masses  were  impelled  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  re- 
sist the  Abolition  aggression. 

The  vael  armies  raised  in  the  North, 
under  the  mask  of  a  "  war  for  the 
Union,"  were,  from  the  first  gun  fired 
at  Sumter,  wielded  to  break  down  the 
outward  barriers  of  southern  society, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
mask  was  pushed  aside,  and  the  "  Eman- 


cipation Proclamation"  struck  down 
both  the  right  of  self-government  and 
social  order  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  until  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  all  this  mighty  mass  ol 
brute  force  was  used  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject or  mission  of  the  Abolition  party. 
That  mission,  abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  race,  and  equality  of  unequal 
races,  of  course  can  never  be  accom- 
plished unless  Abraham  Lincoln's  de- 
cree can  reverse  the  order  of  nature, 
and  "reform"  the  work  of  the  Creator, 
but  in  their  blind  and  monstrous  mad- 
ness they  luive  torn  four  millions  of 
negroes  from  Ihcir  normal  condition, 
and  while  thus  destroying  the  produc- 
tive forces  u!  the  South,  fastened  a 
debt  of  four  thousand  millions  on  the 
producing  classes  of  the  North.  Nor 
do  they  halt,  nor  can  they  halt  here  ; 
an  inexorable  necessity  drives  them 
on  until  the  Abolition  madness  is  ex- 
ploded, or  the  nation  is  hopelessly  ruin- 
ed, and  social  anarchy  and  disintegra- 
tion close  the  scene  so  grand'^^  and 
auspiciously  opened  by  Washington  in 
1776. 

What  wonderful  madness,  what  stu- 
pendous lunacy,  wha',  audacious  im- 
piety, what  nameless  and  immeasur- 
able sin,  what  devilish  and  monstrous 
effort  to  change  the  order  of  nature, 
and  "  reform"  the  work  of  God — to 
abolish  the  distinction  of  race,  and  equal- 
ize those  He  has  viade  unequal ! 

If  the  great  American  principle  of 
self-government  were  overthrown  in 
one  half  of  the  country,  and  a  debt  of 
four  thousand  millions  fastu^ned  on  the 
other  half  to  "  abolish"  the  color  of  the 
negro,  and  force  whites  and  negroes 
to  have  the  same  color,  then  all  would 
see  the  enormous  crime  against  God 
as  well   as   His  creatures.     Or   if  all 
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this  enormous  waste  of  life  and  trea- 
sure had  been  expended  in  an  effort  to 
abolish  tlie  order  of  nature,  and  force 
white  men  and  negroes  to  have  the 
same  pliysical  structure,  then  its  enor- 
mous and  awful  folly  might  be  easily 
grasped.  And  if  ail  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  past  five  years  had 
been  expended  to  "  abolish"  their  men- 
tal natures,  and  force  them  to  manifest 
the  same  mental  qualities,  then  surely 
the  most  stupid  and  besotted  would 
see  the  unapproachable  crimes  of  Abo- 
lition. But  the  efforts  of  the  past  five 
years  have  been  made  to  "  abolish"  all 
these  things,  and  force  thirty  millions 
of  the  great  master  race  of  mankind 
to  live  the  same  life,  and  "  enjoy  the 
same  freedom"  with  four  millions  of 
the  most  subordinate  of  all  the  races, 
and  multitudes  of  blind  and  besotted 
people,  who  deny  that  they  are  Aboli- 
tionists, have  aided  in  this  monstrous 
work  of  national  suicide,  without  even 
the  poor  excuse  of  actual  lunacy 

It  should  be  a  self-evident  truth  to 
all  Americans  that  human  society  could 
not  exist  on  a  basis  of  equality  for  un- 
equal races,  for  if  it  could,  if  the  Lin- 
coln proclamation  could  be  carried  out, 
and  society  continue  to  exist  in  the 
South,  then  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
dominate  over  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  course.  But  not  only  is  this  self- 
evident  to  a  sane  mind,  but  it  is  de- 
monstrated every  day,  and  all  about  us, 
all  over  this  continent. 

Massachusetts  assumes  that  whites 
and  negroes  should  be  forced  to  a  com- 
mon condition,  or  the  same  liberty,  and 
the  Census  returns  show  tha  she  mur- 
ders them  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 
The  mortality  of  the  whites  is  not  seen, 
but  as  they  are  the  criminals  and  the 
negroes   the   victims,    of  course   God 


punishes  them  accordingly.  But  this 
is  seen  in  Jamaica,  where  the  whites, 
abdicating  their  higher  manhood,  go 
down,  or  try  to  go  down,  to  a  level 
with  the  subordinate  race,  and  they 
rot  out  and  die  even  faster  than  the 
negro  in  Massachusetts, 

Whenever  a  population  or  commu- 
nity no  longer  increases  or  multiplies 
itself,  then  society  is  dead,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  indi- 
viduals disappear.  Thus  society,  so 
far  as  the  negro  element  is  concerned, 
is  dead  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
white  element  in  Jamaica,  and  though 
external  order  be  preserved,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  indivi- 
duals perish.  Taking  the  facts,  there- 
fore, that  stand  out  before  us,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  within  the  next  hundred 
years  there  will  not  be  a  single  indi- 
vidual negro  in  Massachusetts,  or  a 
single  white  person  in  Jamaica.  Multi- 
tudes of  tlviughtless  or  ignorant  people 
say  they  "  don't  care  anything  for  nig- 
gers," who,  if  thrust  out  of  theb^  condi- 
tion, will  "  die  out,"  like  the  Indians, 
without  the  remotest  thought  of  the 
evil  done  to  themselves  by  this  "  free" 
negro'sm.  And  yet  it  should  be  ob- 
vious enough  that  while  the  negroes 
die  out,  a  still  greater  evil  is  done  to 
themselves. 

The  white  man,  with  his  higher  na- 
ture, has  more  to  lose,  to  feel,  to  suf- 
fer, by  this  crime  of  "impartial  free- 
dom," or  this  common  condition.  For 
example  :  a  white  family  that  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  and  become  the  inti- 
mate friends  of  a  negro  family  on  a 
basis  of  equality,  will  lose  more  and 
snirer  more,  and  be  utterly  more  de- 
graded than  the  negro. 

We  sometimes  see  the  disgusting 
spectacle   of   a    white    woman   mated 
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with  a  negro,  and  instinctively  regard 
her  as  vastly  more  repulsive  than  the 
negress.  It  is  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence that  the  whites  who  abdicate 
their  manhood,  and  degrade  themselves 
to  a  forbidden  and  unnatural  level  with 
negroes,  must  be  punished  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  their  hapless  vic- 
tims, and  therefore  though  the  evils 
inflicted  on  the  negroes  of  Massachu- 
setts are  so  great  that  they  are  rapids 
ly  destroyed,  it  is  certain  that  a  still 
larger  amount  of  evil  is  inflicted  on  the 
whites  themselves.  There  being  a  mil- 
lion of  them,  however,  and  only  ten 
thousand  negroes,  it  is  not  seen,  in- 
deed the  evil  inflicted  on  the  negro  is 
not  seen,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  lu- 
natic and  besotted  people  of  that  State 
claim,  and  no  doubt  really  believe,  that 
they  treat  the  negro  man  more  kindly 
than  do  any  others  in  the  land.  Alas  ! 
alas  1  for  human  madness  and  folly  1 
Massachusetts  forces  her  hapless  ne- 
gro population  to  live  under  laws  that 
within  a  century  will  doom  them  to  ut- 
ter extinction,  and  in  view  of  the  mi- 
series of  this  gradual  death,  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  mow  them  down  with 
cannon,  and  finish  them  at  once  rather 
than  subject  them  to  this  lingering' 
and  protracted  misery  for  a  few  years. 

But,  we  repeat,  it  is  in  the  order  of 
Providence  and  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  authors  of  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed on  the  negroes  of  Massachusetts, 
&c.,  shall  suffer  still  more  than  their 
victims,  and  were  their  numbers  equal, 
and  some  outside  power  kept  the  peace, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  only  a  question 
of  time  when  both  would  utterly  pe- 
rish from  the  earth,  but  the  last  human 
creature  left  on  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts would  no  doubt  bo  a  necrro. 

Society,  as   regards    the    negro   ele- 


ment, does  not  exist  in  the  North,  for 
the  Census  shows  that  it  perishes  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  years  when  the  indivi- 
duals utterly  disappear.  And  as  the 
white  has  so  much  more  to  sufler,  and 
moreover,  is  the  author  of  this  mon- 
strous crime  of  "  impartial  freedom," 
if  their  numbers  approximated,  all 
would  rot  out  and  utterly  perish  from 
God's  fair  earth,  but  the  whites  the 
soonest;  those  people  who  so  flippantly 
dream  of  g-etting  rid  of  the  "free  ne- 
gro like  the  Indian,"  may  see  the  en- 
ormous and  boundless  crime  they,  too, 
are  guilty  of,  when  they  fail  to  protest 
against  the  madness  and  folly,  and  im- 
piet}^  and  national  suicide  of  the  time. 
But  Massachusetts,  not  content  with 
her  crimes,  strives  to  force  South  Caro- 
lina to  become  a  party  to  them,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  common  gov- 
ernment created  for  their  common  good, 
and  perverts  it  into  an  instrument  to 
force  the  latter  to  do  as  she  does,  and 
compel  beings  whom  God  has  created 
unequal  to  equalize,  and  by  sheer  bruto 
force  of  the  nortliern  masses,  under  a 
mask  of  a  "  war  for  the  Union,"  has 
torn  four  millions  of  negroes  from  their 
normal  condition,  and  thus  overthrown 
social  order  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  is  a  vast  multitude  of  blind 
and  ignorant  people  wlio  dream  of  some 
impossible  condition  where  negroes  are 
neither  minors  nor  citizens,  neither 
have  their  normal  condition  nor  that 
of  the  white  man,  but  there  can  be  no 
such  thing — the  Abolitionists  must 
either  advance  or  recede,  must  march 
on  to  the  utter  destruction  and  death 
of  the  nation,  or  die  themselves,  in- 
deed must  make  a  citizen  of  the  negro 
and  rule  the  country  by  military  des- 
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potism,  or  abandon    it   to   save   their  fore,  if  submitted  to,   amalg-amatiun, 

lives  from  the  indignant  and  outraged  or   in   other   words,   if  the   negro   is 

people.     If  the  former,  if  the  negro  is  forced  out  of  his  condition,  he  viiust  be 

to  be   permanently  removed  from  the  forced  into  that  of  the  whites,  where- 

control    and   protection    of  the    white  ever  and  whenever  numbers   approxi- 

people  of  the  southern  States,  then  but  mate. 

two  things  are  possible,  amalgamation  Here,    in   the   North   we   have   not 
or  ea;fermina^ion,  for  though  they  finally  reached  that  result,  because  the  natu- 
come  to  substantially  the  same   thin 4',  ral  order  was  preserved  in  the  South, 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  for   a  sea-  and  their  numbers  were  small,  but  if 
son.     It  is  difficult  to  fanc}''  the  higli-  abolition   is  permanent,  then  amalga- 
toned  and  glorious  people  of  the  South  mation  of  blood  is   a  necessity  as  un- 
ever  becoming  so  degraded  as  to  mix  avoidable   as  death,   indeed   an  effect 
their  blood  with  the  thick  puddle  that  that  must  follow  the  cause.     True^  na- 
stagnates  in  the  veins  of  the  sensual  ture   cannot   be   so   outraged,  or   our 
and  animal-approximating  negro,  but  kind  so  corrupted  and  degraded  as  to 
if  the  "  abolition  of  slavery"  is  perma-  be  universal  ;  the  white  woman  will 
nent  in  the  South,  then   amalgamation  always  shrink  from  mating  with  a  typ- 
ot  blood  as  well  as  condition  is  indeed  ical   or    real    negro,    but   the    mixed 
a  necessity.     If  we  can  suppose  such  breeds  will  readily  mix  together,  and 
a  thing  there,  as  the  continued  ascend-  the  general  process   of  amalgamation 
aijcy  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  North,  be  just  as  rapid  as  if  direct, 
or   of    that   monstrous   delusion   that  A  certain  kind  of  order  may  be  pre- 
s  rives  to  abolish  the  normal  condition  sewed  in  South  Carolina,  for  example, 
of  the  negro,  and  which  for  five  years  through  this  hideous  process  of  amal- 
past  has  ruled  the  country,  the  follow-  gamadon,  but  society  would  be  dead 
iiig  consequences  must  result  :  from  the  instant  that  whites   and  ne- 
A  party,  or  rather  a  gang  of  degrad-  groes  were  forced  into  a  common  con- 
ed whites,  stimulated  by  northern  Abo-  dition.     As  the  thing  stands  now,  the 
litionists,    will    first    demand    "  civil  negro  forced   from   his   condition,  but 
rights"  for  the  negroes,  as  already  seen  not  yet  forced  into  that  of  the  white 
in  Tennessee,    and   even   in  Virginia,  man,  society  is  dead  as  regards  the  ne- 
and  then  that  some  negroes  shall  vote,  gro  element,   and  the  individuals  are 
and  finally   their   own   necessities,  as  rapidly  dying,  and  whatever  may  now 
well  as  the  influence  of  their  northern  be  the  fact  as  regards  the  whites,  from 
allies,  will   demand  "equal  suffrage."  the  hour  that  they  accept  the  negro  iu 
Indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things  there  their  condition  they  too  will  decline  in 
is  no  escape.     The  people  who  submit  number,  and  begin  to  die  out. 
to  the  "abolition  of  slavery"  will  sub-  As  observed,  amalgamation  will  se- 
mit  to    "  civil  rights,"  and    if  to    the  cure  a  certain  kind  of  harmony,  peace 
latter,  must  submit   to  political  equal-  and  order,  but  no  industry  or  produc- 
ity,  and  political  equality  necessarily  tion  of  wealth.     Like  the  mongrel  po- 
involves  social  equality  and  amalgam-  pulations  south  of  us,  they  will  work 
ation   of  blood    as   well  as  condition,  and  fish,  and  hunt,  and  live  on  in  some 
The   "abolition   of  slavery"  is,  there,  miserable  way,  and  while  some  few  in- 
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dividuals  may  acquire  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, the  great  mass  will  become 
poor  and  more  miserable  every  year, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  they  utterly 
perish  from  the  earth. 

The  natural  distinction  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  God,  thus  sinfully  ignored, 
of  course  the  few  who  have  wealth, 
education,  &c.,  or  other  accidental  ad- 
vantages, whether  tliey  be  whites, 
mongrels,  or  negioes,  will  strive  to 
render  them  a  basis  or  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, indeed  it  is  an  unavoidable 
certainty,  if  not  necessity,  that  the  na- 
tural distinctions  of  race  disregarded, 
those  of  class  will  follow.  It  is  thus 
that  European  monarchists  have  so 
long  labored  to  "  abolish  slavery"  in 
America,  for  instinct,  if  nothing  else, 
taught  them  that  the  distinctions  of 
race  debauched  and  broken  down,  mo- 
narchy would  become  even  more  cer- 
tain than  in  the  Old  World.  All  this 
degradation,  rottenness,  and  social  dis- 
integration of  the  South  would,  of 
course,  react  on  the  North,  and  involve 
the  whole  social  fabric  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf. 

Just  now  the  "loyal  women"  who 
raised  a  nigger  regiment  for  the  war, 
and  thus  took  the  first  step  to  amal- 
gamate, would  shrink  with  overwhelm- 
ing disgust  from  the  result  of  their 
own  crimes,  but  when  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina,  with  per- 
haps only  a  quarter  or  seven-eighths 
negro  blood,  asks  for  their  daughters' 
hand,  the  "  loyal"  Fifth  Avenuer  will 
promptly  accept  it  of  course.  Indeed 
the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  of 
the  North,  as  now  in  the  first  step, 
will  take  its  last  far  sooner  than  the 
working  classes,  and  if  this  nation  is 
destined  to  commit  this  monstrous  so- 
cial suicide,  the  "  loyal  lady"  of  Fifth 


Avenue  will  precede  Bridget  in  the 
end  as  she  does  in  the  beorinnini:'  of 
this  devil's  work  of  mixing  with  ne- 
groes. But  though  the  educated  class- 
es would  soonest  rise  above  the  "  pre- 
j'ldices  of  color,"  and  mate  and  mix 
with  negroes  more  readily  than  the 
working  classes,  nevertheless  the  ge- 
neral result  would  be  to  depress  and 
degrade  the  masses  to  an  extent  that 
would  render  self-government  utterly 
impracticable.  "Color"  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinction, of  course  the  mere  human  ac- 
cidents, wealth,  education,  vanity  and 
pride,  as  in  Europe,  would  become 
badges  of  superiority,  and  the  degrad- 
ed masses  would  be  infinitely  less  ca- 
pable of  liberty  than  they  are  now  in 
Europe.  All  who  had  anything,  whe- 
ther whites  or  mulattoes,  or  negroes, 
would  cry  out  for  a  "  strong  govern- 
ment," as  we  now  see  in  Mexico,  &c., 
and  the  many,  degraded,  cftete,  and 
miserable,  would  of  course  be  incapa 
ble  of  resistance.  Indeed  the  settled 
and  orderly  monarchism  of  Europe 
would  even  be  impossil)le,  for  the 
masses  would  not  only  be  still  more 
abject  and  miserable  slaves  than  the 
most  degraded  populations  of  the  old 
world,  but  the  large  admixture  of  the 
negro  element,  at  the  South  especially, 
would  be  an  obstacle,  and  disorgan- 
izing material,  as  in  Mexico,  &c.,  that 
renders  stable  government  of  any  kind 
impracticable.  The  whole  American 
mass  would  be  simply  hordes  of  emas- 
culated mongrels,  even  meaner  and 
more  degraded  than  those  of  Mexico, 
and  military  despotism  would  alone 
secure  even  an  approach  to  public  oi'- 
der.  The  country  would  most  likely 
become  a  conquest  to  some  European 
power,  for  the  instinct  of  modern  ci- 
vilization, as  now  in  Mexico,  would  dc- 
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maud  soinctbing  like  stable  govern-  we  would  tbea  get  back  to  the  condi- 
ment, and  as  they  themselves  would  tionofof  1860,  so  far  as  the  whites 
not  onl}'  be  incapable  of  liberty',  or  of  are  concerned.  What  a  horrible  doom 
republican  institutions,  but  incapable  for  the  people  who  began  a  national 
of  even  supporting  a  stable  monarchy,  existence  so  bravely  and  auspiciously 
European  powers  would  no  doubt  di-  under  Washington,  and  for  nearly  a 
vide  it  between  them,  and  govern  these  century  presented  such  a  grand  spec- 
fragments  of  diseased  populations  by  tacle  to  the  world  !  As  regards  the 
military  force.  If  the  North  could  se-  negroes,  if  they  could  all  be  collected 
cede  from  the  South,  it  might  save  it-  at  one  place,  it  would  be  an  infinite 
self  from  this  hideous  and  loathsome  mercy  to  mow  the  four  millions  down 
doom,  but  as  it  was  the  great  criminal,  with  cannon,  and  exterminate  them  at 
and  carried  on  a  war  of  four  years  for  once,  rather  than  doom  them  to  "  free- 
the  "  Union,"  that  union  with  death,  dom,"  "civil  rights,"  amalgamation, 
by  an  inexorable  law,  fixed  forever  in  and  final  extinction,  through  two  or 
the  heart  of  things,  would  needs  be-  three  centuries  of  this  huge  experiment 
come  its  punishment.  of  equal. zing  beings  whom  God  made 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  this  mighty  unequal, 
mass  of  corruption  would  be  sloughed  The  whites  having  more  to  suffer, 
oflT,  and  the  race  relieved  from  its  hor-  endowed  with  a  higher  nature,  and  en- 
rid  burden,  would  recover  its  health  trusted  by  the  Creator  with  the  care 
again,  and  with  it  the  capacity  of  self-  and  guidance  of  these  child-people,  and 
government,  liberty,  and  progressive  themselves  the  blind  and  sinful  cause 
civilization.  of  this  negro  extinction,  must,  in  the 

The  hybrid  or  mulatto  of  the  fourth  nature   of  things,  sufier   vastly   more 

generation  is  as  incapable  of  reproduc-  than  their  hapless  victims,  and  there- 

tion  as  the  mule,  and  there  being  thirty  fore  when  we  reflect  that  it  would  be 

millions  of  whites   and  only  four  mil-  a  mighty  compassion  to  slaughter  the 

lions  of  negroes,  of  course  a  time  would  negroes  at  once  rather  than  doom  them 

come  when  every  atom  of  negro  blood  to  such  a  fate,  we  may  get  some  feeble 

would  be  extinct.     Tiie  negro  element  glimpses  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  our- 

would  begin,  as  it  already  has  begun,  selves.     Of  course   no   words   in   our 

to  perish  the  instant  it  is  thrust  from  language  can  express,  even  if  the  mind 

its  normal  condition,  or  into  sn-called  could  grasp,   the  punishment  brought 

freedom,  and  an  equal  number  of  whites  upon  our  descendants  by  abolition,  or 

will  begin  to  perish  from  the  instant  attempted  abolition,  of  the  distinction 

they  assent  to  "  civil  rights"  to  all,  or  of   "  color  ;"    but   one   thing   is   plain 

in  other  words,  to  a  common  condition  enough,  an   equal   number  with   their 

with  negroes.     The  time  needed  for  the  victims  would  needs  perish  in  this  im- 

utter  extinction  of  the  negro  element,  pious  and  horrible  effort  to  reverse  the 

and  the  recovery  of  whites  from  this  order   of    nature    and  equalize  races, 

huge   disease,  cannot   be   determined,  The  ignorant  and  besotted  wretch  who 

but  probably  the  whole  mighty  mass  says  he   only  wants   to   "abolish  sla- 

of  filth  and  misery  would  be  sloughed  very,"  and  does  not  mean   to  mate  or 

off  within   a   couple   of  centuries,  and  mix  his  blood  with  negroes,  is,  if  pos- 
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sible,  a  viler  beast  than  he  who  will 
say,  as  some  of  the  hideous  lunatics 
do,  that  he  is  willing  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, and  mate  his  children  with  ne- 
groes. It  is  simply  the  same  thing, 
the  same  hideous  impiety  and  obscene 
sin  throughout.  If  the  negro  in  this 
country  is  ever  "  free,"  he  will  have 
"  civil  rights,"  and  if  the  latter,  politi- 
cal equality,  with  its  consequences  of 
social  equality,  and  amalgamation  of 
blood  as  well  as  condition.  Or  in  other 
words,  if  the  negro  is  thrust  from  Ms 
condition  into  ours,  from  a  minor 
to  a  citizen,  then  amalgamation, 
rottenness  and  social  disintegration 
and  death  to  American  nationality,  as 
well  as  civilization,  is  a  necessity  that 
can  no  more  be  avoided  than  death  that 
follows  a  mortal  disease  of  the  indivi- 
dual body.  But  the  southern  people 
will  not  amalgamate  with  negroes,  and 
therefore  {/"the  Abolition  lunacy  is  not 
exploded  in  the  North,  there  will  be  a 
conflict  of  race,  as  in  San  Domingo, 
ending  in  the  extermination  of  the  ne- 
gro element,  where  the  white  man  can 
labor,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
semi-tropical  coast  region  to  African- 
ism. 

No — "  equal  freedom,"  harmony,  am- 
algamation of  such  widely  different 
beings,  can  never  be — the  descendants 
of  the  men  of  1776  will  never  commit 
such  a  loathsome  felo  de  se  as  to  amal- 
gamate, or  rather  strive  to  amalgamate 
with  negroes  ;  indeed  it  is  an  organic 
impossibility.  God  has  made  one  dif- 
ferent and  superior,  the  other  different 
and  inferior  ;  the  human  law  in  accord 
with  these  organic  facts,  fashioned  and 
fixed  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  they 
have  both  been  happy,  and  rapidly 
multiplied  their  kind.  And  if  an  out- 
side power,  as  in  San  Domingo,  forces 


them  to  an  unnatural  and  forbidden  le- 
vel, an  organic  necessity  just  as  im- 
perative as  a  law  of  gravitation  must 
needs  impel  them  to  resist  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  exterminate  each  other. 
True,  we  see  individual  instances  where 
a  white  man  or  woman  becomes  so  cor- 
rupted, their  instincts  or  prejudices  so 
diseased,  in  a  word,  the  nature  God 
gave  them  so  debauched,  that  they  fra- 
ternize with  the  negro,  and  the  nature 
of  the  latter  so  perverted  that  they  as- 
sent to  this  hideous  fraternity.  And 
we  sometimes  see  considerable  popu- 
lations, as  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese of  this  continent,  so  degraded, 
perverted  and  wicked,  that  they  equal- 
ize and  amalgamate  with  the  lower 
races,  and  rot  out  gradually  rather 
than  perish  at  once,  as  did  the  French 
in  San  Domingo.  But  this  is  not  pos- 
sible with  masses,  and  certainly  not 
with  American  masses.  It  is  only 
when  both  whites  and  negroes  are  ut- 
terly corrupt  and  utterly  degraded,  so 
degraded  that  thoy  no  longer  respond 
to  the  instincts  God  gave  them,  so  de- 
bauched, mean  and  miserable,  that  na- 
ture is  dead  in  them,  that  "  impartial 
freedom"  is  seemingly  possible,  and  as 
no  considerable  number  of  white  peo- 
ple ever  did,  or  indeed  ever  could  reach 
this  diseased  condition,  it  is  forever 
impossible  that  amalgamation  can  hap- 
pen in  the  South.  Should  Congress, 
the  President,  all  the  Legislatures  ol 
the  northern  States,  and  those  of  the 
South  at  the  back  of  them,  enact  equal 
laws  for  whites  and  negroes  in  the 
southern  States,  it  would  fail  as  abso- 
lutely as  enactments  against  the  law 
of  gravitation  to  force  the  whites  and 
negroes  to  exist  under  the  same  con- 
dition, or  in  other  words,  to  "  enjoy 
the    same    freedom."     Their    or":anic 
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structure  different,  their  instincts,  fate  on  San  Domingo,  just  as  every 
wants,  necessities,  in  a  word,  tlieir  na-  victim  of  the  coming  slaughter  in  this 
tures  different  bytheactof  the  Creator,  land  will  be  and  must  be  murdered  by 
and  therefore  of  necessity  designed  by  the  atrocious  monsters  who  are  now 
Him  for  different  conditions  of  exist-  forcing  a  similar  fate  on  the  South.  If 
ence,  of  course  they  cannot  by  any  the  monstrous  Abolition  madness, 
human  power  or  contrivance  be  made  therefore,  continues  to  rule  the  coun- 
to  live  in  the  same  condition,  for  if  this  try,  and  the  southern  people  cannot  be- 
were  possible,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  come  so  degraded  and  lost  as  to  affiliate 
be  greater  than  the  Creator,  and  the  and  amalgamate  with  the  negroes,  this 
Abolition  "  reformers"  wiser  and  more  awful  alternative  of  extermination  of 
powerful  than  the  Almighty  himself,  course  must  follow. 
Hence,  when  the  French  Convention  The  whites,  largely  outnumbering 
decreed  "  emancipation"  in  Hayti,  ex-  the  negroes,  will  drive  them  into  the 
termination  followed,  of  course  and  of  cotton,  Coast  and  Gulf  regions,  and 
necessity.  It  did  not  begin  with  thene-  though  they  might  easily  exterminate 
groesanyraore  than  with  the  whites.  It  them  there  too,  they  will  not  do  so,  for 
was  spontaneous,  instinctive,  unavoid-  unable  themselves  to  till  the  soil,  all 
able,  an  organic  and  eternal  necessity  those  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  must 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  needs  be  abandoned  to  the  negroes, 
followed  that  eternal  decree  as  uatu-  The  negro  cannot  be  a  laborer  or 
rally  as  water  runs  down  hill,  or  that  producer  without  the  control  and  guid- 
a  man's  hand  is  burned  when  thrust  ance  of  the  white  man.  It  is  not  a 
into  the  fire.  The  negroes  being  on  mere  matter  of  instinctive  indolence, 
their  own  ground,  and  in  vast  excess,  as  many  ignorant  people  suppose,  but 
exterminated  the  whites;  but  if  the  an  actual  absence  of  capacity,  thought, 
circumstances  had  been  different,  if  it  brain,  that  renders  it  as  impossible  to 
had  been  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  of  practice  self  denial  to  secure  a  future 
course  the  negro  would  have  been  ex-  good,  as  with  white  children,  A  bene- 
terminated.  There  were  hideous  and  ficent  Creator  placed  the  negro  within 
revolting  practices  among  the  negro  the  tropics,  where  there  is  no  winter, 
bands;  bodies  were  mutilated,  pregnant  where  iruits  are  abundant,  and  the 
women  ripped  open  and  infants  torn  earth  produces  spontaneously,  and 
from  them  and  chopped  to  pieces,  not  where,  in  perfect  accord  with  external 
from  any  deliberate  or  designed  cruel-  circumstances,  the  negro,  though  a 
ty  in  the  negroes,  but  from  a  gross  and  useless  and  non-advancing  heathen, 
apathetic  nature  that  could  not  feel  the  fulfils  the  primal  command  and  multi- 
suffering,  and  whose  sole  desire  was  plies  his  kind.  But  in  the  northern 
to  exterminate  the  race  thus  thrust  in-  and  temperate  latitudes  this  negro, 
to  unnatural  relation  to  itself  Every  torn  from  the  protection  of  the  white 
man,  woman  and  child  in  that  horrid  man,  and  forced  to  look  out  for  him- 
butchery,  which  so  shocked  and  sick-  self,  perishes  as  naturally  and  necesa- 
ened  Christendom,  were  murdered,  not  rily  as  children  must  if  thrust  from 
by  the  blind  and  maddened  negroes,  their  homes.  Individual  instances  may 
but  by  those  who  forced  that  horrible  occur,  and    do    occur,  where   both  ue- 
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groes  and  children  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  even  support 
others,  and  indeed  acquire  considera- 
ble properties,  bat  as  a  mass,  or  in  the 
aggregate,  they  must  become  extinct, 
as  the  Census  returns  show  us  they  do 
become  extinct.  Driven  from  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  into  the  Coast  and 
Gulf  region,  with  its  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  climate,  it  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  conjecture  what  might  be  their  fu- 
ture. Of  course  they  would  decline 
as  they  do  in  the  tropics,  everywhere 
where  they  are  no  longer  protected  by 
masters,  but  relieved  entirely  from  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them  in  Jamaica, 
&c.,  they  would  have  a  chance  for  life, 
and  to  multiply  themselves  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  were  relieved  from 
the  presence  of"  missionaries,"  schools, 
&c.,  imposed  on  them  by  foolish  and 
ignorant  white  people.  But  whatever 
the  future  of  the  negro,  the  laws  of 
climate  and  industrial  adaptation  ut- 
terly forbid  the  labor  ot  white  men  in 
the  South  proper.  The  white  man,  as 
the  master  and  protector  of  the  negro, 
or  indeed  as  a  mechanic  working  in 
the  shade  of  a  shop,  can  labor,  can 
preserve  health,  longevity,  all  the  en- 
ergies that  nature  endowed  him  with, 
under  the  equator  as  well  as  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York,  but  he  can  no  more 
become  a  tiller  of  tbe  soil  or  producer 
of  cotton,  sugar,  or  other  tropical  pro- 
ducts, than  he  can  reverse  a  law  of 
gravitation,  or  change  the  color  of  his 
skin.  God  has  made  all  His  woiks 
perfect,  and  adapted  men  and  animals 
to  certain  centres  of  existence,  and 
certain  necessities  of  existence,  and 
thcrelore  those  ignorant  and  besotted 
people  who  fancy  that  "  negroes  will 
die  out  like  the  Indians,"  and  white 
men  or  "Yankee"  machinery  will  take 


their  places  and  grow  more  cot- 
ton than  ever  before,  are  just  as  absurd 
in  their  folly  as  those  children  who 
pester  their  nurses  for  the  moon  If  it 
were  true  that  human  invention  or 
contrivance  could  "  abolish"  the  Indian 
and  negro  of  this  continent,  and  giow 
cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  by  white  labo--,  why 
then  the  Almighty  would  be  ovcrroach- 
ed  and  outdone,  and  rendered  quite  su- 
perfluous, if  not  indeed  contemptible,  in 
comparison  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  "reformers"  of  our  time. 

The  soil,  its  natural  j^'i'^^ducts,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  human  means  to  secure 
these  products,  are  eternally  and  necessa- 
rily united,  and  it  is  physically  as  im- 
p)0ssihle  to  grow  cotton,  sugar,  coff'ee, 
rice,  &c.,  loithout  the  labor  of  the  negro, 
as  it  is  to  grow  oranges  m  Canada,  or 
to  obtain  ice  from  Africa.  And  ivithout 
the  guidance,  control,  mastership  of  the 
white  man,  it  is  physically  as  imjjossible 
to  have  that  labor,  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  "free'^  negro  ivill  groiv  those  pro- 
ducts, as  it  is  to  change  his  color,  or  to 
cultivate  cotton  with  infants. 

Ol  course,  in  the  northern  regions 
white  men  do,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  little  patches  of  cotton  lor  their 
own  use,  and  some  negroes  with  the 
h.d)it  0  labor  will  be  available  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce, that  which  tlie  world  needs, 
and  on  the  production  of  which  the  e 
States  so  rap  dly  expanded  into  a  first- 
class  power,  and  wnich  in  its  results 
worked  out  more  good  to  liunuin  kind, 
and  brought  more  happiness  to  mil- 
lions o  God's  creatures  than  all  the 
schools  an!  colleges  of  Christcnddiu, 
must  have  fo"  its  production  the  labor 
of  the  negro  and  the  brain  of  the  whi  e 
man  to  control  and  guide  it  as  hither- 
to, or  that  production  is  a  physical  iai- 
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possibility,  as  absolute  as  thenonrever- 
eion  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
brain  of  one  and  muscle  of  the  other, 
the  intellig-ence  of  the  superior  and  la- 
bor of  the  iuferior,  in  a  word,  the  re- 
lation ihat  fools  and  ignoramuses  call 
davery,  is  the  cause,  and  cotton  |  reduc- 
tion the  effect,  and  with  the  abolition 
of  that  cause,  of  course  the  effect  van- 
ishes forever,  or  until  the  monstrous 
madness  of  the  day  is  exploded,  and 
reason  is  restoreJ  again.  God  created 
the  negro  within  the  tropic-^,  and  adapt- 
ed his  nature  and  wants  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  that  surround  him, 
but  left  to  himself,  he  not  only  does  not 
labor  or  grow  the  products  of  those 
legions,  as  we  witness  in  San  Domin- 
go, but  cannot  any  more  than  any  other 
child,  and  therefore  the  control  and 
guidance  of  the  white  man  abolished, 
the  great  centre  of  our  continent  must 
become  another  Africa,  of  course.  And 
the  Indian  or  native  of  the  mainland, 
instead  of  "  dying  out  like  the  Indian," 
as  so  many  ignorant  and  besotted  peo- 
ple prate  of,  was  also  created  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  is  tlic  natural  industrial  ele- 
ment of  that  mighty  table  land  which 
stretches  from  the  burde  s  of  Texas  to 
Bi'azil, 

Tiie  writer  of  this  knoivs,  not  merely 
from  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
industrial  adaptation  ol  races,  but  from 
his  own  experience,  tlnit  the  negro 
cannot  become  a  laborer  on  the  table 
lands  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  &c., 
and  believes,  Ir^ni  tiie  limited  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  Mexican  war,  that 
it  is  just  as  physically  impossible  that 
white  men  can  ever  labor  in  those  vast 
regions.  ludeed  it  may  be  assumed 
that  though  the  white  man  is  rapidly 
"dying  out"  in  all  that  mighty  region, 
,and  the  Indian  rapidly  collapsing  into 


his  original  savagery,  as  with  the  negro 
in  the  islands  and  terra  calienta,  a  time 
must  come  when  the  specific  nature  of 
these  races   will   be   understood,  and 
American  civilization,  industry,  order 
and  human  happiness,  will  be  restored. 
But  this   may   be  far  distant,  and   as- 
suming that  the  present  ignorance  pre- 
vails, that  the  monstrous  madness  of 
one  class  that  strives  to  equalize  races, 
and   tlje   mean  ignorance   of  another, 
that  God  has  made  a  mistake  in  creat- 
ing Indians  and  negrors,  and  they  will 
die  out,  assuming,  in  short,  that  the  so- 
called  "  rbolition  of  slavery"  is  perma- 
nent, and  the  whites  of  the  South  re- 
fusing  to  harmonize   or    amalgamate 
with    the    negroes,   then    Hayti    and 
San   Domingo,    and   Central  America, 
will  be  brought  up  to  somewhere  say 
about  36.30.     If  the  natural  order  of 
society  were  permitted,  its  natural  de- 
velopment gone  on  as  it  has   in   these 
States   for  the   last   hun 'red  years,  a 
large  portion  of  the   territories  lying 
below  36.30  would  no  doubt  become 
the  home  of  white  labor,   but  even  if 
tliC  negroes  were  extinct  it  could  not 
become  so  now.   Vast  forests,  swamps, 
&c.,  must  be  gotten  rid  of,   before  ma- 
laria is  sufficiently  neutralized,  even  in 
the  higher  lands  of  the  territory  south 
of  36.30,  and   therefore   the    labor   of 
white  men  is  out  of  the  question  noio 
and  forever,  u  itil  cleared  up  and  ren 
dercd  aviiilable   by  the   labor   of  ne- 


groes. 


Hitherto  we  acquired  southern  ter- 
ritory ;  the  planter  with  his  iiegroes 
migrat.'d  to  more  iertile  soils,  and  for 
the  negro  more  genial  climes,  and  this 
advanced  guard  of  American  civiliza- 
tion left  a  vacuum  behind  it  which  was 
filled  by  northern  populations  or  hosts 
of  European   emigrants,  who  resusci- 
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tated  these  lands,  and  all  were  alike 
benefit'xl.  This  great  law  of  indus- 
trial adaptation,  which  in  time  should 
carry  our  negro  population  within  the 
tropics  and  Iropicoid  regions  of  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Coast,  is  now 
violently  interrupted,  and  presuming 
that  the  white  people  of  the  South  will 
not  fraternize  or  amalgamate  with  the 
negroes,  and  the  latter,  driven  from  the 
region  where  white  labor  is  practica.- 
ble,  the  entire  region  south  of  3G.30 
must  be  assumed  as  certain  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  latter. 

A  large  portion  of  Virginia,  of  North 
and  even  South  Carolina  may  be  held 
by  the  whites,  but  the  best  portion, 
the  great  fertile  and  productive  por- 
tion, indeed  that "  South"  which,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  has  furnished  all 
the  great  products  that  formed  the 
staples  of  our  foreign  commerce,  that 
built  up  New  York,  &c.,  with  its  lux- 
urious palaces,  and  costly  churches, 
must  he  surrendeed  to  the  negroes, 
and  of  course  and  of  necessity  become 
what  Jamaica  and  Sun  Domingo  are 
now.  Even  tide-water  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  the  fertile  and  once  beauti- 
ful peninsula  lying  between  the  James 
and  York  Rivers,  must  be  abandoned 
to  Africanism.  It  may  not  be  in  a 
year  or  a  score  of  years,  or  indeed  en- 
tirely worked  out  in  half  a  century, 
but  an  inexorable  law  fixed  by  the  hand 
of  God  cannot  be  changed  or  modified 
by  "  Yankee"  invention  or  "  reform," 
and  therefore  the  entire  coast  re- 
gion south  of  the  Delaware  Bay  is 
doomed  to  become  a  wilderness  again, 
and  if  not  restored  to  the  abori- 
ginals, given  over  to  a  destiny  equally 
useless  to  American  civilization.  The 
aegroes,  driven  from  the  regions  where 
vvhite   labor   is   practicable,    and  the 


white  man  abandoning  the  regions 
where  it  was  not  to  the  negro,  and  the 
latter  rapidly  collapsing  into  his  origi- 
nal Africanism,  all  the  country  soutli 
of  36.30  substantially  will  become  and 
must  become  what  Hayti  is  now,  and 
as  utterly  lost  to  American  civilization 
as  if  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
Indeed,  if  the  Almighty  should  inter 
pose  His  beneficent  power,  and  anni- 
hilate the  whole  country  south  of 
36.30,  it  would  in  comparison  be  an  al- 
most inconceivable  good  to  American 
civilization.  And  in  view  of  this  doom, 
this  awful  ruin  we  are  now  threatened 
with,  which  by  the  act  ot  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  mad  followers  has 
brought  or  will  bring  San  Domingo, 
and  finally  Africa,  up  to  the  line  36  30, 
we  should  alwaj'^s  remember  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  his  friends  offered  to 
recognize  Lincoln  as  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  whole  country  on  the  sim- 
ple condition  that  he  would  accept  the 
Crittenden  Compromise,  and  stand  by 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  south  of  36.30. 
What  might  be  or  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  negroes  thus  left,  as  in  San  Do- 
mingo, to  drift  back  to  their  native 
Africanism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
jecture, for  it  must  needs  be  conjec- 
ture, as  there  is  no  experience  to  guide 
us.  That  they  would  rapidly  tend  to 
extinction  is  probable,  for  the  winter, 
even  in  these  semi-tropical  regions  is 
somewhat  severe,  and  the  negro  capa- 
city utterly  forbids  provision  for  it  ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  would  no 
doubt  stand  the  winter  better  than  the 
white  man  could,  as  a  laborer,  the  fierce 
heats  of  the  summer  and  the  deadly 
malaria  of  the  autumn  of  the  South. 
The  truth  is,  neither  could  permanently 
live  there  isolated  from  the  other,  and 
it  is  only  in  their   natural  relation  of 
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ifia-iler  and  miuor,  or  so-called  slavery, 
that  tiie  vast  and  fertile  "  South"  can 
be  permanently  inhabited,  or  made  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  God's  creatures. 

With  this  prospect  before  us,  of  Sau 
Domingo  brought  up  to  the  line  of  36. 
30,  what  is  to  become  of  the  great  re- 
public we  have  so  rejoiced  in?  True, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia may  be  the  outlets  of  the  great 
West,  but  the  country  south  of  36.30 
given  over  to  the  negroes,  all  the  great 
ports  and  cities  south  of  Baltimore 
must  needs  become  what  Port  au 
Prince,  &c.,  have  become  in  Hayti. 
But  even  a  greater  calamity  than  this 
loss  of  territory  confronts  us.  With- 
out cotton,  witliout  sugar,  rice,  with- 
out any  of  those  great  stapes,  only  to 
be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  negro, 
and  that  labor  only  possible  when  con- 
trolled by  the  white  master,  where  are 
ihe  materials  for  export,  and  the  con- 
sequent basis  of  foreign  commerce  ? 
Once  or  twice  in  fifty  years  there  may 
be  a  failure  in  the  grain  crop  of  Europe, 
and  our  own  cereals  in  demand,  and 
even  if  the  Territories  and  Pacific 
States  were  as  full  of  gold  as  our  spe- 
culators pretend,  it  would  help  but  lit- 
tle to  create  commerce.  Tlie  great 
staples  of  the  South  abolished,  New 
York  must  dwindle  down  to  the  size 
of  Philadelphia,  indeed  all  our  great 
cities,  built  up  on  foreign  commerce, 
must  diminish  in  precise  proportion  to 
tlic  destruction  of  the  causes  of  their 
rapid  growtli  and  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. 

But  save  New  York  perhaps,  New 
Eii<j:land,  with  its  vast  manufacturing 
industry,  would  become  the  great- 
est ruin,   and   with  the  destruction  of 


labor  in  the  South,  it  must  needs  be- 
come a  desert  again,  and  its  people 
forced  to  emigrate  to  the  North- West 
to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 

Here,  then,  must  be  the  final  end, 
the  unavoidable  result,  the  inexorable 
necessity,  the  unescapable  doom  of  the 
American  people,  if  they  refuse  to 
amalgamate  with  the  negro,  and  drive 
him  from  their  midst  into  the  regions 
where  white  men  cannot  labor,  and 
permit  him  to  drift  back  to  Africanism. 

What  may  be  or  might  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  or  the  amount  of 
population  or  political  system  fifty 
years  hence,  when  confined  to  the 
North,  West,  and  Middle  States,  with- 
out cotton  or  sugar,  or  indeed  anything 
to  export  or  to  create  a  foreign  com- 
merce, it  is  not  necessary  to  conjec- 
ture. But  as  fraternity  and  amalgam- 
ation with  the  negro  element  would  not 
only  involve  social  suicide,  but  a  sui- 
cide monstrous  and  abhorrent  be- 
yond expression,  transforming  our  de- 
scendants into  hordes  of  disgusting 
and  diseased  mongrels,  to  become  a 
conquest  of  European  powers,  exter- 
mination were  infinitely  preferable  to 
amalgamation,  of  course.  And  these 
horrible  alternatives  are  now  impend- 
ins:  over  us,  one  or  the  other  as  certain 
as  death,  and  as  unescapable  as  the 
grave  ;  for  though  ignorance  and  folly 
may  fancy  otherwise.  Abolition  ends, 
and  only  can  end,  in  fraternizing  or 
antagonizing  with  the  negro,  and  every 
man,  and  woman  too,  in  this  broad  land 
that  accept  the  abolition  of  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  negro  elemen', 
necessarily  accepts  its  consequences, 
amalgamation  or  extermination,  for  tlie 
aniirels  themselves  could  not  avoid 
them. 
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This  "Work  is  designed  to  furnish  the  Youth  of  our  country  a  candid  and  impartial  History 
of  the  Great  War  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  from  a  Democratic  standpoint.  The 
minds  of  our  Youth  are  being  poisoned  and  mis-educated  by  the  false  and  partial  Histories 
of  the  Abolitionists  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  for  tlie  welfare  of  our  country  tliat  the 
real  Disunionists,  as  they  are  now  proving  themselves  to  be,  shall  be  properly  portrayed. 
The  great  importance  of  a  sound  juvenile  literature  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  it,  the  Publishers  respectfully  solicit  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  public,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Democratic  Press.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  every 
Democrat,  North  or  South,  ought  to2jla.ce  in  tlie  lutnds  of  his  children,  to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  the 
late  War  and  its  causes. 

A  few  of  its  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  tracing  the  origin  of  the  disptites  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  author  shows  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Government — one  desiring  a  Democratic  Constitution,  the  other  one  of  a  mon- 
archical character  ;  that  these  dift'erences  were  represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton  on  one 
side,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  other. 

Ke  further  shows  that  the  old  Hamiltonian,  Federalist,  "Republican,"  or  Abolition  party 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  trying  to  change  the  government  from  the  plan  on  which  it 
was  formed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  their  jiurposes,  finally  seized  hold  of  the  negro  ques- 
tion as  a  means  to  effect  the  utter  overthrow  of  Republican  institutions  ;  that  by  professing 
great  devotion  to  "freedom,"  this  party  succeeded  in  deceiving  thousands,  particularly  of 
the  young  men  of  our  country,  who,  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful  patriotism,  were  seduced 
by  its  artful  phrases  into  joining  it. 

After  a  few  chapters  on  these  points,  the  author  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  War,  and 
gives,  in  concise  and  clear  language,  the  story  of  the  four  years  of  blood  and  suffering  through 
which  we  have  passed.  The  style  of  the  entire  volume  is  such  as  to  be  easily  7inderstood  by  a  chdd 
twelve  yextrs  old:  at  the  same  time,  it  is  adapted  to  adult  readers, — making,  in  fact,  an  Illus- 
trated History  of  the  War  for  the  low  price  of  $1.50 
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OF  THE  FEDEEAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Being  a  Review  of  Judge  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Cr::r,''itr.'lon  of  the 
United  States.   By  Abel  P.  Upshur.    Octavo,  134  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 
This  is  considered  the  best  essay  defining  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  ever 

written.     Judfje  Upshur,  its  author,  was  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  under  President  Tyler,  and 

was  killed  at  the  bursting  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  Princeton  in  1842.      He  was  a  very 

able  man. 

LETTEKS  OF  MAJOR  JAOE  DOWIIMG, 

Of  the  Downingville  Militia,  on  "Lincoln  and  the  War."  "With  Portrait  of 
the  Major,  and  seven  other  Capital  Illustrations.  12mo,,  254  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  humorous  series  of  letters,  written  in  Yankee  style,  which  appeared  in  the 
Cauc^vsian  and  Day-Book  during  the  time  they  were  denied  the  use  of  the  mails.  The 
Johnstown,  (Pa..)  Democrat  says  : — "  This  book  contains  more  fun  than  anything  that  has 
made  its  appearance  since  the  war  commenced."  The  Baltimore  Post  says  : — "  The  Book  is 
worth  three  times  its  price. ' ' 


The  Normal  Relation  of  the  Races.    An  Answer  to  "Miscegenation."    12mo., 
72  pages.    Price,  25  Cents. 

This  book  was  suppressed  by  Gen.  Wallace  in  Baltimore,  during  the  War,  and  the  Book- 
seller fined  $100  for  selling  it. 


A  Coice  Collection  of  Democratic  Poems  and  Songs  for  the  Use  of  Clubs  and 
the  Social  Circle.     60  pages,  12mo.    Price,  25  Cents. 

This  popular  Songster  has  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
offered  to  the  public. 


A  Political  Compendium  for  1866.    12mo.,  96  pages.    Price,  20  Cents. 
This  Manual  for  1866,  to  be  continued  now  regularly  each  year,   contains  full  Election 
Returns  for  18G0,  18G4  and  18GG  ;    List  of  Newspapers  suppressed  by  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion ;  Chronology  of  18G5,  of  Battles,  Acts  of  Congress,  &c.,  &c.     It  contains  matter  to  be  had 
nowhere  else,  and  is  valuable  and  important  to  have  at  any  time. 


A  Political  Compendium  for  1867.     i2mo.,  o(>  pages.     Price,  20  Cents. 

This  Almanac,  for  18G7,  contains  full  and  Official  Eeturns  of  all  the  Elections  for  18GG, 
compared  with  previous  ones,  the  most  important  Acts  of  Congress,  President  Johnson's  Yeto 
Messages,  Lists  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Congress,  Statistical  and  other  important  informa- 
tion, and  also  a  List  of  the  Arbitrary  Arrests  made  by  jMr.  Lincoln,  compiled  expressly  for 
the  Democratic  Almanac  for  1867.  This  List  contains  the  name,  cause  of  arrest,  and  tcnn  of 
imprisonment  of  each  prisoner,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  doc- 
ument in  the  History  of  Letlres  de  Cachet  ever  i^ublished.  , 
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Tlie  First,  an  Inferior  Race — T1j«-   I^attor  its  Koriiia!  Condition. 
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One  Vol.,    12ino.,   pp.    339.   Trice,    SI. 50.    Illustrated   witli  Four   Cuts,   Showing  the 
Difference  between  White  Men  and  the  Negro. 


The  author  of  this  work  assumes,  as  fi  startinc^-pcint,  that  the  subordinate  ijosition  of 
the  Negro,  as  always  existiu^  in  American  society,  is  not  a  condition  of  slavery  at  all,  but  the 
natural  relation  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  race,  and  that  whatever  evils,  if  any,  existed  in 
Southern  society,  were  referable  to  a  failure  to  strictly  embody  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
Negro  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  not  to  any  error  in  the  fundamental  organism  or  theory  of  that 
society,  which  is  based  on  a  great  and  everlasting  truth.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
First,  the  specific  and  radical  differences  of  the  races  are  examined.  The  color,  figure,  hair, 
features,  language,  senses,  brain,  &c.,  of  the  Negro  are  shown  to  be  only  the  more  palpable 
specialties,  out  of  a  thousand  similar  ones,  separating  the  Negro  from  the  White  Man.  Why, 
when,  or  how  the  Creator  saw  fit  to  thus  order  things,  the  author  regards  as  immaterial.  He 
simply  starts  with  the  facts  as  they  exist.  After  the  Negro  is  shovv-n  to  be  a  different  human 
being,  physically  and  mentally,  his  proper  relations  to  the  White  Man  are  dascussed  ;  also, 
Mulattoism,  and  its  ultimate  extinction,  showing  the  impossibility  of  interunion,  like  cog- 
nate branches  of  tlie  wlute  race — a  very  iinnortant  and  but  little  understood  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  position  assumed  in  this  work  is  entirely  new  and  distinct  from  that  presented 
by  any  other  writer  ;  and  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  facts  and  unavoidable  inferences  from  them, 
it  is  believed  presents  at  last  the  true  philosophy  of  this  distracting  question. 


SOUTHEEN  WEALTH  AND  E'ORTHEEN  PEOFITS. 

As  exliibited  in  Statistical  Facts  and  OfTicial  Figures.  By  THOMAS 
PRENTICE  KETTELL,  late  Editor  of  the  "Democratic  Ee- 
view."    I- p.  137.    Price,  50  Cents. 

The  value  of  Negro  labor,  and  its  important  bearings  on  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
sources, are  shown  most  conclusively  i.i  this  work.  Jin.  Kettell,  acknowledged  the  most  able 
statistician  cf  this  country,  shows  from  the  Census  Eaports  how  so-called  slavery  produced  im- 
mense wealth  at  the  South,  and  how  the  expenditure  and  Accumulation  of  that  Wealth  at 
THE  North  stimulated  industry,  employed  shipping,  constructed  palaces,  built  railroads,  occu- 
pied lands,  raised  rents,  impelled  trade,  and  conferred  affluence  upon  many,  and  competence 
upon  all. 

THE    DRED    SOOTT   DECISION, 

Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  TANEY,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J. 
XL  VAN  EVRIE.  Also,  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Prognathous  Race  of  Mankind.  By 
Dr.  S.  A.  CARTWRIGHT,  of  New  Orleans.  Pamphlet,  48  pages 
octa,vo.    Price,  25  Cents. 

This  important  decision,  enunciatoiy  of  the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  om-  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  much  enhanced  in  value  by  the  articles  of  Dr.  Van  Evrie  and  Dr.  Cartwright,  ex- 
planatory of  the  Ncgi'o  Race. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  UNION  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

Being  the  substance  cf  Three  Lectures  on  the  Colonial,  Revolution- 
ary and  Constitutional  Periods  of  American  History,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98,  '99.  By  C. 
CHAUNCEY  BURR.     Price,  25  Cents. 

TTiis  is  a  popular  work,  adapted  to  general  circulation,  and  meeting  with  a  rapid  sale. 
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White  Men  Must  Rule  America ! 


W  YORK  DAY-BOOK 

F  o  :r     1  s  e  t  - 

The  New  York  Day-Book  began  its  XVI  Vol.,  on  the  6tli  Oct.,  18GG,  tvilJi  a  larger  circulation 
than  that  of  any  Democratic  paper  published  in  thcicorld,  and  that  circulation  is  steadily  increasing 
and  extending  in  every  direction.  It  has  never  been  the  organ  of  mere  "  party  Democracy," 
but  rather  the  exponent  of  those  liberal  principles  of  liuman  Government  which  our  forefathers 
wrung,  with  bloody  sweat,  from  the  tyrants  of  177G.  Standing  on  the  foundation  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  that  "all  {white)  men  are  created  equal,"  and  therefore  entitled  to 
equal  rights,  it  is  opposed  to  all  fonus  and  degrees  of  special  legislation  that  conflict  with  this 
grand  central  truth  of  Democracy,  and  over  all,  and  above  all,  does  it  combat  that  monstrous 
treason  to  American  liberty,  which,  thrasting  the  negro  element  into  our  political  system, 
must  of  necessity  wreck  the  whole  mighty  fabric  left  us  by  our  fathers.  God  has  created  white 
men  sui^erior,  and  negroes  inferior,  and  therefore  all  the  efforts  of  the  past  five  years  to  abolish 
His  Avork,  and  equalize  with  negroes — every  law  violated,  every  State  Constitution  over- 
thro^vn,  every  life  sacrificed,  aird  every  dollar  expended,  are  necessarily  just  so  many  steps 
towards  national  suicide  ;  and  the  simple  and  awful  problem  now  upon  us  is  just  this — shall 
we  recover  our  reason  and  retrace  our  steps,  or  march  on  to  Mongrelism,  social  anarchy,  and 
the  total  ruin  of  our  country  ! 

The  Day-Book,  therefore,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  "  Union  as  it  was" — a  Union  of 
co-equal  States  vpon  the  tchite  basis — as  the  only  hojie,  and  the  only  means  possible  under  heaven 
for  saving  the  grand  ideas  of  177G — the  fundamental  principles  of  American  liberty — and  if 
the  real  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  earnest  believers  in  that  sacred  and  glorious  cause  in__ 
which  the  men  of  the  Revolution  offered  up  their  lives,  will  now  labor  to  expose  the  ignor- 
ance, delusion  and  treason  of  the  Mongrel  party,  it  'will  succeed,  and  the  AVhite  Eepublic  of 
Washington  be  restored  again  in  all  its  original  beneficence  and  grandeur. 

The  Day-Book  will,  however,  hereafter  be  more  than  ever  devoted  to  all  the  varied  pur- 
pospf  of  a  news  paper.  Co-iiscious  that  it  roaches  thousands  of  families  who  take  no  other 
journal,  beyond  perhaps  their  local  paper,  it  will  continue  and  improve  its  "News  of  the 
Week"  Summary,  so  as  to  present  a  transcript  of  the  World's  events  in  each  issue.  Its 
"Family  Depaktmext"  will  embrace  the  best  original  and  selected  stories.  Its  "Agricdl- 
TURAE  Department"  will  be  fully  sustained,  and  being  the  only  paper  of  its  class  made  up 
EXPRE.S3LY  for  Couutry  circulation,  it  is  confident  that  it  is  worth  double  the  price  of  a  weekly 
hurriedly  reprinted  from  a  daily.  It  gives  full  and  complete  Reports  of  the  New  York  and 
Albany  Cattle  Markets  ;  Grain,  Provision  and  Cotton  Markets,  and  a  Weekly  Review  of 
Financial  Matters,  together  with  the  Markets,  by  Telegraph,  from  New  Okleaks,  Chicago, 
Charleston,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  Abolitionists  have  deluged  the  country  with  innii 
merable  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  inculcating  their  false  and  pernicious  doctrines.  Littl 
or  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way  towards  counteracting  their  influence 
Thousands  now  feel  that  such  publications  are  indispensably  necessary.  In  order  to  suppl 
what  it  is  believed  is  a  wide-felt  want,  the  undersigned  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  c 
"Anti- Abolition  Tracts,"  embracing  a  concise  discussion  of  current  political  issues,  in  sue 
a  cheap  and  popular  form,  and  at  such  a  merely  nominal  price  for  large  quantities,  as  ough 
to  secure  for  them  a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  following  numbers  of  these  Tracts  hav 
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failure,  and  that  Negro  Freedom  is  simply  a  tax  upon  White  Labor.  The  facts  in  relation  i 
the  real  condition  of  the  Freed  Negroes  in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  &c.,  have  been  carefully  suppresi 
ed  by  the  Abolition  papers,  but  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  so  that  the  evi 
which  now  afflict  Mexico,  Hayti  and  all  countries  where  the  Negro-equalizing  doctrines  hav 
been  tried,  may  be  known  and  understood. 

No.  3.— THE  ABOLITION  CONSPIRACY  ;  or,  a  Ten  Years'  Record  ( 

the  "Republican  "Party.    Price,  10  Cents.    Pp.  32. 

This  Tract  embraces  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  "Williai 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  S.  P.  Chasi 
Horace  Greeley,  John  P.  Hale,  and  many  others,  giving  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Kepubl 
can  Party  and  the  Helper  Programme,  with  the  sixty-eight  congressional  endorsers,  &c. 


No.  4.— THE  NEGRO'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE.  A  Paper  read  befoi 
the  London  Anthropological  Society.  By  Dr.  James  Hunt,  President  of  th 
Society.    Octavo,  32  pp.  Price,  10  Cents. 

This  is  a  scientific  exposition,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the  Negro's  position  in  the  scale  > 
creation,  without  any  reference  to  political  or  party  questions.  It  is  an  admiralile  Tract  i 
place  in  the  hands  of  ' '  Republicans  ' '  to  start  them  on  the  way  ' '  to  get  a  knowledge  of  tl 
truth."  ^ 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  important  Tracts  in  the  series,  as  it  presents,  in  popular  form,  tl 
radical  and  organic  differences  T)etween  the  several  races  or  species  of  men,  as  well  as  the  fund 
mental  laws  which  govern  all  animate  creation.   Some  of  the  objections  to  the  doctrine 
distinct  species  of  men  are  also  noticed. 
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'-■-■-■  AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  ABOVE  AND  ALL  OUR  PUBLICATIONS. 


EMANCIPATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Gigantic  ciForts  are  noAv  being 
made  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
North  that  the  overthrow  of  the  pre- 
sent rehxtions  of  the  black  and  white 
races  in  the  South,  or  what  is  mistak- 
ingly  called  "  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned— a  benefit  to  the  wliite  race, 
to  the  negro  race,  and  a  grand  step 
in  the  j)rogress  of  civilization  and 
C/hristiauity.  Now  the  simple  tkuth 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  To 
overthrow  the  present  relation  of  the 
faces  is  to  injure  both  the  white  man 
and  the  uegro,  and  to  inflict  a  deadly 
blow  upon  the  cause  of  humanity,  civ- 
ilization, and  Christianity.  We  only 
aeed  to  approach  this  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  touchstone  of  fact.  It  is 
proposed  to  show  in  the  following 
pages — 

First.  The  effects  of  emancipation 
ill  the  Noi-'hern  States  in  the  increase 
01  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  among 
the  freed  negroes ; 

Second.  Its  results  in  the  West-In- 
dia Islands,  where  it  has  ruined  pro- 
duction, destroyed  commerce,  and 
where  the  negro  is  fost  relapsing  into 
his  original  African  savagism  ; 

Third.  The  effect  of  Free  Negro- 
isui  upon  the  commerce,  wealth,  and 
business  of  the  world,  and  especially 
upon  tJte  ichite  laboring  and  producing 
classes,  in  producing  a  scarcity  of 
tropical  productions,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  price,  thus  allowing  Negro 
Idleness  to  tax  White  Labor. 

The  inherent  light  or  wrong  of  any 


measure  may  be  fairly  determined  by 
its  effect.  That  which  produces  crime, 
pauperism,  immorality,  poverty,  and 
misery  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  right.  Theories  vanish  before  tlie 
stern  arbiter  of  pacts,  and  to  that  un- 
erring tribunal  we  appeal. 

PART  I. 

FBEE  NEGROISM  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  a  few  mdividuals,  most- 
ly Quakers,  commenced  efforts  for  the 
emancij^ation  of  negroes  then  held  as 
so-called  slaves  in  all  the  States,  ex- 
cept Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
It  was  a  purely  philanthropic  move- 
ment, and  had  no  more  connection 
with  politics  than  have  the  various 
missionary  societies  now  in  existence 
for  diftusing  Christianity  in  Burmah 
or  China.  Several  States  were  induc- 
ed to  follow  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennsylvania,  namely,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New-Hamp 
shire,  Vermont,  New- York,  and  New- 
Jersey.  In  New-Jersey  and  New- 
York  emancipation  was  gradual,  and 
though  provided  for  in  the  former 
State  in  1784,  and  in  the  latter  in 
1799,  "slavery"  did  not  entirely  dis 
appear  until  1820,  '27.  Here  emanci- 
pation ceased,  and  did  it  ever  occur  to 
any  one  to  inquire  why,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, this  should  be  so  ?  If  it  were  a 
benefit  to  take  from  the  negro  the  care 
and  guidance  of  white  men,  why  did 
not  all  the  rest  of  the  States  follow 
the  example  ?  This  question  is  better 
answered  by  the  detail  of  a  few  facta. 
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It  was  not  without  grave  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  result  that  emancipa- 
tion had  been  inaugurated,  and  it  was 
only  nine  years  after  Pennsylvania 
bad  set  the  example  in  1780,  that.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  issued  an  Appeal  for 
aid  to  his  society  "  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  intelligence, 
and  morality  among  the  free  blacks." 
How  far  Franklin's  iDenevolent  scheme 
had  fallen  short  of  his  anticipations, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
forty-seven  years  after  Pennsylvania 
had  passed  her  act  of  emancipation, 
o7ie  third  of  the  convicts  in  her  peni- 
tentiaries were  negroes  or  mulattoes  ! 
Some  of  the  other  States  were  e\'en 
in  a  worse  condition,  one  half  of  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiai-y  of  New- 
Jersey  being  freed  negroes.  But  Mas- 
sachusetts was  almost  as  badly  off,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Prison  Discipline  Society." 

This  benevolent  Association  includ- 
ed among  its  members.  Rev.  Francis 
Wayland,  Rev.  Austin  Edwards,  Rev. 
Leonard  Woods,  Rev.  William  Jenks, 
Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  Rev.  Edward 
Beecher,  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  John 
Tappan,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  Bliss,  and 
lion.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins.  In  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
dated  June  2d,  1826,  they  enter  into 
an  investigation  "  of  the  progress  of 
crime,  with  the  causes  of  it,"  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"Degraded  Chaeacter  of  the 
Colored  Population.  —  The  first 
cause,  existing  in  society,  of  the  fre- 
quency and  increase  of  crime  is  the 
degraded  character  of  the  colored  pop- 
ukition.  The  facts,  Avliich  are  gather- 
ed from  the  Penitentiaries,  to  show 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  convicts 
are  colored,  even  hi  those  States  where 
the  colored  population  is  small,  show 
most  strikingly  the  connection  be- 
tween ignorance  and  vice." 

The  Report  proceeds  to  sustain  its 
assertions  by  statistics,  which  prove, 
that,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  free 
colored  people  constituted  one  se'V)enty- 
foiirth  part  of  the  population,  they 
supplied  one  sixth  jiart  of  the  convicts 
m  her  Penitentiai-y ;  that  in  New- 
York,  A^'hcre  the  fVee  colored  people 


constituted  one  thirty-fifth  part  of  the 
population,  they  supplied  more  th;in 
one  fourth  ])art  of  the  convicts  ;  that 
in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  colored  people  constituted 
one  thirty-fuurth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  su[)plied  more  than  one  third 
part  of  the  convicts  ;  and  that  in  New- 
Jersey,  where  the  colored  people  con- 
stituted one  thirteenth -^^xt  of  the  pop- 
ulation, they  supplied  more  than  one 
third  })art  of  the  convicts. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Society,  dated  June  1st,  1827,  the 
subject  is  again  alluded  to,  and  tables 
are  given,  showing  more  fully  the  de- 
graded character  of  the  freed  negro 
population.  "The  returns  from  the 
several  prisons,"  says  the  report, 
"  show  that  the  white  convicts  are  re- 
maining nearly  the  same,  or  are  di- 
minishing, while  the  colored  convicts 
are  increasing.  At  the  same  time 
the  white  population  is  increasing  in 
the  Northern  States  much  faster  than 
the  colored  population."  The  follow- 
ing table  is  taken  from  the  report : 

Whole  number  of  Colored  Propoi- 

Convicts.  Convicts.  tion. 

In  Massachusetts,.     313                 60  ]  to  C 

In  New- York, . ,        •:'81  101  1  to  4 

In  New- Jersey,,  .       37                 33  1  to  2 

Were  not  these  facts  And  statistics 
l^owerful  arguments  for  arresting 
emancipation  ?  The  other  States, 
seeing  its  evil  effects,  took  the  alarm. 
Some  of  them  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  freed  negroes  from  cominof  within 
them,  and  it  began  to  be  declared  that 
it  was  much  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  manage  "  slaves  "  than  free  blacks. 
So  great  was  the  reaction  which 
tlie  disastrous  experiment  of  eman- 
cipation produced,  that  some  of 
the  States  passed  laws  prohibiting 
emancipation,  unless  upon  condition 
that  the  freed  negroes  be  removed 
from  the  country.  Thus  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  arose.  It  was  argued 
that  if  the  negro  could  not  rise  to  any 
respectable  condition  here,  it  might 
be  owing  to  the  pi-ejudicc  against  hii 
color  and  the  social  outlawry  visited 
upon  him.  To  place  hini,  thei'efore, 
in  a  position  where  none  of  these  in- 
fluences could  affect  him,  it  was  pro- 
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»uMt'a  to  colonize  all  who  were  freed, 
,nd,  for  many  years,  negro  "pliilan- 
hropy "  exhausted  itself  in  this  di- 
ection.  The  Society  was  jiopnlar  at 
•ne  time,  even  at  the  South.  It  was 
egarded  by  some  as  the  agent  or 
iieans  which  would  gradually  do  away 
v'ith  "slavery,"  and  by  others  as  sim-' 
»ly  an  organization  to  get  rid  of  the 
iiGubus  of  freed  negroes.  In  182G 
he  Society,  by  a  resolution,  declared 
tself  as  "  not  desia'ning  to  interfere 
vith  slavery  where  it  existed,  nor  yet 
.s  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  its  ex- 
stence."  Tliis  did  not  suit  the  more 
adical  members,  and  Wm.  Lloyd 
xarrison,  James  G.  Birney,  Gerrit 
nnith,  and  others,  wlio  had  ranked 
imongits  prominent  siipporters,  short- 
y  after  withdrew  from  it.  In  1833 
he  British  Parliament  passed  the  act 
"or  the  West-India  emancipation,  and 
he  result  was  a  great  impulse  to  the 
;ause  of  anti-slavery  in  the  United 
5tates. 

But  no  more  States  could  be  in- 
luced  to  try  emancipation.  The  ad- 
ocates  of  emancipation  formed  socie- 
ies,  and  raised  the  cry  of  "•  immediate 
ibolition."  They  deluged  Congress 
vith  petitions,  and  the  country  with 
,racts,  pamjihlets,  and  newspapers, 
riiousands  and  millions  of  pages  of 
printed  matter  were  sent  out,  bi;t  all 
n  vain.  "Moral  suasion"  accomplish- 
k1  nothing,  and  "davefy"  not  only 
■emained  as  tirm  as  ever,  but  it  had 
.'xtended  and  fortilied  itself  in  such  a 
nanner  that  the  Abolitionists  them- 
selves gave  up  their  "  immediate  abo- 
ition  "  demand  in  utter  desj^air.  They 
I'.ried,  but  no  one  listened.  They  ex- 
)OStulated,  but  the  public  heeded  them 
iot.  The  freed  negroes  of  the  North 
fvere  a  standing  monument  to  the 
folly  of  Abolitionism.  They  had  not 
[progressed,  or  shown  themselves  ac- 
iiv-e,  enterprising  membei's  of  society, 
rtiey  would  black  boots,  whitewash 
jud  do  other  menial  offices,  and  they 
would  hold  conventions  and  pass  ridi- 
culous resolutions,  but  as  for  clearing 
lip  land  and  settling  themselves  in  in- 
lependent  circumstances,  they  would 
not.  In  1852  Gerrit  Smith,  who  has 
ioue  more  for  i'vved  blacks  than  any 


other  man,  for  he  gave  all  who  would 
accept  them,  free  homL-s  on  his  lands, 
com])lained  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Hunt  that  "  the  most  of  them  prefer- 
red to  rot  hoth  physically  and  morally 
in  cities,  rather  than  become  farmers 
or  mechanics  in  the  country."  Plia 
own  expermient  with  them  resulted  in 
signal  failure.  Even  Horace  Gieeley, 
in  a  moment  of  aj^parent  forgetfuhiess, 
declared  in  the  Tribune^  September 
22d,  1855,  that "  nine  tenths  of  the  free 
blacks  have  no  idea  of  setting  them- 
selves to  work  except  as  the  hirelings 
or  servitors  of  wiiite  men ;  no  idea  of 
building  a  church  or  other  serious  en- 
terprise, except  through  beggary  of 
the  whites.  As  a  class,  the  blacks  are 
indolent,  improvident,  servile  and  U 
centious.'''' 

We  have  shown  what  the  condition 
of  the  freed  negro  jDopulation  of  the 
North  was  in  1826-27,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Boston  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  We  will  now  give 
some  figures  and  facts  from  the  United 
States  Census  Report  of  1850,  show- 
ing the  number  of  black  and  Avhite 
convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the 
four  States  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
the  proportion  of  free  negro  convicts 
over  the  whites : 

POPULATION   IN   1850. 

Miiss.        N.  Y.      Penn.         Olilo. 

Whites, 955.450  3,048,325  2,258,160  1,955,050 

Free  Negroes,.     9,004       49,069       53,626       25,279 

NV5IBER   IX   THE   PENITENTIARIES    AND   STATE   PRISONS. 

Mass.         N.  T.         Penn.        Ohio. 

Whites, 3S9  1,380  328  362 

Free  Negroes,...      47  257  109  44 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that 
in  Massachusetts  there  was  one  white 
convict  to  every  2533  of  white  popu- 
lation. In  New-York  there  was  one 
white  convict  to  every  2208  of  wliite 
population.  In  Pennsylvania  one  to 
every  0884,  and  in  Ohio  one  to  every 
5400.  But  how  stands  the  case  as  to 
the  free  negroes  ?  In  Massachusetts, 
there  was  one  free  negro  convict  to 
every  192  of  the  free  negro  population. 
In  New -York  one  to  every  190.  In 
Pennsylvania  one  to  every  492,  and  in 
Ohio  one  to  every  574.  It  is  instruct- 
ive to  note  these  ficts.  It  appears 
that  crime  among  the  free  iiegmes  of 
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Massachusetts  is  over  eight  times 
greater  than  among  the  white  popu- 
hitioii.  Yet  the  negroes  of  Massachu- 
setts ha^'C  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
"impai'tial  freedom"  ever  since  1*780. 
It  woukl  seem,  tiierefore,  that  tlie 
more  }-ou  try  to  force  white  men's 
rights  npon  them,  the  lower  and  low- 
er they  sink  in  the  scale  of  morality. 

The  freed  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  from  59,- 
466  in  1790,  to  434,495  in  1850,  and 
481,823  in  1860.  In  some  States  it 
has  become  so  large  as  to  excite  well- 
grounded  alarm,  and  what  is  remark- 
able, some  of  the  vei-y  States  that  have 
little  or  none  of  this  population  among 
them,  are  industriously  engaged  in 
trying  to  force  it  upon  others.  The 
six  Eastern  States,  as  is  shown  by  the 
census  returns  of  1850 — Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut — have 
65,440  square  miles  ;  and  in  1850  they 
had  23,021  freed  negroes  in  the  six 
States.  By  the  census  taken  in  1790 
they  had  17,042  free  and  slave.  The 
State  of  New- York  has  46,220  square 
miles,  and  had  49,069  free  negroes 
in  1850.  She  has  to-day,  under  the 
census  of  1860,  49,031 — a  decrease. 
The  six  New-England  States,  and 
New- York,  have  111,660  square  miles, 
and  72,090  free  negroes.  The  little 
State  of  3Iari/land,  has  but  10,755 
square  miles;  and  in  1850  she  had 
74,723  free  negroes  ;  according  to  the 
census  o/iseo,  she  lias  nearly  84,000  ! 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  46,215 
square  miles,  lying  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  only 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  she 
had  53,626  free  negroes  in  1 850.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has 
not  one  fourth  as  many  square  miles  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  Maryland  has, 
by  the  census  of  1860,  27,345  more 
free  blacks  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  State  of  Delaware  has,  by 
the  census  of  1860, 19,723  free  negroes. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  11,107 
free  negroes,  and  if  no  slaves  had  been 
removed  before  the  abolition  of  "  slav- 
ery," tills  number  would  have  been  in- 
creased to  14,000  —  and  this,  too,  in  a 
territory  less  than  ten  miles  square ! 


Here,  then,  we  see  the  conqiaratively 
small  territory  comprising  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  no  less  than 
115,000  free  negroes!  Set  free  all 
their  "  slave  "  negro  population,  which 
previous  to  the  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  have  beea 
about  100,000,  and  there  would  be 
215,000  free  negroes  on  13,000  square 
miles,  or  one  negro  to  every  2^  white 
persons!  No  people  can  stand  such 
an  incubus  of  black  laziness,  vice,  and 
crime  as  this  state  of  affairs  would 
produce,  to  say  nothing  of  degrading 
the  white  population  to  a  level  with 
the  negro.  It  will  not  be,  it  can  nol 
be  a  long  time  before  the  cry,  "  Abo- 
lition of  free  negroism,"  will  be  raised 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  unless  the 
people  are  deprived  of  all  right  of 
self-government.  If  allowed  to  go  on, 
free  negroism  will  yet  produce  a  social 
convulsion  in  those  States  and  else- 
where, to  which  even  civil  war,  with 
all  its  horrors,  will  be  but  a  faint  par- 
allel. Robespierre  and  Brissot,  in 
1791,  tried  the  "impartial  freedom" 
of  Sumner  and  Greeley,  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  Alison  has  vividly  2:)ainted  the 
result.  Speaking  of  the  Haytien. 
tragedy,    he     says :    "  That 


negroes 


marched  loith  spiked  infants  on  their 
spears,  instead  of  colors ;  then  sawed 
asunder  the  mate  prisoners,  and  vio- 
lated the  females  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  husbands.''^  The  mind  of 
white  persons  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  such  infernal  atrocities,  and  yet 
they  are  common  to  negroes,  when 
perverted  into  Mdiat  is  called  freedom. 
From  all  that  has  been  presented, 
then,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  freed  negroes  of  the 
North  is  of  the  most  degraded  char 
acter,  and  after  fifty  years  of  freedom, 
they  are  worse  instead  of  better  off. 
They  are  engaged  in  no  producti'oe 
employments ;  they  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  our  criminals;  they  fill 
our  alms-houses ;  and  hence  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  white  labor.  If 
their  number  according  to  the  popu- 
lation were  as  great  as  it  was  when 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were 
complaining  of  the  burden  they  cast 
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npon  them,  onr  people  would  not 
stand  the  incubus  it  would  be  upon 
their  labor  and  industry.  The  free 
negroes  of  the  North  do  not  now, 
owing  to  the  immigration  and  the  im- 
mense white  population,  form  an  ap- 
preciable element  of  society.  If  they 
did,  our  people  would  demand  a  rem- 
edy, even  to  a  return  of  these  negroes 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  persons 
who  would  guarantee  that  they  should 
not  become  public  burdens.  Society 
scai'cely  appreciates  the  burden  of  one 
negro  living  upon  the  industry  of  100 
Avhites,  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  when 
free  neacroes  become  as  numerous  as  in 
Maryland,  where  there  is  one  to  every 
five  whites,  they  become  an  intolera- 
ble weight,  and  must  irretrievably 
drag  down  any  State  that  submits  to 
it.  The  crimes  and  indolence  of  these 
people  are  not,  however,  so  much  to  be 
charged  to  their  account  as  to  the 
whites,  who,  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  know  and  comprehend  tliis  race, 
and  their  duties  toward  it,  shut  their 
eyes  from  mere  ^jjar^y  spirit,  to  abso- 
luti  tacts,  and  keep  on  neglecting  and 
j)ei  ^ecuting  it  imder  the  name  of  plii- 
lar.thropy.  The  effort  to  make  the 
nearro  live  out  the  life  or  manifest  the 
capabilities  of  the  Avhite  man,  is  like 
trying  to  force  the  woman  to  live  the 
life  of  a  man,  or  a  child  to  exhibit  the 
capabilities  of  the  adult,  or  an  ox  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  horse  !  Each 
one  of  God's  creatures  has  his  specific 
organization  and  his  specific  life,  and 
it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a 
white  man  to  be  an  angel  as  it  is  to 
expect  a  negro  to  be  a  white  man ; 
that  is,  to  act  as  a  white  man,  to  think 
as  a  white  man,  or  to  work  as  a  white 
man.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  crime,  disease,  and  death  mark 
the  career  of  Free  Neo'roism.  It  de- 
etroys  tlie  negro,  drags  down  white 
men,  burdens  them  with  taxes,  and 
must  inevitably  end,  where  the  num- 
ber of  the  two  races  approximate,  in 
social  convulsions  and  a  horrible  and 
revolting  war  of  races. 

PART  II. 

FEEE    NEGROISM    ELSEWHKRK. 

HAViN'i  taken  i  bi-ief  glance  at  free 


negroism  among  ourselves,  we  will 
now  take  a  general  survey  of  it  else- 
where. Freeing  the  negro  in  temper 
ate  latitudes,  where  the  numjber  was 
limited,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment 
in  its  effect  upon  the  interest  of  com- 
merce or  civilization.  White  labor, 
better  adapted  to  those  regions,  rush- 
ed in  to  supply  its  place,  and  if  no 
emancipation  had  occurred,  the  result 
would  have  been  even  more  healthy, 
for  the  negro  labor,  rendered  unprofit- 
able, would  have  been  sent  southward, 
where  it  would  have  been  productive- 
ly employed  in  j'aising  articles  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
more  northern  latitudes.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  see  the  really  disastrous 
effects  of  free  negroism,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  that  vast  Iro^^ical  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  cursed  with 
this  miserable  delusion.  Many  people, 
perhaps,  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory, which  now  lies  an  uncultivated 
waste,  solely  from  the  effects  of  remov- 
ing the  negro  from  the  control  of  the 
superior  race.  The  entire  continent 
of  North  and  South-America,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  North  to  Brazil 
on  the  South,  is  to-day,  little  more 
than  a  desert  waste.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Those  beautiful  and  fertile  islands 
— the  West-Indies — with  the  exception 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Let  us  see  how  much 
land  is  thus  lying  improductive  and 
neglected. 

The  number  of  square  miles  in  the 
territory  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
as  follows : 

Square  miles. 

Mexico, 829,916 

Central  America, 155,'7'70 

Venezuela, 426,712 

New-Granada, 521,948 

Ecuador, 287,638 

British  Guiana, 96,000 

Dutch  Guiana, 59,765 

French  Guiana, 22,500 

West-India  Islands, 150,000 

Total, 2,550,249 

The  United  States  and  Territories 
comprise  an  area  of  2,946,166  square 
miles,  so  that  here  is  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory nearly  equal  to  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country,  which, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  lies 
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au  uuprodnctive  waste.  If  the  cixvse 
of  God  had  rested  upon  it,  and,  like 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  it  had  been 
covered  with  a  bituminous  lake,  its 
condition  would  not  be  materially  dif- 
ferent. But,  instead  of  that,  the  Cre- 
ator made  it  originally  tlie  most  glo- 
rious land  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
Perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  as  exhaustless  as 
the  sea.  The  variety  and  extent  of 
its  productions  are  almost  unbound- 
ed, but,  as  God  said  before  he  made 
Adam,"  Lo!  there  is  no  one  to  till  the 
ground."  The  negro  freed,  basks  in 
idleness,  and  only  performs  just  suffi- 
cient labor  to  keep  life  in  his  body. 
The  earth,  liovvever,  is  so  rich  in  spon- 
taneous productions,  that  the  labor 
which  necessity  requires,  is  compara- 
tively none ;  and  lience  the  negro  in- 
dulges his  constitutional  complaint 
of  laziness  to  its  full  extent.  It  would 
uequire  more  space  than  v/e  have  at 
our  disposal  to  give  a  review  of  the 
decrepitude  and  decay  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  from  the  Rio  Grande 
ti)  the  Amazon.  But  a  brief  extract 
from  Prof.  Holton's  work  on  JVew- 
Granada*  will  give  an  indication  of 
it.  Speaking  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Cauca,  in  that  country,  he  says : 

"What  more  could  nature  do  for 
tills  people,  or  what  has  she  withhold- 
en  from  them  ?  What  production  of 
any  zone  would  be  unattainable  by 
jiatient  industry,  if  the)/  knein  of  such 
(I  virtue?  ]3ut  tlieir  valley  seems  to 
be  enriched  with  the  greatest  fertility 
and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world, 
only  to  show  the  tniraculous  jioioer  of 
idleness  and  unthrift  to  keep  land  poor. 
Here  the  family  have  sometimes  omit- 
ted their  dinner^  Jttst  because  there  vxis 
nothing  to  eat  m  the  house !  Maize, 
cocoa,  and  rice,  when  out  of  season, 
can  liardly  be  had  for  love  or  money  ; 
so  this  vailey,  a  very  Eden  by  nature, 
is  filled  with  hunger  and  poverty .'''' 

Now  there  are  over  2,000,000  of 
s(iuare  miles  essentially  in  the  same 
position — the  inhabitants,  degraded  in 


*  New-Grunada  :  Twenty  Montlia  in  the  Au- 
des.  By  Isa-n-  F.  lioltou,  M.A.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


morals,  lazy  in  habits,  and  Avorthleea 
in  every  respect.  The  improvements 
under  the  Spaniards  are  gone  to  decay 
and  ruin,  while  the  mongrel  popula- 
tion do  nothing  except  insult  the  name 
of  "  God  and  Liberty  "  by  indulging 
in  pronunciamentos  and  revolutions  ! 

THE    "VVEST-IXDIA    ISLANDS. 

From  these  Islands,  where  emanci- 
pation was  inaugurated  as  an  example 
for  us  to  follow,  we  propose  to  draw 
our  principal  illustrations  of  the  failui-e 
of  free  necci'oism.     This  is  the  more 
important,   because   the    abolitionists 
still  endeavor  to  cling  to  tlie  delusion 
that  it  has  been  a  success.     The  West- 
India  Islands  comprise,  it  is  estimated, 
in  all  about  150,000  square  miles,  or 
an  extent  of  territory  as  large  as  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi.    Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
are  uninhabited,  but  those  inhabited, 
and  more  or  less  under   cultivation, 
have  an  area,  as  stated   in   Colton's 
Atlas,  of  96,000  square  miles.     Cuba 
takes  off"  42,000  square  miles,  leaving 
54,000  in  Hayti  and  the  British  and 
French  Islands.     When  emancipp.tioi-; 
took  place  in  Jamaica,  in  1834,  it  was 
loudly  heralded  that  free  labor  in  tlie 
West-Indies  would  soon  render  "slav- 
ery" entirely  unprofitable  in  the  United 
States.     Mr.    Birney   encouraged   his 
followers  with  this  liope,  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  even  made  the  confi- 
dent prediction  that  the  "  American 
slave  system   must  inevitably  perish 
from  starvation."     George  Thompson, 
the   English   Abolitionist,  v/ho  came 
over  to  this  country  about  tliat  time 
to  fan  the  flame  of  anti-Southern  agi- 
tation, declared  that  "  soon  all  slave 
labor  cotton  would  be  repudiated  by 
the  English  manufacturers."     The  la- 
bor of  free  negroes  was  to  accomiilish 
all  this,  for  it  was  presumed  that  free- 
dom Avould  give  an  impetus  to  produc- 
tion, and  that  the  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry of  the  freed  black  men  would 
soon  far  outstrip  the  resources  of  those 
countries  where  "  the  unprofitable  and 
expensive  system  of  slave  labor"  was 
still  adhered  to.     The  millennium  was 
thus,  in  1833,  but  just  a  step  ahead  of 
the  Abolitionists.     They  had    'ibnosi 
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clutched  tne  El  Dorado  of  negro  per- 
fection. But  alas  !  for  their  confident 
anticipations  and  positive  predictions. 
In  six  years  the  answer  canie,  and  it 
was  as  follows  :  In  1800  the  West- 
Indies  exported  17,000,000  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton and  the  United  States  17,789,803 
lbs.  They  were  thus  at  this  time  about 
equally  productive.  In  1840  the  West- 
Indies  exported  only  860,157  lbs.  of 
cotton,  while  the  United  States  export- 
ed 743,941,061  lbs. !  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  "American  system  dying 
of  starvation,"  as  Garrison  predicted, 
or  of  the  Britisli  spinners  i-cfusing  to 
use  "slave"  grown  cotton,  England 
went  rio-ht  on  manufacturinsj;  "  slave" 
grown  cotton,  while  her  "j)hilanthro- 
pists,"  to  keep  up  tlie  delusion,  began 
to  talk  about  raising  cotton  in  Africa, 
by  free-negro  labor  tliere,  and  they 
have  ke])t  on  Udkixg  al)0ut  it,  and  all 
the  while  using  the  productions  of 
"slave"  labor.  But,  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  a  fuller  arid  more  complete 
view  of  the  tei-rible  blow  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  world  liave  re- 
ceived by  emancipation  in  the  Wrst- 
ludia  Islands,  we  jtropose  to  take  u)> 
a  few  of  the  more  important  Islands, 
and  notice  their  decline  with  some 
minuteness.  As  it  was  the  first  to  try 
"  impartial  freedom,"  Ave  commence 
with 

IIAYTI. 

This  island  is  divided  into  two  jiarts 
—  the    western    portion    being    Hayti 

S'oper,  and  the  eastern  forming  the 
ominican  ReiMiblic.  It  is  next  in 
size  to  Cuba,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  fertile  of  tlie  Antilles.  The  en- 
tire island  is  40(3  miles  in  length  by  a 
maximum  width  of  163.  The  number 
of  square  miles  is  27,690,  of  which 
10,091  are  comju-ised  hi  the  Haytien 
or  negro  Kepublic,  and  the  balance  in 
the  Dominican.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  population  of  Hay- 
ti, as  no  definite  statistics  exist,  but  it 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  550,000 
to  650,000.  The  climate,  natural  pro- 
ductions and  fertility  of  its  soil  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  otlier  portion  of  the 
known  world.  Gold,  silver,  platina, 
mercury,  copper,   iron,   tin,    sul])hur, 


rock-salt,  jasper,  marble,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
found  among  its  mineral  productions. 
The  gold-mines  have  long  since  been 
abandoned,  as  has  every  employment 
requiring  laborious  industry.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  but  on  account  of  the 
sea-breezes,  genei'ally  agreeable  and 
I)leasant,  even  during  the  summer 
heats.  Vegetation  is  of  the  richest 
and  most  luxuriant  kind. 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  a 
traveler,  "  to  convey  to  one  unac- 
quainted Avith  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  island  scenery  of  the  tropics,  a 
correct  impression  of  its  gorgeous 
beauty.  Islands  rising  from  a  crystal 
sea,  clothed  Avith  a  vegetation  of  sur- 
passing luxuriance  and  splendoi",  and 
of  every  variety,  from  the  tall  and 
graceful  palm,  the  stately  and  spread- 
ing mahoiianv,  to  the  brisfht  floAvers 
tliat  seem  to  ha\'e  stolen  their  tints 
fi'om  the  flowing  sun  above  them. 
Birds,  Avith  colors  as  varied  and  gor- 
eous  as  t*ie  hues  of  the  rainboAv,  flit 


amid  the  d;!rk  green  foliage  of  the  for- 
ests, and  flamingoes,  with  their  scarlet 
plumage,  flash  along  the  shore.  Fisli 
of  the  same  Aaried  hues  o-Hde  through 
Avaters  so  clear  that  for  fathoms  below 
tlie  surface  they  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
Turn  the  eye  Avhere  it  Avill,  on  sea  or 
land,  some  bright  color  flashes  l^efore 
it.  Nature  is  here  a  queen  indeed, 
and  dressed  for  a  gala  day. 

"  In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  tropics  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scen- 
ery in  the  world.  The  broad,  fertile 
lagoons,  covered  Avith  groves  of  orange, 
citron,  and  coffee,  Avith  here  and  there 
a  delicate  column  of  smoke  indicating 
the  locality  of  some  invisible  dAvelling  ; 
groves  of  mangroves,  rising  apparently 
from  the  midst  of  the  waters,  but  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  dangerous 
shalloAvs,  gradually  become  visible. 
No  rough  promontory,  as  upon  our 
northern  shores,  meets  the  eye ;  every 
angle  is  delicately  rounded,  every  fe;t- 
ture  of  the  scenery  undulating  and 
graceful." 

To  this  surpassing  beauty  is  added 

almost  all  the  natural  productions  that 

can  be  conceived.     The  mounlains  are 

'  covered  Avith  forests  of  pine,  mahog- 
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any,  fusie,  satin-A^ood,  lig-imm  vitre, 
iuid  other  cabinet  woods.  All  tlie 
nsuivl  tropical  productions  grow  spon- 
taneously in  great  abundance,  includ- 
ing j)lantains,  bananas,  yams,  maize, 
iiiillet,  oranges,  pine-apples,  melons, 
grapes,  etc.  The  staples  of  cultiva- 
tion are  cottee,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  Surely,  such  a 
country  as  this  has  been  peculiarly 
blessed  bv  the  Creator,  and  it  seems 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  na- 
ture to  allow  its  exhaustless  resources 
to  remain  undeveloped.  But  what  is 
its  history  ? 

In  1790  Ilayti  was  in  a  high  state  of 
prosperity.  At  that  time  it  supplied 
half  of  Europe  with  sugar.  It  was  a 
French  colony,  and  contrdned  a  popu- 
lation which  numbered  about  500,000, 
of  which  38,360  were  whites,  and  28,- 
370  free  negroes,  mostly  mulattoes. 
The  remainder  were  negro  "  slaves." 
The  period  of  which  we  speak  was  the 
era  of  the  great  French  Revolution, 
Avhen  doctrines  of  "  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity"  had  full  sway  in  France. 
The  colonists  or  white  people  of  Hay- 
ti  entered  with  great  fervor  into  the 
support  of  these  doctrines,  but  they 
intended  them  to  apply  to  white  men, 
and  tohite  men  only.  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  pleasure  of  the  "  Mountain 
Department "  of  the  French  Assem- 
bly. That  demanded  "impartial  free- 
dom," and  "impartial  freedom"  it  was. 
In  1793  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  in 
Ilayti  was  decreed,  and  the  grand  ex- 
periment of  "impartial  freedom"  com- 
menced. The  result  of  that  experi- 
ment is  now,  after  seventy  years'  trial, 
before  the  world.  If  the  negro  has 
any  capacity  for  self-government,  any 
of  the  inherent,  natural  abilities  or 
energies  of  the  white  man,  surely  lie 
ouQcht  to  have  shown  them  during  this 
time.  With  a  country  whose  natural 
resources  and  fertility  are  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  with  a  climate  exactly  suited 
to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
race,  surely  there  should  have  been 
uo  such  word  as  fail.  The  island  had 
been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  to  an  exalted  commercial 
prosperity  by  the  French  planters.  It 
was  txvrned  over  to  its  new  masters 


like  a  garden  ready  cultivated,  and  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  it  as  it 
was,  and  go  on  in  the  careei  of  prof^- 
pei"ity  which  had  been  so  successfully 
inaugurated.  I>ut  what  are  the  facts  '-* 
A  iiiw  statistics  will  show,  more  vir- 
idly  than  words,  how  fearfully  the  is- 
land has  retrograded  and  how  filla- 
cious  are  all  the  hopes  which  have 
been  indulged  in,  as  to  the  industry 
of  negroes,  when  left  to  themselves. 
In  1790  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
Ilayti  v>'ere  827,828,000,  the  princii)ai 
productions  being  as  follows : 

Su/jar,  lbs., 163,405,220 

Coffee," 68,151,180 

Cotton,  " 6,286,1 2(1 

Indigo," 930,016 

In  1826,  about  thirty  years  after 
emancipation,  the  figures  stood  thus  • 

.  Sugar,   lbs., 32,864 

Coffee,    " 32,189,784 

Cotton,  " 620,972 

Indigo,  "  none. 

Now  there  is  no  sugar  at  all  export- 
ed, while  coffee  and  logwood  have  be- 
come the  princip;\l  items  of  export. 
The  former  is  gathered  wild  from  the 
mountains,  or  from  the  old  abandoned 
French  plantations,  while  all  that  is 
required  in  order  to  get  the  latter  is 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  grows 
spontaneously,  and  take  it  to  market. 
It  is.  therefore,  seen  that  all  cultivation 
is  abandoned,  and  only  those  articles 
are  now  exported  which  require  no 
labor  to  ])roduce  them.  In  1849,  the 
latest  date  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
liable statistics,  and  sixty  years  after 
emancipation,  the  exports  of  the  ar- 
ticles we  have  named  were  as  follows :    * 

Sugar,   lbs., none. 

Coffee,    " 30,608,343 

Cotton,  " 544,516 

Indigo,  "  none. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  ac- 
curacy, what  the  present  value  of  the 
exports  of  Hayti  amount  to.  JMr. 
Sumner,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, placed  them  at  |2,673,000.  This, 
we  apprehend,  is  just  about  doublo 
the  real  value.  A  recent  traveler,  Mr 
Underhill,  says  he  could  find  7io  statls 
tics  in  Ilayti  as  to  her  commerce,  and 
Mr.  Sumner's  figures  aro«  lovibtless, 
mere  guess-work.    But  grant  what  Mr 
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Siuniier  says,  and  what  a  'lolet'u!  \)\c- 
ture  of  commercial  ruin  it  presents ! 
In  1790,  the  exports  of  Ilayti  amomit- 
ecl  to  $27,828,000,  and  now,  according 
even  to  abolition  testimony,  they  foot 
up  only  $2,683,000  !  Comment  is  mi- 
neccssary. 

The  statistics  we  have  quoted  are 
taken  from  the  U.  /S.  Commercial  lie- 
lations,''^  Vol.  I.  pp.  561-2,  officially 
reported  to  Congress,  and  published 
by  order  of  that  body.  But  all  these 
figures  are  fully  corroborated  by  every 
candid  and  impartial  traveler.  A  for- 
eign resident  at  the  capital  of  Ilayti, 
under  a  recent  date,  writes  : 

"  This  country  has  made,  since  its 
emancipation,  no  progress  whatever. 
The  population  partially  live  upon  the 
produce  of  the  grown  wild  coffee  jilan- 
tations,  remnants  of  the  French  do- 
minion. Properly  speaking,  planta- 
tions after  the  model  of  the  English 
in  Jamaica  or  the  Spanish  in  Cuba,  do 
not  exist  here.  Hayti  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  fertile  of  the 
Antilles.  It  has  more  mountains  than 
Cuba,  and  more  space  than  Jamaica. 
Nowhere  the  coffee-tree  could  better 
thrive  than  here,  as  it  especially  likes 
a  mountainous  soil.  But  the  indoleyice 
of  the  negro  has  brought  the  once  splen- 
did plantations  to  decay.  They  noAv 
gather  coffee  only  from  the  groion  loild 
trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane has  entirely  disappeared.,  and  the 
island  that  once  supplied  the  one  half 
of  Europe  with  sugar  now  supplies  its 
own  wants  from  Jamaica  and  the 
United  States." 

In  order  to  show  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Hayti  more  fully,  we  quote 
from  a  work  just  published  in  Lon- 
don, entitled  The  West-Indies  —  their 
Moral  and  Social  Condition.  The 
author,  Mr.  E.  B.  Underbill,  was 
sent  out  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  London,  and  is  an  aboli- 
tionist of  the  deepest  dye.  While 
finding  all  the  excuses  he  can  for  the 
decay  of  the  island,  he  is  forced  to 
own  the  truth.  He  describes  his  joui-- 
ney  to  Port  au  Prince  as  follows : 

"  We  passed  by  many  or  through 
many  abandoned  plantations.,  the 
huildings  in  ruin^  the  sugar-mills  de- 


caj'ed,  and  the  iron  pans  strewing  the. 
roadside.,  cracked  and  broken.  But 
for  the  law  that  forbids,  on  paiii  of 
confiscation,  tlie  export  of  all  metals, 
they  would  long  ago  have  been  sold 
to  foreign  merchants. 

"Only  once  in  this  long  ride  did  Ave 
come  upon  a  mill  in  use ;  it  Avas  grind- 
ing canes,  in  order  to  manufacture  thy 
syrup  froni  which  tctfla  is  made,  a  kind 
of  inferior  rum,  the  intoxicating  drink 
of  the  country.  The  mill  was  worked 
by  a  lai'ge  over-shot  or  water-wheel 
tiie  water  being  brought  by  an  aque 
duct  from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  banana- 
gardens,  or  small  patches  of  maize 
round  the  cottages,  nowhere  did  this 
magnificent  and  fertile  plain  show 
signs  of  cultivation. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion before  the  Revolution  of  1793, 
thousands  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  were 
produced  ;  noio^  not  07ie.  All  is  decay 
and  desolation.  The  pastures  are  de- 
sert(id,  and  the  prickly  pear  covers  the 
land  once  laughing  with  the  bright 
hues  of  the  sugar-cane. 

"  The  hydraulic  works,  erected  at 
vast  expense  for  irrigation,  have  crum- 
bled to  dust.  The  plow  is  an  unknoion 
implement  of  ctdture,  although  so  em- 
inently adapted  to  the  great  plains 
and  deep  soil  of  Hayti. 

"A  country  so  capable  of  producing 
for  export,  and  therefore  for  the  en- 
richment of  its  people — besides  sugar, 
and  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  the  cacao 
bean,  spices,  every  tropical  fruit,  and 
many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe — lies  un- 
cultivated, unoccupied,  and  desolate. 
Its  rich  mines  are  neither  explored 
nor  worked ;  and  its  beautiful  Avoods 
rot  in  the  soil  Avhere  they  groAV.  A 
little  logwood  is  exported,  but  ebony, 
mahogany,  and  the  finest  building 
timber  rarely  fall  before  the  wood- 
man's ax,  and  then  only  for  local  use. 
The  present  inhabitants  despise  all 
servile  labor,  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  content  Avith  the  spontaneous 
p>roductions  of  the  soil  and  forest.^'' 

The  degraded,  barbarous  condition 
of  the  negroes  of  Hayti  is  Avell  illus- 
trated in  a  description  given  by  Mr. 
Underbill,  of  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  "  the 
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religion  of  Vaudoux,  or  serpent-wor- 
•hip."  It  is  a  native  African  supei- 
Btition,  and  proves,  beyond  all  (|Ues- 
tion,  the  rapid  return  of  the  Hayti 
neo'roes  to  the  orijj^inal  savaorism  of 
their  African  ancestors.  Mr.  U.  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  heathenish  rite,  as  described  to 
him  by  one  of  the  resident  mission- 
aries, which  we  regret  we  have  not 
space  to  give  entire.  The  perform- 
ances are  p^-eceded  by  the  following 
barbaric  chorus  ! 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  Bomba,  hen  !  hen  ! 
Canga  bafia  te 
Canga  mourne  de  le 
Canga  de  ki  li 
Canga  li." 

The  object  worshiped  is  a  small 
(/reen  snake^  and  the  custom  is  a 
purely  African  heathenism.  The  ne- 
gro always  has  a  predisposition  to  it, 
but  it  is  repressed  when  he  is  under 
white  control.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  revived  extensively  in  Hayti. 

"The  Vaudoux,"  says  Mr.  Under- 
hill,  "  meet  in  a  retired  spot,  designat- 
ed at  a  previous  meeting.  On  enter- 
ing they  take  off  their  shoes,  and  bind 
about  their  bodies  handkerchiefs,  in 
which  a  red  color  predominates.  The 
king  is  known  by  the  scarlet  band 
ai'ound  his  head,  w^orn  like  a  crown, 
and  a  scarf  of  the  same  color  distin- 
guishes the  queen.  The  object  of 
adoration,  the  serpent,  is  placed  on  a 
stand.  It  is  then  Avorshiped ;  after 
which  the  box  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
the  queen  mounts  upon  it,  is  seized 
with  violent  tremblings,  and  gives  ut- 
terance to  oracles  in  response  to  the 
prayers  of  the  worshipers.  A  dance 
closes  the  ceremony.  The  king  puts 
his  hand  on  the  serpent's  box ;  a  tre- 
mor seizes  him,  which  is  communicat- 
ed to  the  circle.  A  delirious  wliirl  or 
dance  ensues,  hightened  by  the  free 
use  of  tafia.  Tlie  weakest  fall,  as  if 
dead,  upon  the  spot.  The  bacchanalian 
revelers,  always  dancing  and  turning 
about,  are  boi'ne  away  into  a  place 
near  at  hand,  where  sometimes,  under 
the  triple  excitement  of  promiscuous 
intercource,  drunkenness  and  darkness, 
aceaes  are  euacted,  enougli   to   make 


the  impassible  gods  of  Africa  itself 
gnash  their  teeth  with  horron*." 

Wliat  a  disgusting  picture  of  sav 
agism  and  heathenism  does  not  tlu's 
])resent !  And  yet,  there  are  peopk 
who  try  to  palm  off  upon  the  world 
the  idea  that  negroes  can  remain  civ 
ilized  when  left  to  themselves.  This 
same  missionary,  Mr.  Webley,  writ- 
ing to  the  London  Missionary  Herald, 
in  1850,  says:  "These  Vaudoux  al- 
most deluge  the  Ilaytien  part  of  the 
Island.  They  practice  witchcraft  and 
mysticism  to  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tent. They  are  singular  adepts  at  poi- 
soning. A  jjersou  rarely  escapes  them 
when  he  has  been  fixed  upon  as  a  vic- 
tim^  It  is  thus  seen  that  Obeism  is 
quite  as  prevalent  in  Ilayti  as  it  is  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  What  more 
need  be  said  to  prove  the  relapse  of 
these  negroes  iuto  their  original  bar- 
barism ?  Such,  then,  is  the  condition 
of  Ilayti.  Production  gone,  ciom- 
merce  gone,  and  the  negroes  them- 
selves returning  to  their  original  Af- 
rican heathenism ! 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  about  150  miles  long  by 
about  50  in  width.  Its  area  is  about 
6400  square  miles,  or  4,000,000  of 
acres.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable of  the  British  West-India  Is- 
lands. The  last  census  taken  was  in 
1844,  when  the  population  stood  as 
follows  :  Whites,  15,779  ;  negroes, 
293,128;  mulattoes,  68,529.  By  the 
census  of  1861,  the  only  one  taken 
since,  the  population  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  whites,  13,816  ;  mulattoes, 
81,065  ;  negroes,  346,374.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  who  can  read  is 
set  down  at  80,724,  and  50,726  as 
able  to  read  and  write.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  over  300,000  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  educa- 
tion is  evidently  confined  to  the  whites 
and  mulattoes,  leaving  the  negroes  in 
their  natural  ignorance,  where  they  have 
neither  oral  nor  any  other  instruction. 
Of  coui^e  "educated"  negroes  are  sim- 
ply  monstrosities,  but  as  some  people 
seem  to  suppose  that  "  freedom  "  "will 
develop  such  "  white  crows,"  we  have 
cited  these  statistics  to  show  that  Ja 
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maica  has  not  yet  protluct'd  tlicm, 
afteif  a  twenty-five  years'  trial.  The 
white  population,  it  will  also  be  seen, 
is  gradually  decreasing  —  dying  out 
—  through  the  blood  of  the  negro. 

The  ])roductions  of  Jamaica  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  West- 
India  Islands.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
fertile,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  coffee, 
pimento,  and  ginger.  It  is  also  rich 
in  minerals,  cabinet-woods,  etc.,  and 
the  low  grounds  yield  abundantly  the 
plantain,  banana,  yam,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pine-apples,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, etc.,  etc.  Jamaica  has  been 
in  possession  of  England  ever  since 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  from  Africa  in 
1807,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. Her  history,  since  then,  has 
been  one  of  gradual  but  sure  decay. 
The  restriction  upon  her  supply  of 
labor  produced  some  decrease  in  her 
productions,  and  the  abolition  of 
"slavery"  in  1833  hastened  the  final 
destruction  of  the  island.  The  ne- 
groes freed  in  1833  were  to  scr\e  H\e 
years  as  apprentices,  and  on  the  first 
of  August,  1838,  to  have  their  uncon- 
ditional liberty.  For  this  injury  to  the 
negro,  and  crime  toward  the  white 
man,  the  planters  were  allowed  about 
.$30,000,000,  the  whole  sum  e\-]>ended 
in  all  the  islands,  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, being  about  .S]00,OwO,boO. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Facts  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  to  them  we 
appeal.  The  value  of  the  ex])orts  of 
Jamaica,  (we  quote  from  the  Cyclo- 
'(itecUa  of  Commerce^  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  of  this  city,) 
oefore  and  after  the  emancipation, 
will  illustrate  what  we  say: 

BEFORE    EMANCIPATION. 

Years.  Value  of  Exports. 

1809  £3,033,234 

ISIO  2,303,579 

AFTER    EMANCIPATION. 

1853  £837,276 

1854  932,316 

The  productions  of  Jamaica  show, 
forcibly,  what  the  above  figures  ex- 
hibit by  values.  In  1805,  two  yeai^ 
liolbre  the  prohibition  of  African  emi- 


gration,  the  productions  of  Jamaica 
were  as  follows  • 

PRODUCTS    OF    JAMAICA    IN    1805. 

Sugar, 150,3r)2  hhds. 

Rum, 4H,S37  punch. 

Pimento, 1,041,540  lbs. 

Coffee, 17,961,928  lbs. 

The  production  of  the  island,  at 
that  time,  was  at  its  highest  point. 
The  sugar  was  the  largest  crop  ever 
produced  in  Jamaica.  The  loss  of 
labor  was  severely  felt,  especially  in 
the  sugar-culture,  so  th.it  in  1834,  the 
year  emancipation  was  effected,  the 
production  stood  as  follows : 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1834. 

Sugar, 84,756  hhds. 

Rum, 32, 1 11  punch. 

Pimento, 3,605,400  lbs. 

Coffee, 17,725,731  lbs. 

In  the  A'ery  next  year,  the  first  one 
under  free  uegroism,  there  was  a  man- 
ifest falling  off.  The  sugar  production 
was  only  77,970  hhds.,  nearly  10,000 
hhds.  less;  cofiee  was  only  10,593,018 
lbs.,  a  decrease  of  over  7,000,000  lbs., 
and  this  decrease  has  steadily  continu- 
ed, until  in  1856  the  production  of 
.Tamaica  stood  as  follows  : 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1856 

Sugar, 25,920  hhds. 

Rum, ....    14,470  punch. 

Pimento, 6,848,622  lbs. 

Coffee 3,328,147  lbs. 

The  only  crop  that  had  increased 
was  that  of  pimento,  or  allspice,  the 
increase  of  which,  instead  of  being  an 
evidence  of  the  industry  of  the  negro, 
is  the  I'everse.  The  pimento-tree 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica,  and  rapidly 
spreads  over  land  formerly  under  cul- 
tivation. As  the  plantations  were 
abandoned,  they  were  overrun  with 
this  tree,  and  the  negro  women  and 
children  picked  the  berries  without 
the  trouble  of  cultivation.  The  coffee- 
tree,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  like  the 
pimento,  and  grows  wild  in  many 
places.  Hence  the  production  of  cof- 
fee has  not  fallen  off  in  the  same  pro-- 
portion  as  that  of  sugar,  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion. The  cofiee  crop  of  Jamaica, 
however,'  was  in  1813,  before  the 
overthrQw  of  "  slave"  labor,  34,046 
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585  lbs.,  but  the  average  crop  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  not  been  over 
5,000,000  lbs.,  while  the  sugar  crop 
had  fallen  in  1853  as  low  as  20,000 
hhds. !  These  facts  and  statistics  de- 
monstrate the  down-hill  progress  of 
Jamaica,  and  show  .  what  may  be  ex- 
pected wherever  the  experiment  of 
free  negi^ism  is  attempted. 

The  rapidity  with  which  estates 
Lave  been  abandoned  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  decrease  in  the  taxable  property 
of  the  island,  is  also  astounding.  The 
movable  and  immovable  property  of 
Jamaica  was  once  estimated  at  £50,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  $250,000,000.  In 
1850  the  assessed  valuation  had  fallen 
to  £13,500,000.  In  1851  it  was  re- 
duced to  £9,500,000,  and  Mr.  West- 
moreland, in  a  speech  in  the  Jamaica 
House  of  Assembly,  stated  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  falling  off  would  be 
£2,000,000  more  in  1852.  From  a 
report  made  to  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly of  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
olantations  abandoned  during  the  years 
1848,  '49,  '50,  '51  and  '52,  we  gather 
t,he  following  facts : 

Sugar-estates  abandoned, 128 

"         "     partially  abandoned,. .    71 

Coffee-plantations  abandoned,. ...  96 
"  "     partially  aWidoned, .   66 

The  total  number  of  acres  thus 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  five  years 
was  391,187!  This  is  only  a  sample, 
for  the  same  process  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  emancipation.  In  the 
five  yeai's  immediately  succeeding 
emancipation,  the  abandoned  estates 
itood  as  follows : 

Sugar-estates,  140, 168,032  acres. 

Colfoe-plantiitions,  465,  .188,400       " 

These  plantations  employed  49,383 
lal)()ix'rs,  wliose  industry  was,  theie- 
foix^,  at  once  lost  to  the  world,  and 
the  articles  they  Ijad  raised  were  just 
so  much  subtracted  from  CGnsum])tion. 
Tlie  price  of  these  articles,  sugar  and 
coffee,  was  increased  on  acccnmt  of 
the  diminished  production,  and  tbat 
mcreased  cost  represented  the  tax 
wliich  the  world  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  allowing  Sambo  to  loll  in  idle- 
uess.  Tlie  Gyclopccdia  of  Commerce 
Bays,  "tlial  tlte  'nei/ra  in  rapkU]i  reced- 


ing into  a  savage  state,  and  ^hat  unless 
there  is  a  large  and  immediate  supply 
of  immigrants,  all  society  ictll  come  to 
a  speedy  end,  and  the  island  become  a 
second  Hayti." 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  Ja- 
maica, as  stated  in  an  impartial  work. 
Let  us  hear  now  what  the  LondoE. 
Times  candidly  owns  up  to.     It  says  . 

"There  is  no  blinking  the  truth. 
Years  of  bitter  experience,  years  oi 
hope  deferred,  of  self-devotion  unre- 
quited, of  prayers  unanswered,  of  suf 
ferings  derided,  of  insults  unresented, 
of  contumely  patiently  endured,  have 
convinced  us  of  the  truth.  It  must 
be  spoken  out  loudly  and  energetical- 
ly, despite  the  Avild  mockings  of  'howl- 
ing cant.'  The  freed  West-India  slave 
'will  not  till  the  soil  for  wages ;  the 
free  son  of  the  ex-slave  is  as  obstinate 
as  his  sire.  He  will  not  cultivate 
lands  which  he  has  not  bought  for  his 
own.  Yams,  mangoes  and  plantains 
— these  satisfy  his  wants  ;  he  cares 
not  for  yours.  Cotton,  sugar,  coffee 
and  tobacco  he  cares  but  little  for. 
And  what  matters  it  to  him  that  the 
Englishman  has  sunk  his  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  on  mills,  ma- 
chinery and  plants,  which  now  totter 
on  the  languishing  estate  that  for 
years  has  only  returned  him  beggary 
and  debt?  He  eats  his  yams  and 
snio-crers  at  '  Buckra.'  We  know  not 
why  this  should  be,  but  so  it  is.  The 
negro  has  been  bought  Avith  a  price — 
the  price  of  English  taxation  and  Eng- 
lish toil.  He  has  been  redeemed  from 
bondage  hy  the  sioeat  and  travail  of 
some  millions  of  hard-ioorhing  Eng- 
lishmen. Twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling — one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars—  have  been  distilled  from  the 
brains  and  muscles  of  the  free  English 
laborer,  of  every  degree,  to  fashion 
the  West-India  negro  into  a  '  free,  in- 
dependent laborer.'  '  Free  and  inde- 
pendent' enough  he  has  become,  God 
knows,  but  laborer  he  is  not  ;  and,  sc 
far  as  we  can  see,  never  will  be.  H( 
will  sing  hymns  and  quote  texts,  bu' 
honest,  steady  industry  he  not  onl; 
detests  but  despises.'''' 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Lon- 
don   Tiints — such  the   universal   evi 
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dence  ot  gvery  candid  individual. 
How  different  is  tliis  picture  from 
tliat  predicted  l)y  tlie  Abolitionists  ! 
Tlie  llev.  Dr.  Chainiing,  the  Dr.  Chee- 
ver  of  that  day,  made  the  following 
[)rophecy  in  1 833^  as  the  result  of 
emancipation  : 

"  Tlie  pljinters,  in  general,  "would 
suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipa- 
tion. This  change  would  make  them 
richer  rather  than  poorer.  One  would 
think,  indeed,  from  the  common  lan- 
guage on  the  suhjeet,  that  the  negroes 
wi  ro  to  be  annihilated  by  being  set 
free;  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
South  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  But  the  colored  man,  when 
freed,  will  not  vanish  froni  the  soil. 
He  Avill  stand  there  Avith  the  same 
muscles  as  before,  only  strung  anew 
by  liberty ;  witli  the  same  limbs  to 
toil,  and  with  stronger  motives  to  toil 
than  before.  He  will  work  from  hope^ 
no'  fear ;  will  work  for  liimself,  nut 
foi  others;  and  miless  all  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  arc  reversed  un- 
der a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better 
than  before.  We  believe  that  agricul- 
tiu'e  will  revive,  our  worn-out  soils 
will  be  renewed,  awd  the  whole  coun- 
try assume  a  brighter  aspect  under 
free  labor.'''' 

This  is  the  same  story  the  Aboli- 
tionists are  singing  now,  not  having 
yet  learned  that  "  the  princi])les  of 
human  nature  are  reversed  under  a 
l^lack  skin" — that  is,  of  lohite  human 
nature,  and  it  was  from  a  total  miscon- 
cejition  of  the  negro  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  fell  into  Ids  grand  mistake.  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope,  an  Englishman,  and 
an  anti-slavery  man,  who  has  written 
a  book  on  Jamaica,  seems  to  know 
ratlier  more  of  the  negro  race  than 
Dr.  Channi'ng  did.  The  London  Times, 
il rawing  its  facts  from  Mr.  Trollope, 
says  of  it ; 

"  A  servile  race,  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  for  tlie  hardest  physical  work 
in  a  Ijurninir  climate.  The  neu'ro  has 
no  desire  for  property  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  labor  with  sustained 
])Ow:^r.  He  lives  fro'.n  hand  to  mouth. 
In  oi'der  that  he  may  have  his  dinnei* 
and  some  small  finery,  he  will  work  a 
little,  bu''.  iftei-  that  lie  is  content  to  lie 


in  the  si:?i.  This  in  Jamaica  lie  can 
very  easily  do,  for  emancipation  and 
fvvc  trade  liave  combined  to  throw 
enormous  tracts  of  land  out  of  culti- 
vaiioji,  and  on  these  the  negro  squats^. 
getting  all  that  he  wants  with  ver\ 
little  trouble,  and  sinking,  in  the  nm-i 
resolute  f  ishion,  to  the  savage  state 
Lying  under  his  cotton-tree,  he  refuses 
to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. '  Xo,  tankee,  massa,  me  tired 
now  ;  me  no  want  nrore  money.'  Or, 
by  the  Avay  of  variety,  he  may  say: 
'  No,  workee  no  more ;  money  no 
nuff ;  workee  no  pay.'  And  so  the 
planter  must  see  liis  canes  foul  with 
\\'oe(ls,  because  he  can  not  prevail  on 
Sambo  to  earn  a  second  shilling  by 
going  into  the  cane-fields.  He  calls 
him  a  lazv  nio-o-er,  and  threatens  him 
with  starvation.  His  answer  is :  '  No, 
massa;  no  starve  now;  God  send 
plenty  yam.'  These  yams,  be  it  ob- 
served, on  which  Sambo  lives,  and  on 
tlie  strength  of  which  he  declines  to 
work,  are  grovrn  on  the  planter's  own 
ground,  and  {)robabh'  planted  at  his 
own  expense. 

"There  lies  the  shiny,  oily,  odorous 
ncLTi'O  under  his  manou-tree,  eating 
the  luscious  fruit  in  the  sun.  He 
sends  his  black  m-chin  up  for  a  bread- 
fruit, and,  behold,  the  family  table  is 
spread.  He  pierces  a  cocoa-nut,  and 
lo  !  there  is  his  beverage.  He  lies  on 
the  ground,  surrounded  by  oi'anges, 
bananas,  and  pine-a])j)les.  Why  should 
he  woi'k  ?  Let  Sambo  himself  reply  : 
'  No,  massa,  me  weak  in  me  belly ; 
me  no  workee  to-day :  me  "o  like 
workee  just  um  little  moment.'  " 

This  is  a  graphic  description  of  the 
negro  character,  where  the  climate 
gives  him  a  chance  to  show  out  his 
real  nature.  The  same  author  says 
that  "  one  half  of  the  sugar-estates, 
and.  7no7'e  than  one  half  of  the  coffee- 
plantations  have  gone  back  into  a  state 
of  bush.'' 

The  idea  of  working  for  pay  ne\er 
entered  in  black  nature.  As  long  ago 
as  Mungo  Park  traveled  in  Africa,  he 
discovered  that  "  paid  servants,  [hm-- 
sons  of  free  condition,  voluntarily 
working  for  pay,  are  nnhnoxni  here.'' 
No  traveler   in  Africa,  down  to   Dr 
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Livingstone,  has   reversed  tluit  jiidg- 
uieut. 

In   Lewis's  West-Indies,  written  IV 
years    before   emancipation,  it   is   re- 
marked :  "  As  to  free  blacks,  they  are 
nnfortunately  lazy  and  improvident ; 
most  of  them  half-starved,  and  only 
anxious  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Even  those  who  profess  to  be  tailors, 
carpenters,    or    coopers   are,   for   the 
most  part,  careless,  drunken  and  dis- 
sipated,  and   never  take   pains   suffi- 
cient  to   attain   to   any  dexterity  in 
their  trades  !     As  for  a.  free   negro 
hirimj  Juinself  out  for  plantation  la- 
bor^ no  instance  of  such  a  thing  toas 
ejer  hnoion  in  Jamaica^     Earl  Grey 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  June 
10th,  1852,  "  that  it  was  established  by 
statistical  fiicts  that  the  neo;roes  were 
idle^  and  falling  back  in  civilization ,' 
that,    relieved    from    the    coercion   to 
wliicli  they  were  formerly  subjected, 
and  a  couple   of  days'   labor   giving 
them  enough  food  for  a  fortnight,  the 
climate   rendering   clothinof   and  fuel 
not   necessary   to    life,   they   had   no 
earthly    motive    to    give    a    greater 
amount  of  service  than  for  mere  sub- 
sistence."     Sir    H.    Light   and   Gov. 
Barkley  have  both  shown,  also,  that 
the  majority  of  the  free   negroes  of 
the  West-Indies  are  living  in  idleness, 
and  the  French  colonies,  according  to 
a  work  from  M.  Vacherot,  published 
a  few  years  ago  at  Paris,  demonstrate 
the  same  ruinous  result  under  their 
emancipation  act. 

Captain  Hamilton,  on  his  examina- 
tion as  a  witness,  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  stated  that  "  Ja- 
maica^ without  any  exaggeration^  had 
become  a  desert^ 

In  1850  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  then 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New-York 
Evening  Post^  paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica, 
ind  wrote  a  book  thereon.  As  the 
testimony  of  an  anti-slavery  man  his 
statements  are  gi\'en.  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  that  the  land  of  tliat  island  is  as 
prolific  as  any  in  tlie  woi-ld.  It  can 
be  bouglit  for  -^5  to  -^lO  per  acre,  and 
live  acres  confei"  the  rigiit  of  voting 
and  eligibility  to  |)ui)lic  offices.  Plant- 
ers offi'i    §1.50  per  day  for  labor;   IG 


days'  labor  will  enable  a  negro  to  buy 
land  enough  to  make  him  a  voter  and 
the  market  of  Kingston  offers  a  ofreat 
demand  for  vegetables  at  all  times 
These  facts,  said  Mr.  Bigelow,  place 
independence  within  the  reach  of 
every  black.  But  what  are  the  re- 
sults ?  There  has  been  no  increase  in 
voters  in  20  years.  Lands  run  wild. 
Kingston  gets  its  vegetables  from  the 
United  States. 

But  we  will  accumulate  proof — pile 
it  up,  if  needed.  Mr.  Robert  Baird, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  oi 
"  the  glorious  Act  of  British  Emanci- 
pation," on  visiting  the  West-Indies 
for  his  health,  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  desolate  appearance 
Ibere. 

"  That  the  West-Indians,"  says  Mr. 
Baird,  "  are  always  grumbling,  is  an 
observation  often  heard,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  is  very  true  that  they  are  so.  But 
let  any  one  who  thinks  that  the  extent 
and  clamor  of  the  complaint  exceeds 
the  magnitude  of  the  distress  which 
lias  called  it  forth,  go  to  the  West-In- 
dies and  judge  for  himself.  Let  him 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  neglected 

KSX>    ABA]ST)0]S^ED     ESTATES THE     UX 

CULTIVATED  FIELDS,  FAST  HUKKTINC. 
BACK  INTO  A  STATE  OF  NATUKE,  WITH 
ALL  THE  SPEED  OF  TEOnCAL  LUXURI- 
ANCE  THE     DISMANTLED    AND    SILENT 

MACHINERY,  THE  CRUMBLING  WALLS, 
AND  DESERTED  MANSIONS,  WHICH  ARE 
FAMILIAR     SIGHTS     IN     MOST     OF     THE 

British  West-Indian  Colonies.  Let 
him  then  transport  himself  to  the 
Spanish  Islands  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  and  witness  the  life  and  activity 
which  in  these  slave  colonies  prevail. 
Let  him  observe  for  himself  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  slaves — the  improvements 
daily  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  in  the  processes  carried  on 
at  the  Ingcnois  or  sugar-mills — and 
the  general^  indescribable  air  of  thriv- 
ing and 2'>''i'osperity  vjhich  swround  the 
tohole  —  and  then  let  him  come  back 
to  England  and  say,  if  he  honestly 
can,  that  the  British  West-Indian 
])lanters  and  proprietors  are  grum- 
blers, who  complain  without  adequate 
cause." 
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Ex  Governor  Wood,  of  Oliio,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica  in  1853,  and 
who  is  no  friend  to  "  slavery,"  says  : 

"  Since  the  blacks  have  been  liber- 
ated, they  have  become  indolent,  inso- 
lent, degraded  and  dishonest.  They 
ai-e  a  rude,  beastly  set  of  vagabonds, 
lying  naked  about  the  streets,  as  filthy 
as  the  Hottentots,  and  I  believe  worse. 
On  getting  to  the  wharf  of  Khigston, 
the  first  thing  the  blacks  of  both  sexes, 
perfectly  naked,  come  swarming  about 
tlie  boat,  and  would  dive  for  small 
piec(!S  of  coin  that  were  thrown  by 
the  jiassengei's.  On  entering  the  city 
the  stranger  is  annoyed  to  death  by 
black  beggars  at  every  step,  and  you 
must  often  show  him  your  pistol  or 
an  uplifted  cane  to  rid  yourself  of  their 
importunities." 

Sewell,  in  his  work  on  the  Ordeal 
of  Free  Labor,  in  which  he  defends 
emancij^ation,  and  pleads  for  still 
more  extended  privileges  to  the  blacks, 
says  of  Kingston  : 

"  There  is  not  a  house  in  decent  re- 
pair ;  not  a  wharf  in  good  order ;  no 
pavement,  no  sidewalk,  no  drainages, 
and  scanty  water ;  no  light.  There 
is  nothing  like  work  done.  Wreck 
and  ruin,  destitution  and  neglect.  The 
inhabitants,  taken  en  masse,  are  steep- 
ed to  the  eyelids  in  immorality.  The 
population  shows  unnatural  decrease. 
Illegitimacy  exceeds  legitimacy.  No- 
thing is  replaced  that  time  destroys. 
If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  house  to 
the  street,  it  remains  there.  If  a 
spout  is  loosened  by  the  wind,  it 
hangs  by  a  thread  till  it  fiiUs  ;  if  fur- 
niture is  accidentally  broken,  the  idea 
of  having  it  mended  is  not  entertain- 
ed. A  God-forsaken  place,  without 
life  or  energy,  old,  dilapidated,  sickly, 
filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage 
of  sound  morality,  of  reason  and  of 
common-sense.  Yet  this  wretched 
hulk  is  the  capital  of  an  island  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  is  bless- 
ed with  a  climate  the  most  glorious ; 
it  lies  rotting  in  the  shadow  of  mount- 
ains that  can  be  cultivated  from  sum- 
mit to  base  with  every  product  of 
tropic  and  temperate  region.  It  is 
the  mistress  of  a  harbor  wherein  a 


thousand  line-of-battle  ships  can  ride 
safely  at  anchor." 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  such 
quotations,  showing  the  steady  decline 
of  the  Island.  But  it  is  weU  to  note 
the  moral  condition  of  the  negro.  The 
American  3fissionar}/  Associatio7i  is 
the  stronges-t  kind  of  Abolition  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  moral  condition 
of  the  negroes.  The  American  Mis- 
sionary,  a  monthly  paper,  and  organ 
of  the  Association,  for  July,  1855,  has 
the  following  quotation  from  the  let- 
ters of  one  of  the  missionaries : 

"  A  man  here  may  be  a  drmikard, 
a  liar,  a  SahbatJi-breaJcer,  a  profane 
man,  a  fornicator,  an  adulterer,  and 
such  like — and  be  know7i  to  be  such — 
aiid  go  to  chapel  and  hold  up  his  head 
there,  and  feel  no  disgrace  from  these 
things,  because  they  are  so  common 
as  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  his 
favor.  He  may  go  to  the  communion- 
table, and  cherish  a  hope  of  heaven, 
and  not  have  his  hope  disturbed.  I 
might  tell  of  persons,  guilty  of  some, 
if  not  all  of  these  things,  ministering 
in  holy  things." 

The  Report  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  ]  853, 
p.  170,  says  of  the  negroes  : 

"  Their  moral  condition  is  very  far 
from  being  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
exceedingly  dark  and  distressing.  Li- 
centiousness  prevails  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing extent  among  the  peopile. 
The  almost  universal  jirevalence  of  in- 
temperance is  another  prolific  source 
of  the  moral  darkness  and  deo;radation 
of  the  people.  The  great  mass  among 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
governor  in  his  palace  to  the  peasant 
in  his  hnt  —  from  the  bishop  in  his 
gown  to  the  beggar  in  his  rags  —  are 
all  slaves  to  their  cups.''^ 

So  much  for  "  freedom  "  elevating 
the  blacks.  It  is  complained  that  the 
marriage  relation  is  not  always  re- 
garded where  "  slavery"  exists,  but  it 
would  seem,  from  this  statement,  that 
"  slavery"  had  done  more  for  the  mor- 
al improvement  of  the  negro,  in  this 
respect,  than  he  was  at  all  disposed  to 
do  for  himsell. 

Mr.  Underbill  indorses  the   stones 
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"  oi  the  crowds  of  bastard  children  " 
iu  the  Island,  and  says  it  is  "  too  true." 
"  Outside  the  nonconformist  commu- 
nities," Jie  says,  "  neglect  of  marriage 
is  almost  tcnioersal.  One  clergyman 
'nformed  me  that  of  seventeen  infants 
01  ought  to  liis  church  for  baptism, y?/"- 
tee?i,  at  least,  would  be  of  illegitimate 
origin."  In  foct,  from  all  the  admis- 
sions made,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  more  marriage  in  Jamai- 
ca than  in  Africa.  The  churches,  Mr. 
Underhill  allows,  are  less  attended 
than  formerly,  and  there  is  evidently 
'iittle  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
whites  left  among  the  people.  Tlie 
negro,  however,  has  all  the  advantages 
of  "  impartial  freedom,"  and  "  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  are  open 
to  colored  men.  They  are  found," 
says  Mr.  U.,  "  iu  the  Assembly,  in  the 
executive,  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar. 
Ail  cclors  mix  freely.  This  would  be 
the  parad/.se  for  Seward,  Phillips  and 
Greeley.  Mr.  Underbill  estimates  the 
annual  loss  of  wages  to  the  people, 
from  the  decay  of  estates  and  planta- 
tions, can  not  be  less  than  £300,000, 
or  nearly  $1,500,000  !  Negroes  who 
work  at  all  can  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  so,  generally,  more  than  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  rarely  five. 
Mr.  U.  also  states  that  it  has  been  offi- 
cially ascertained  that  tioo  thirds  of 
the  persons  employed  on  sugar-estates 
are  wc-men  and  children.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  facts,  the  anti- 
slaveryite  still  adheres  to  his  favorite 
hobby.  He  has  excuses  and  palliatives 
for  his  friend,  tiie  negro.  True,  Ja- 
maica is  ruined,  but  still  emancij^ation 
is  a  success.  The  seasons  are  poor, 
the  estates  were  mortgaged,  the  plant- 
ers liave  not  treated  the  blacks  kind- 
ly, and  they  have  bouglit  patches  of 
ground  of  theii  own  rather  than  labor 
for  others.  Such  are  some  of  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  friends  of  Sambo.  But 
the  facts  still  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
despite  the  assertion  of  "negro  mis- 
sionaries," who  are  interested  in  keep- 
ing up  the  delusion.  The  facts  they 
do  admit.  They  can  not  deny  or 
controvert  them.  This  is  all  we  ask 
— we  need  none  of  their  excuses.  In 
order   to   relieve  themselves   of    the  i 


odium  )f  having  ruined  the  luirest  Is- 
land of  the  Antilles,  they  will  natural- 
ly look  for  reasons  not  chargeable  to 
them.  ELj.it  figures  do  not  lie.  The 
exports  of  Jamaica  have  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing  ever  since  "slavery" 
in  the  Island  was  interfered  with,  un 
til  they  have  dwindled  down  to  insig- 
nificance, and,  as  the  London  Times 
says,  "  there  is  no  blinking  the  truth 
—  the  negroes  will  not  work  for  wa- 
ges," and  hence  the  tropics  are  going 
back  to  jungle  and  bush,  while  white 
men  are  taxed  double  the  price  they 
ought  to  be  for  all  tropical  products. 

THE    OTHER    ISLANDS. 

The  careful  survey  we  have  taken 
of  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  derived 
both  from  official  statistics  and  the 
evidences  of  anti-slavery  men,  render 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  the  re- 
maining islands,  where  emancipation 
has  been  carried  out.  The  story  of 
Jamaica  is  the  story  of  all.  We  will, 
iipwever,  briefly  notice  the  conuitiou 
of  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  for  these 
islands  are  often  held  up  by  the  discom- 
fited Abolitionists  as  an  evidence  of 
the  success  of  emancipation.  Again 
we  will  take  their  own  evidence  to 
vanquish  them.  Trinidad  contain?; 
2020  square  miles.  Her  soil  is  as  fer- 
tile  as  any  of  the  islands,  and  if  pro- 
duction has  somewhat  increased  with- 
in the  past  few  years,  it  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  Coolie  slave-trade. 

As  illustrating  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  Trinidad  has  ])assed, 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Underhill.  He 
says : 

"  Three  years  after  emancipation,  in 
1841,  the  condition  of  the  island  was 
most  deplorable  ;  the  laborers  had,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  the  estates, 
and  taken  possession  of  plots  of  va- 
cant land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  without  jiurchase  or  lawful 
right.  Vagrancy  had  become  an 
alarming  habit  of  great  numbers  ; 
every  attempt  to  take  a  census  of  the 
population  was  baffled  by  the  frequent 
migrations  which  took  place.  Crimi- 
nals easily  evaded  justice  by  abscond- 
ing to  places  Avliere  they  were  un- 
Itnown,  or  by  hiding  themselves  in  the 
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dense  forests,  which  in  all  parts  edged 
80  closely  on  the  cleared  lands.  Drunk- 
enness increased  to  an  enormous  de- 
gree, assisted  by  planters  who  freely 
supplied  rum  to  the  laborers,  to  induce 
them  to  remain  as  cultivators  on  their 
estates.  High  wages  were  obtained, 
only  to  be  squandered  in  amusement, 
revelry,  and  dissipation ;  at  the  same 
time,  these  high  wages  induced  a  di- 
minished cultivation  of  food,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  jjrice,  and 
in  tlie  import  of  provisions  from  the 
neighboring  islands  and  continent.  The 
laborers  steadily  refused  to  enter  into 
any  contracts  which  should  oblige 
them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a 
master  ;  this  would  too  much  have 
resembled  the  state  of  slavery  from 
which  they  had  but  just  emerged.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things  that  Lord  Harris  wrote  in 
1848  :  '  Liberty  has  been  given  t-"^  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  individuals, 
who  can  only  comprehend  license;  a 
partition  in  tlie  rights  and  privileges 
md  duties  of  civilized  societv  has 
been  granted  to  them  ,  they  are  only 
capable  of  enjoying  its  vices.'  " 

With  the  help  of  Vagrant  Acts  and 
other  legislative  enactments,  somewhat 
like  order  was  established  ;  and  the 
■jitroduction  of  Coolie  labor  has  ena- 
bled Trinidad  to  reco-ver  from  the 
•5tate  of  poverty  into  which  it  has  been 
plunged.  The  island,  however,  has 
l)een  compelled  to  burden  itself  with 
a  debt  of  S725,000  on  account  of  the 
txi-cnses  of  the  Coolie  slave-trade, 
whicli  is  disguised  under  the  name  of 
apprenticeship. 

According  to  Lord  Hari'is,  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  negro  population 
of  Trinidad,  in  1850,  were  living  in 
idleness.  Estates  were  wholly  aban- 
doned, and  poverty  stalked  abroad. 
The  Coolie  labor  arrested  this  down- 
ward tendency.  Between  1847  and 
jS50,  47,739  Coolies  were  introduced 
into  the  West-India  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  greater  portion  go- 
ing to  Trinidad  and  Guiana.  These 
47,'739  protests  against  the  idleness  of 
the  negro  have  about  doubled  the  pro- 
duction of  sugai  in  Trinidad — raising 
it  from   20,000  to    10,000  ho.g^heads. 


But  no  thanks  to  the  ntgro  i'or  this 
It  is  none  of  his  doings.  Mr.  Under- 
hill  (]eclares  that  not  onb  toukth  of 
the  ])ersons  employed  on  the  estates 
are  negroes.     Hence  this  increase  in 



the  feUgar  production  of  Triniaad  i.-i  no 
evidence  of  the  benetit  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  just  the  reverse. 

Tlie  case  of  Barbadoes  is  still  more 
emphatic,  though  the  Al)olitionists  are 
never  tired  of  referring  to  that  island 
as  the  proof  positive  of  the  success  of 
"  free  negro  labor."  Xow,  what  is 
Barbadoes  ?  Well,  it  is  a  small  island, 
about  large  enough  for  a  sfood-sized 
water-melon  patch.  It  is  about  21 
miles  long  by  14  wide,  and  contains 
100,000  acres  of  land,  all  told.  It  has 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  more  thick- 
ly settled  than  China.  Tlu-re  is  not 
an  acre  of  wild  or  unimproved  land  • 
not  room,  as  Troll  ope  says,  '  for  a  pic 
nic."  This  land  is  monopolized  by  the 
's^■hites  ;  and,  under  a  rigid  system  of 
vagrant  laws,  the  black  is  compelled 
to  work.  If  an  idle  negro  is  seen,  Ik^ 
is  set  to  work,  at  wages,  or  else  coiii- 

pelled  to    DRAG   A  BALL  AKD    CilAlN    cO 

the  highways.  Mr.  Trollope  says' 
"-When  emancipation  came,  tl'.ere  wa^ 
no  squatting  ground  for  the  poorjiar- 
badian.  lie  had  still  to  work  and 
make  sugar — work  quite  as  hard  as  he 
had  done  while  yet  a  slave.  Pie  had 
to  do  that  or  to  starve.  Consequt^nt- 
ly,  labor  has  been  abundant  in  this 
island  only."  Now,  how  this  "  cap- 
sizes "  all  the  stutf  the  anti-slaveryites 
tell  us  about  Barbadoes  !  Not  long 
since  there  api)eared  in  the  Independ- 
ent, of  this  city,  an  article  glorifying 
emancipation  as  it  had  aiibcted  Barba- 
does. Gov.  Ilinks,  of  that  island,  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  proof  of  it,  and  in  it 
oecurs  this  remarkal)le  admission  : 

"  In  Barbadoes,  I  have  explained 
already  that  wages  have  ranged  from 
\0d.  to  Is.  per  task,  and  that  rate  pre- 
vails efenerallv.  In  addition  to  these 
wages,  a  small  allotment  ot  land  is 
usually  given,  but  on  a  most  urcertain 
tenure.     The  laborer  maybe  ejected 

AT  ANY  TIME    OX  A  FEW  DA  Ys'  NOTICE, 

and  he  is  subjected  to  penalties  fob 

NOT  WORKING  ON  THE  ESTATE." 

There  is  the  alternnti'/e  totr-o  negio, 
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"  work  or  starve."  Does  any  one  sup- 
pose that  the  negroes  of  Barbadoes 
would  work  any  better  than  the  ne- 
groes of  Jamaica,  if  there  were  plenty 
ol'  unoccupied  land  in  that  island,  as 
tl  ere  is  in  Jamaica,  on  which  they 
could  squat  ?  If  the  negroes  of  Barba- 
does are  as  enterprising  as  the  Aboli- 
tionists Avould  have  us  believe,  why 
do  they  not  emigrate  to  Jamaica, 
where  labor  is  in  such  demand,  much 
higher  than  in  Barbadoes,  and  where 
land  is  plenty?  The  truth  is  easily 
told.  The  neijro  never  emio-rates  vol- 
untarily  any  where.  He  works  when 
compelled  to,  and  riots  in  idleness 
wherever  he  has  a  chance  to  show  out 
his  nature.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Barbadoes  is  any  larger  now  than  it 
was  nearly  200  years  ago.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  islands  in  which  the  Span- 
iards cultivated  sugar,  and  in  1G76  the 
sugar-trade  of  Barbadoes  requii'ed  400 
vessels,  of  150  tons  each.*  The  pro- 
Inction  of  sugar  in  1852  was  48,000 
Hogsheads.  In  1830,  the  tonnage  of 
its  shipping  was  62,000,  about  the 
same  as  in  1676.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
evident  Ihat  there  has  not  been  a  ma- 
tei-ial  change  in  Barbadoes  for  many 
yeais.  The  negroes  have  simply  ex- 
changed masters,  and  are  probably 
now  in  a  worse  condition  than  under 
l\\3  old  system. 

We  have  thus  traced,  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, the  present  condition  of  four 
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of  the  principal  West^India  Islands 
Ilayti,  where  the  negro  has  been  left 
mainly  to  liimself,  we  have  seen,  haa 
gone  back  to  its  original,  uncultivated 
wilderness,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
sunk  into  the  Savagis^i  of  their 
Africax  ancestors.  They  are  rai> 
idly  losing  even  all  conceptions  of  civ- 
ilization, and,  as  soon  as  the  mulattoes 
die  out,  the  pi'ocess  will  be  complete. 
Abolitionism  will  have  reared  an  Afri- 
can heathenism  on  this  continent  aa 
the  culmination  of  their  bastard  phi- 
lanthropy. Civilization,  and  all  the 
wants  of  civilization,  are  utterly  ignor- 
ed by  the  negroes  of  Hayti.  The  cot- 
ton, sugar,  coiFee,  indigo,  etc.,  which 
they  ought  to  supply  to  the  woi'ld,  are 
left  uncultivated. 

Jamaica,  the  principal  British  West 
India  island,  though  the  white  popu 
lation  there  has  struggled  against  it, 
presents  essentially  the  same  features. 
Every  where  are  desolation  and  ruin. 
These  beautiful  and  fertile  islands,  per- 
fect "gems  C'f  the  sea,"  are  turned 
over  to  savagism,  and  ruined  upon 
the  false  and  visionary  idea  that  ne- 
groes are  white  men ! 

To  present  at  a  glance  the  effects 
of  Free  Negroism  in  the  West-India 
Islands,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  brief  space,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  following  table, 
showing  the  deficit  in  production  un- 
der '"  free  negro  labor :  " 

"  NEGRO  LABOR    EXPORTS    FROM  THE  WEST-INDIM, 


"slave"  negro  labor. 
Years.  lbs.  Suaar. 

British  West-Indies, 1 807         t'i;56,025',643 

Hayti,..  1790    163,318,810 


lbs.  Coff'ee. 
31,610,764 
76,835,219 


lbs.  Cotton. 

17,000,000* 
7,286,126 


Total, . 809,344,453 

"free"  negro  labor. 
Years.         lbs.  Sugar. 

British  West-Indies, 1848         313,306,112 

Hayti, 1848  very  little 


108,245,983       24,286,126 


Total, 81 3,306,1 12 

"  Free  "  Negro  Labor  Deficit, 496,038,341 


lbs.  Co  fee. 
6,770,792 
34,114,717:1: 

40,885,509 
67,360,474 


lbs.  Cotton. 

427,529} 

l,59r,454i 

2,018,983 
22,267,143 


If  it  were  necessary  to  add  to  the  i  produced  this  depl.orable  result,  it  is 
proof  we  have  given,  that  it  is  the  only  required  to  cite  the  case  of  Cuba, 
overthrow   of  the  supremacy  of  the     Let  JMr.  Undcrhill,  the  British  Aboli 

tionist,  from  whom  we  have  quoted, 
describe  the  difference  between  Cuba, 


white  race,  and  that  alone,  that  has 
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•  Sugar :  Its  Culture  and  Consumption 
P.  L.  Shnruonds,  of  London. 


*  1800. 


f  1840. 
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wher«  •'* slavery''  exists,  and  where  it 
does  not.     Of  Havana  lie  says  : 

" It  is  the  BUSIEST  and  most  nios- 
[•Eijous  OF  ALL  THE  CITIES  OF  the  An- 
tilles. Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
n  tl'.3  world,  and  is  crowded  with 
HIPPING.  Its  wharves  and  ware- 
houses are  piled  with  merchandise, 
and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  great 

COMMERCIAL     ACTIVITY.         ItS     expOrtS 

nearly  reach  the  annual  value  of  nine 
MILLIONS  STERLING,  (145,000,000,)  and 
the  customs  furnisli  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  motlier  country  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  government  and  militai'v 
occupation.  Eight  thousand  ships  an- 
nually resoi't  to  the  harbor  of  Cuba." 
Evidently  Mr.  Underliill  had  got  in- 
to a  new  woi-ld.  He  saw  it,  and  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  it  presented 
to  the  dilapidated  region  he  had  just 
left.  In  order  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  progress  of  Cuba,  and 
the  DECLINE  of  Jamaica,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  few  statistics.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  in 
1 809,  were  greater  than  those  of  Cuba 
in  182G,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
island?  gives  the  following: 

Jamaica,  in  1809, $15,166,000 

Cuba,  in  1826, 13,809,388 

Jamaica,  in  1854, 4,480,661 

Cuba,  in  1854, 31,683,'731 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  free  negro- 
ism  !  What  can  the  Abolitionist,  who 
prates  of  free  negroes  laboring,  say  to 
these  facts  and  figures  ?  Cuba  has 
been  just  as  steadily  advancing  as  Ja- 
maica has  been  retrogradina:. 

The  productiveness  of  Cuba  is  most 
astonishing.  Her  exports  are  more 
per  head  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Her  ex- 
port and  import  trade  for  1859  was  as 
follows  :* 

Exports  for  1859, $57,455,185 

Imports  for  1859, 43,465,185 

Showing  an  excess  of  exports  over 

imports  of    $13,989,506 

ISTow,  the  population  of  Cuba  is  only 
about  one  million  and  a  half,  all  told, 
black  and  white.  Upon  analyzing  the 
above  figures,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that 

*  Balanza  General  Del  Commercio  de  la  lala 

de  Cuba  en  1 859.     Habana:   1861. 
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the  exports  of  Cuba  auount  to  about 
$40  i)er  head  fur  eacii  man,  woman 
and  child  on  the  island  !  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  noted  that  this  great 
production  is  not  all  exchanged  for  ar- 
ticles imported,  but  there  is  a  net  in 
come  or  surplus  of  exports  over  im 
ports  of  $13,989,500. 

This  net  surplus  of  wealth  amounts 
to  $9.32  cents  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Cuba.  No  other  coinitry 
in  the  v/orld  can  present  such  a  pic- 
ture of  prosperity,  and  yet  Cuba  is  by 
no  means  as  productive  as  she  might 
be.  Through  a  mistaken  policy,  or 
supposed  kindness  to  the  negro,  manu- 
missions are  easily  procured,  and  freed 
negroes  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  that 
her  welfare  will,  ere  long,  be  very  se- 
riously impaired,  unless  the  evil  be 
checked. 

But  it  will  be  instructive  to  take  a 
glance  at  our  own  exports  aiid  im- 
ports, so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see 
how  much  we  are  dependent  upon  ne- 
gro labor  for  our  prosperity.  The  ex- 
jjorts  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1860,  embracing  s])ecie  and  Am- 
erican produce,  amounted  to  |373,1 07,- 
461 ;  in  addition  to  which  we  also  re- 
exported about  $27,000,000  of  foreign 
produce,  the  result  standing  as  fol- 
lows : 

Exports  for  1859-60, $400,167,465 

Imports  for  1859-60, 361,727,209 


Excess  of  exports  over  imports. . .  .$38,370,252 

This  gives  a  net  surplus  of  only 
$1.26  cents  per  capita,  while  in  Cuba, 
an  exclusively  negro  labor  country,  it 
is  $9.32  per  head.  Taking  our  aggre 
gate  domestic  exports,  and  making  a 
similar  comparison,  we  find,  calUng 
our  population  in  round  numbers  thir 
ty  millions,  that  our  exports  per  head 
are  $12.43,  against  $40  per  capita  in 
Cuba. 

Having  shown  now  that  the  exporis 
of  the  United  States,  North;  South 
and  West  amount,  we  will  call  it,  to 
$12|-  per  head,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  analyze  these  exports  and  see  where 
they  come  from.  To  whom  is  the 
country  mainly  indebted  for  Ibis  sur- 
plus wealth,  which  enables  "as  to  buy 
and  pay  for  nearly  four  hundred  mil- 
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lions  oi  foreign  goods  per  year?  It 
is  very  certain  that  we  can  have  no 
imports,  nnless  we  liave  something  to 
pay  for  them.  ISTor  can  we  have  any 
connnerce  unless  Ave  have  something 
to  sell  which  other  nations  want.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  sj)ecie  and 
American  produce  exported  were,  as 
above  stated,  1373,167,461;  of  this 
amount  the  specie  Avas  856,946,851. 
The  amount  of  American  produce  con- 
sequently exported  was  $316,220,610. 
We  propose  to  classify  the  amount 
furnished  exclusively  by  the  free  States, 
the  amount  furnished  by  both  the  free 
and  "  slave "  States,  (which  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  and  designate  the 
i-espective  amount  furnished  by  each,) 
and  the  amount  furnished  exclusively 
by  the  "  slave  "  States. 

FREE    STATES    EXCLUSIVELY. 

Fisheries, $4,156,480 

Coal, V31,8n 

Ice, 183,134 


Total  free  States, . 


5,07l,4ai 


FREE    AND    SLATE    STATES. 

Products  of  the  forest., $ll,756,OfiO 

Products  of  agriculture, ,  20  '206,265 

Vegetable  food, 25,666,494 

Manufactures, 35,154,644 

Manufactured  articles, 2,397,031 

Raw  produce, ...  I'sss^SOS 


Total  free  and  slave  States,. .  $96,826,299 

SLAVE    STATES    EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cotton, $191,806,555 

Tobacco, 15,906,547 

Rosin  and  turpentine, 3,734,527 

Rice, 2,566^390 

Tar  and  pitch,    151,095 

Brown  sugar, 103,244 

Molasses, 44  562 

Hemp, S/J51 


Total  slave  States, $214,322,880 

RECAPITULATION. 

Free  States  exclusively, $5,071,431 

Free  and  slave  States, 96,826,299 

Slave  States  escluBively, 214,322,880 


Total, $316,220,610 

If  any  one  will  analyze  the  articles 
embraced  in  the  amount,  $90,820,299, 
belonging  alike  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  he  can  not  fliil  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  one  third  is 
justly  the  product  of  negro  labor. 
The  result,  then,  stands  as  follows  : 


Etports  of  Southern  States, $246.  599, 3]  3 

Exports  of  Northern      "     G9,  M'Z  297 

Total, $8 16,220,11 10 

Calling  the  |X)pulation  of  the  North, 
in    round    numbers,   tAventy  millions, 
and  the  population  of  the  South  ten 
millions,  we  have  the  significant  fact 
tiiat  Avhile  the  exports  of  the  North 
amount  to  only  $3.45  per  head,  those 
of  the  South  amount  to  124.65  !*     It 
is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to 
deny  that  the   North  has  vast  indus- 
try, but  white  men,  in  a  temperate  or 
cold  latitude,  consume  nearly  all  the 
products  of  their  own  labor,  and  hence 
It   is,  that   in  all  ages,  every  nation 
Aviiich  has  acquired  Avealth  and  power, 
ol>tained  them  from  tropical  regions 
Avhere  tlie  inferior  races,  in  their  nor- 
mal relation  to  the  superior  race,  pro- 
duced them.     It  is  thus  self-evident 
that  nearly  all  the  Avealth  of  our  coun- 
try is  derived  from  negro  servitude, 
for  wealth  is  the  surplus  of  production 
over   consumption.     The   North   has 
but   little  over  —  the   South  a   great 
deal.     It  is  the  tropical  regions  Avhich 
must  be  relied  upcn  for  this  sur}>lus 
Avealth.      When    Spain   held   all   her 
tropical  possessions  on  this  Continent, 
it  is  estimated  that  her  net  income 
from  them  was  not  less  than  $50,000,- 
000  annuallj,  and  she  Avas  the  mistress 
of  the  Avorld.     When  she  lost  them, 
her    greatness   and  wealth   declined, 
and  she  soon  sunk  to  a  third  or  fourth- 
rate  poAver.     Of  late  years  she  has 
been  improving,  and  if  she  do   not 
commit  the  folly  of  overthroAving  the 
natural  relation  of  the  races,  she  Avill 
rapidly  advance  in  poAver,  Avealth,  and 
prosperity. 

There   is   one   other   vicAV  of   tliis 
question,    Avhich    is   very  important, 

*  To  this  statement  it  may  be  objected  tliut 
the  North  sends  a  vast  quantity  of  .produce  and 
manufactured  articles  to  the  South,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  South  also  sends  a  vast 
quantity  of  her  produce  North.  Our  consump- 
tion of  cotton  is  about  $55,000,000 ;  of  eugar, 
$25,000,000;  besides  naval  stores,  rice,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  which  do  not  enter  into  our  calculation 
of  Southern  exports,  any  more  than  the  North- 
ern articles  sent  South  enter  into  the  exports  of 
the  North.  Our  calculation  is  based  upon  tlie 
foreign  exports,  as  these  only  represent  the  siir 
plus  wealth  of  the  country. 
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and  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of 
every  person  wlio  desires  to  be  Avell 
informed  npon  tlie  Cannes  of  the  great- 
ness, grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  It  is  frequently  asserted, 
by  thoughtless  people,  wlio  liave 
never  investigated  this  subject,  that 
the  North  has  supported  the  South, 
paid  tlie  expenses  of  the  government, 
etc.  Now,  all  imjjorts  are  based  upon 
exports^  and    hence  it   is  the  exports 


wiiich,  in  fact,  furnish  the  revenue  of 
a  country,  and  not  the  imports,  for 
the  latter  are  but  the  representative 
of  the  former,  without  which  they 
could  not  exist.  Taking  the  history 
of  our  government  for  forty  years, 
this  view  of  the  case  presents  sonne 
most  astounding  results,  which  are 
condensed  with  much  labor  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


RETURNS  FROM  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AT  WASHINGTON,  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  FORTY  YEARS,  FROM  1821  TO  1861,  WITH  THE  CUSTOMS  PAID 
DURING    THE    SAME    TIME    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Gross  value  of  exports,  from  1821  to  1861, $5,556,401,272 

"        "  imports,  "  "     5,501,238,157 

Customs  duties  on  imports,  paid  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 1,191,874,443 

TOTAL  UNITED   STATES   EXPORTS  FOB  FORTY  TEARS. 

Cotton, $2,574,834,991 

Tobacco, 424,118,067 

Rice, 87,654,51 1 

Naval  stores, 110,981,296 

Amount  of  Ihrlx 
.     $689,141,805"' 
.       216,682,77? 
95,349,955 
190.699,910 


$3,198,850,905.. 

Food, 1,006,951,335 . . 

Gold, 458,588,615.. 

Crude  articles,  manufactures,  etc, 892,010,457 . . . 


$5,556,401,272. . .  $1,191,874,448 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  EXCLUSIVKLT,  FOR  FORTY  YEARS. 

Coiton, $2,574,834,091 

fobacco 425,  ]  18,067 

Rice, 87,854,511 

N^aval  stores, ni»,981,296. 

One  third  of  food 335,650,41 1 . 

40  per  cent,  gold,  * 183,588,615. 


Amount  of  Duty,  paio 
by  the  South. 

.  .  '$689,141,805 
72,227,591 
38,139,982 


Amount  of  duty  from  the  North, . 


$:J,718,U26,U91 


$799,508,378 
392,365,065 


Difference, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Southern 
products  have  contributed  to  the  su])- 
port  of  the  government  nearly  $800,- 
000,000,  while  Northern  products  have 
contributed  less  than  half  that  sum ! 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  and  sensible 

*  Some  people,  without  reflecting,  may  sup- 
pose that  this  estimate,  giving  the  South  one 
third  of  the  gold  production  for  forty  years,  is 
too  high;  but  they  should  recollect  that  the 
estimate  is  made  for  forty  years,  and  we  have 
had  gold  from  California  for  only  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Previous  to  that  time  we  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  mines  of  Georgia,  North  and 
iSoath  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  for  our 
gold.  These  mines  have  been  very  productive, 
the  Born  mine  in  South-Carolina  bringing  to 
the  U.  S.  Miut,  at  Cliarlotte,  $220,000  to  $225,- 
000  annually. 


$407,244,313 

person,  that  this  country  owes  its  un- 
paralleled prosperity  to  negro  labor? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  dif- 
ference arises  from  any  inferiority  of 
Northern  or  superiority  of  Southeir 
men,  but  solely  from  that  imiversdl 
lav)  of  nature.,  that  the  cultivation  vf 
the  trojyics.,  carried  on  by  the  enforced 
labor  of  the  inferior  races,  produces 
a  large  surplus  over .  consumption.^ 
rohile  lohite  men  hi  temperate  latitudes 
consume  nearly  all  they  produce.  De- 
stroy this  cultivation.,  and  you  destroy 
Northern  commerce.,  labor.,  mechanics, 
manufactures,  etc.,  etc.,  and  reduce 
lohite  men  to  poverty  and  privation. 
The  comparative  value  of  free  ne- 
gro labor  and  "slave"  negro  labor  is 
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also  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  progress 
of  our  own  country,  when  compared 
with  those  places  where  the  negro  has 
been  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  the 
white  man.  It  is  often  the  habit  of 
Abolition  writers  to  compare  the  value 
of  "free"  and  "slave"  labor,  in  order 
to  show  tlie  vast  superiority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  But  they  are 
always  very  careful  to  have  the  com- 
parison to  occur  between  white  labor 
and  negro  labor,  Thev  never  dare 
to  make  a  comparison  between  negro 
"free"  labor  and  negro  "slave"  la- 
bor. As  white  men  are  s  iperior  to 
negroes,  their  labor  ougliL  Lo  be  supe- 
rior to  '  theirs,  and  i^i  all  latitiules 
where  white  labor  is  available,  it  is 
more  valuable,  because  more  intelli- 
gent. There  is  no  sense,  therefore,  in 
comjjaring  Ohio  with  Alabama,  simply 
because  there  ai'e  no  grounds  for  a 
comparison.  The  white  man  could 
not  do  the  work  of  the  neo-ro  in  Ala- 
bama,  nor  could  the  negro  do  the 
work  of  the  intellioent  farmer  in  Ohio 
The  real  question  is,  are  the  Southern 
States  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
free  negro  countries?  This  is  the  cor- 
rect test  as  to  the  success  of  free  ne- 
groism.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order 
to  answer  this  question,  to  show  the 
constant  and  steady  increase  of  the 
great  staple  of  cotton — a  product  that 
has  done  more  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  tlie  great  toiling  masses 
than  any  and  all  other  productions  of 
modern  times : 


Tears.  Total  Bales. 

1800   35,000 

1824  5110,158 

1830 870,415 

1835 1,254,328 

1840 2,177,532 

1845 2,394,503 

1850 2,790, 70U 

1851 2,355,257 

1852 3,015,029 

1853 3,252,882 

1854 2,930,027 

IS55 2,847,339 

IH56 3,527,841 

1357 2,939,519 

1858 3,113,9r.2 

1859 3,851,481 

1860 4,800,000 


Export  Value. 

$5,726,000 

21,947,401 

29,674,883 

64,961,302 

63,870,303 

51,739,643 

71,984,616 

11 2,31 5,..  17 

87,965,732 

109,456,404 

93,596,220 

88,143,844 

128,382,351 

131,575,859 

131,386,661 

161,434,923 

184,400,000 


What  a  grand  and  noble  picture 
does  not  tliis  present:  iet  in  1817, 
the  production  of  cotton  in  the  West- 
Indies  and  the  United  States  was  just 
about  the  same!  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Gar 
rison,  Geo.  Thom})Son  and  Dr.  Chan 
ning,  at  the  time  of  the  West-India 
emancipation,  predicted  that  free  ne- 
gro labor  would  soon  drive  all  "slave" 
grown  cotton  out  of  the  market ! 
These  architects  of  ruin,  however, 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  desolation  they 
have  achieved,  and  now,  with  the  ma- 
lignitv  of  demons,  desire  to  brino-  the 
calamities  upon  our  own  hitherto  pros- 
perous and  happy  country,  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  free- 
negro  delusion  in  other  places. 

The  territory  cursed  by  free  negro- 
ism  in  the  West-Indies,  however,  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  now 
bHghted  in  the  same  manner.  We 
have  given  no  statistics  of  the  condi- 
tion of  all  that  vast  territory,  com- 
jj rising  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful 
portion  of  our  continent,  extending 
from  the  Rio  Grande  almost  to  the 
Amazon.  When  it  v,as  under  its 
Spanish  conquerors,  this  teri-itoi'y,  al- 
most as  large  as  the  whole  United 
States,  was  largely  productive.  lis 
capabilities,  however,  were  never  de- 
veloped to  any  thing  like  their  full 
extent,  yet  such  cultivation  as  was 
commenced  has  been  almost  Avholly 
abandoned.  The  coimtry  may  be  tru- 
ly described  as  a  desert,  with  only 
here  and  there  an  oasis,  where  a 
rude  kind  of  cultivation  produces  just 
enough  to  let  the  world  know  that  it 
is  not  an  entire  waste.  Brazil,  on  the 
south,  is  the  first  spot  where  com- 
merce and  trade  exist  to  any  great 
extent,  and  there  the  negro  has  not 
BEEN  FREED.  Wo  are  thus  able  to 
count  up,  with  perfect  ease,  the  only 
l^laces  where  tropical  production  is 
now  carried  on  on  this  Continent — 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  our  own  Gulf  States 
and  Brazil !  Just  four  comparatively 
small  green  spots  amid  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  yet  fertile  and  glorious 
tropical  regions  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere ! 
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without   the   enforced    labor    of    the 


PART  III. 

rflE  EFFECT  OF  EMANCIPATION  UPON 
TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AGRICULTURE, 
AND    WHITE    LABOR. 

No  nation  or  people,  from  the  days 
of  imperial  Babylon,  has  ever   been 
o-reat  in  wealth  or  power  which  did 
not  possess  the  trade  of  the  tropical 
reckons  of  a  continent.     The  wealth 
of"  the   East -Indies    made    Eng  and 
what  she  is.     With  the  riches  which 
poured   into   her  coffers,   from    I7o0, 
•ifter   she   expelled    the   Dutch   from 
India,  she  was  enabled  to  crush  Na- 
poleon,   and    raise    herself    to    that 
power  in  the  world  which  was  loi'- 
merly  swayed  by   Rome.      Tiie   rise 
and  fall  of  imperial  greatness  m  Asia 
and  Europe  has  been  determnied  by 
the   possession    of  the    trade    ot    the 
East-Indies,  where  the  enforced  labor 
of  two   hundred   millions    of  natives 
has  formed  an  ever-flowing  stream  of 

wealth. 

The  Creator  has  intended  our  own 
tropical    regions    to    be    productive. 
Tliey  were  not  made  "  to  waste  then- 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air."     How 
are    they   to    be   made    productive.'' 
That  is  the  practical  question  of  the 
hour.     The  negro  has  been  brought 
here  from  Africa,  where  he  had  been 
a  wild,  untutored  savage  for  centu- 
ries, just  what  he  must  and  aviU  be 
forever,   (so   far    as   we    are   able   to 
iudfe   by   all    the   facts   before    us,) 
when  he  is  separated  from  the  white 
man.  This  negro  has  been  made  avail- 
able* for  just   the   work   to   be  done. 
The    white    men    of   this    continent 
.   need  and  must   have   cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  and   spices.     Without 
these,   civilization    is    put   back   hve 
hundred     years.       True,    we     might 
again   drag   along    as   our   ancestors 
dTd,  the  rich  only'^being  able  to  aflTord 
<rood  clothing.     The  poor  might  man- 
ufacture their  own  by  spinning,  and 
carding,  and  weaving.     Sugar,  coffee, 
etc.,  might  be  again  unknown  luxu- 
ries.    The  farmer  might  have  little  or 
no   market   for   his   grains;   but  this 
would  not  satisfy  us.     These  articles 
must  be  liad,  and  they  can  not  bo  had 


negro 


Already  white  men  have  been,  and 
are  to-dav,  seriously  taxed  on  account 
of  emancipation  of  this  negro.     Take 
the    two    items    of   sugar    and    coflce 
alone.       If  we   estimate   the   decline 
in  the  production  of  sugar  and  coillce 
by  the  reduction  that  has  taken_  place 
in  Jamaica  and  otlier  places,  it  is  fair 
to  calculate  that,  were  all  the  negroes, 
now  lolling   in   the   sun,  eating   yams 
and  laughing   at  white   men,  set   to 
work,  we  should  have  at  least  three 
TIMES  the  aiHonnt  of  both  articles  now 
produced.     Sucli  a  production  would 
decrease  the  price  at  least  one  half, 
thus  furnishing  the  white  men  of  this 
country  with  'their  groceries  at  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  present  prices.  _ 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  a  little 
more  closelv.  The  »  grocery  bill"  of 
the  people' of  the  United  States  is 
computed*  annually  at  $86,928,000. 
Our  imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  molasses,  for  1853,  amounted  m 
value  to  138,479,000,  of  which  the 
neoTO  "slaves"  of  Cuba  and  brazil 
RuppU^^^^  834,451,000.  The  balance 
of  these  four  articles  that  we  need, 
$48,449,000,  is  the  product  of  our 
own  "slave"  States.  The  "grocery 
bill"  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  stands  indebted  as 
follows  : 

To  Negro  "Slave"  labor $82,900,000 

To  all  other  sources 4,o28j>00 

x\  great  many  well-meaning  people 
no    cU)ubt    sincerely   believe    that    it 
would  be  good  policy  to  emaiicipate 
the  neuroes  engaged  in  producing  this 
182,000,000  worth  of  groceries  for  the 
North.      If  it  were  done,  the  result 
is  apparent.     All  kinds  of  groceno 
would  rise  in  price  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  one  but  perhaps  the  wealthy 
classes  could  afford  to  use  them.     The 
nef^ro,  if  freed  in  the  tropical  regions, 
ceases  to  produce ;  and  all  know  that 
the  less  of  an  article  jn-oduced,  the 
hio-her  the  price,   an^l   of  course  the 
jrreater  the  tax   upon   the   consumer. 
Every  negro,  therefore,  lazily  squat- 
tin'^  'in  the  West-Indies,  and,  as  the 
London    Times  says,  "sniggering  at 

*  Professor  David  Christy,  iu  Cotton  is  King. 
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Buckra,"  takes  somolliing  from  the 
pocket  of  every  consumer  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  molasses.  The  cost  of 
tropical  productions  is  now  fifty  per 
cent  above  Avhat  it  ought  to  be.  Cof- 
t\v.  ought  to  be  had  for  about  the  tax 
now  upon  it,  and  sugar  in  proportion. 
We  are  paying  nearly  xixety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  our  gro- 
ceries— FORTY  MILLIONS  of  it  at  least 
ought  to  be  saved,  and  would  be,  if 
e\ery  negro  were  fulfilling  the  Heaven- 
decreed  ordinance  of  labor. 

But  the  tax  of  emancipation  upon 
the  North  is  not  fully  seen  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  coflee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
etc.  Every  negro  freed  in  the  tropics 
becomes  at  once  a  non-consumer  of 
Northern  products.  When  at  work 
on  the  plantation,  he  eats  bacon  and 
bread,  and  is  furnished  with  plenty  of 
good,  coarse  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  etc. 
When  freed,  us  we  have  shown,  he 
eats  yams  and  plantains  mainly,  and 
consumes  little  or  nothing  of  North- 
ern productions.  The  farmer  and 
mechanic,  therefore,  are  taxed  by  his 
idleness  in  two  ways — First,  by  an 
merease  iu  the  price  of  coifee,  sugar, 
etc. ;  and  secondly,  by  a  decrease  in 
the  DEMAND  for  their  own  pi'oduc- 
tions.  It  was  not  until  the  extension 
of  "  slavery  "  occurred  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  that  the 
Western  farmer  began  to  get  any 
thing  like  remunerative  prices  for 
his  fjrain.  And  it  is  a  sino-ular  fact 
that,  the  column  of  black  labor  on 
the  Gulf,  and  of  white  labor  above 
the  3Gth  parallel  of  latitude,  have 
kept  right  along  pari  passu.  The 
one  is  the  handmaid  of  the  other. 
Carry  out  emancipation  on  the  Gulf, 
and  you  destroy  the  farmer  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  to  remove  the  block- 
ade of  the  Mississippi  if  the  negro  is 
to  be  freed.  Sectional  agitators  have 
educated  the  Northern  mind  to  believe 
tliat  there  is  an  antagonism  between 
what  they  call  "  free  and  slave  labor," 
that  is,  between  white  labor  and 
negro  labor.  Now,  the  real  truth  is 
that  there  never  was  a  more  perfect 
harmony  iu  the  world  than  that 
existing    between    white    labor    and 


negro  labor,  and  when  we  say  negro 
labor,  we  mean  so-called  "  slave " 
labor,  for  we  must  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  fallacy,  that  there  ia 
any  such  a  thing  as  productive  free 
negro  labor.  The  negro,  as  we  have 
shown,  on  a  plantation,  becomes  a 
consumer  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  Northern  farmer,  and  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  Northern  mechanic. 
His  labor  therefore  sets  in  motion 
cotton  factories  and  machine- shops. 
The  muscles  of  the  negro  and  the 
intellect  of  the  white  majst  thus 
become  the  great  agencies  op 
MODERN  CIVILIZATION.  The  ex- 
change of  the  products  of  the  one  for 
the  other  constitutes  our  commerce, 
gives  employment  to  shipping,  erects 
our  banks,  lines  our  streets  with 
marble  palaces,  and  makes  a  rocky 
island  like  New-York,  the  seat  of 
untold  wealth.  Destroy  this  trop- 
ical production,  that  is,  emanci- 
pate the  negroes,  and  the  com- 
merce that  flows  from  it  would 
be  annihilated,  and  New-York  would 
be  in  the  position  of  the  city  of  Alex 
andria  when  the  Portuguese  discov3r 
ed  the  route  for  the  East-India  com 
merce  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

But  people  often  say,  is  not  the 
North  great  and  powerful  by  her- 
self? We  answer,  as  history  attests, 
that  no  nation  has  ever  been  great 
iu  commerce  and  wealth  that  did  not 
have  the  trade  of  the  tropical  re- 
fjions  of  a  continent.  Wliat  are  all 
the  productions  of  agi'ieulture  unless 
there  is  a  market  for  them  ?  The 
matter  can  be  illustrated  thus  :  Sup- 
pose all  the  negroes  of  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  the  Southern  States,  from  which 
Ave  now  derive  all  our  groceries,  Avere 
set  to  raising  grain,  etc.,  for  their  OAvn 
subsistence.  Of  course  there  Avould 
be  no  exchange  of  commodities  and 
no  commerce.  The  Avorld  is  consti- 
tuted Avith  different  climates  and 
productions  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
change and  commerce.  Each  lemi 
sphere  has  its  temperate  and  tropicii. 
regions,  and  those  regions  require  dif 
ferent  labor.  To  overthroAV  that  form 
of  labor,  hj  Avhich  only  the  tropics 
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can  be  cultivated,  is  a^  criminnl  as  it 
would  be  to  overthrow  tlie  system  of 
labor  necessary  for  the  temperate  lat- 
itudes. The  tropics  can  not  be  eul- 
t.vated  by  "  freed  "  negroes  any  more 
than  the  temperate  latitudes  could  be 
by  putting  white  men  in  slavery. 
Looking  to  Europe  as  a  market  for 
our  agricultural  productions  is  a  mis- 
take. Each  hemisphere  of  the  world 
is  mainly  independent  of  the  other. 
For  centuries  they  existed  without 
the  knowledge  of  each  other.  The 
foreign  call  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions occurs  perhaps  in  one  year 
out  of  five,  but  our  real  and  perma- 
nent markets  are  the  tropics  of  our 
own  continent,  and  to  these  our  far- 
mers should  direct  their  attention. 
If  every  negro  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  New-Granada,  and  the 
"West-Lidies,  were  this  day  industri- 
ously at  work,  we  judge  each  white 
laborer  in  the  North  would  have  his 
wages  increased  nearly  one  half,  while 
the  cost  of  articles  for  his  family 
would  be  decreased  in  about  the  same 
Yi'oO.  The  Western  farmer,  now  get- 
ting only  eight  or  ten  cents  per  bushel 
for  his  corn,  ought  to  and  would  then 
get  twenty-five  cents.  Each  man, 
therefore,  can  compute  the  expense 
of  emancipation  as  it  effects  himself 
persoiifilly.  The  laboring  classes, 
then,  instead  of  living  in  close,  ill- 
ventilated  apartments,  where  the  light 
of  day  is  scarcely  permitted  to  enter, 
mio-ht  afford  neat  and  agreeable  cot- 
tages.  The  demoralization  of  hud- 
dling  human  beings  together  would 
be  mainly  obviated,  and  the  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  and  morality  of  the 
v/hite  population  vastly  increased. 
While  emancipation  has  conferred  no 
benefit  on  the  negro,  yet  its  most  seri- 
ous results  have  fallen  on  white  men. 
It  enslaves  them,  it  binds  burdens 
upon'them,  and  if  in  contact  with  this 
free  negro,  he  becomes  their  legal 
equal,  and  among  the  debased  and  vi- 
cious leads  to  amalgamation.  Philan- 
thropists have  dreamed  of  social  re- ' 
forms,  of  the  elevation  of  the  white 
laboring  classes,  and  predicted  a  fu- 
ture wherein  want  should  be  com- 
paratively imknown,  and  labor  meet 


an  adequate  reward  ;  but  they  havt 
been  looking  for  it  through  social  re- 
forms, perhaps  convulsions.  The 
great  want  is  remunerative  labor. 
Where  can  it  be  had  ?  is  the  univer- 
sal cry.  The  farmer  wants  better 
prices  for  his  grain,  the  mechanic  for 
his  labor.  Whj  do  they  not  get 
them  ?  The  answer  is  summed  up  ; 
Thirty  degrees  of  latittide  on  our 
continent  ore  almost  a  desert  loaste. 
TJie  finest  countries  the  sun  of  heaven 
ever  shone  ujyon  are  a  wilderness  sim- 
ply  because  no  one  will  "  till  the 
ground.''''  Hence  there  is  not  svlfi- 
cient  market  for  the  farmer,  for  the 
mechanic,  for  the  laborer  of  the  tem- 
perate latitude.  He  has  no  one  who 
stands  ready  to  constime  what  he  is 
anxious  to  produce.,  and  there  is  no 
one  ready  to  produce  what  he  stands 
ready  to  purchase.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, go  on  in  this  career  of  folly  ? 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and 
in  sheer  party  madness  rush  on  to 
national  suicide  ?  All  around  us  are 
scattered  the  ruins  of  emancipation. 
Torn  and  distracted  Mexico,  deso- 
late and  wild  Central  America,  si- 
lent and  deserted  New-Granada, 
ruined  and  savage  Hayti,  dilapi- 
dated and  broken-down  Jamaica,  all 
testify  in  thunder  tones  to  beware  of 
the  breakers  of  emancipation.  On 
the  contrary,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico  are  the  marts  of  commerce  and 
trade.  Wherever  the  negro  occupies 
the  relation  of  servitude  to  the  white 
man,  all  is  happiness  and  p"osperity. 
Where  he  does  not,  all  is  social  chaos 


and  blight. 


CONCLUSION". 


!.  The  foregoing  pages  show  that 
these  naturally  fertile  regions  have 
been  nearly  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  little  that 
remains  springs  from  a  lingering  force 
of  former  improvements,  or  from 
articles  requiring  little  culture  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  market. 

2.  It  appears  that  a  gradual  Afri- 
canization  is  passing  over  the  people, 
which  points  back  to  their  fatherland 
for  its  permanent  type — a  type  which 
has   been   the   same   ever    since    the 
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Portuguese  attempted  to  civilize  by 
Cliristiauizing  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  four  hundred  years 
ago. 

Had  these  and  other  fields  of 
emancipation  around  the  Gulf  kept 
iheir  former  position  in  the  market 
of  the  "world,  or  had  they  obviously 
lost  that  position  by  misfortune,  they 
would  have  furnished  an  argument  in 
favor  of  further  emancipations.  Their 
American  friends  predicted  and  hoped 
for  this  result.  Their  English  friends 
(except  the  planters  in  Jamaica)  cared 
little  about  it ;  for  they  were  still 
nauseous  over  our  revolution,  and 
cherished  a  rival  interest  in  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Our  reformers  are  slow  to  admit  the 
whole  truth  of  these  results.  They 
denied  for  a  long  time,  then  tried  to 
excuse  the  thriftless  course  of  these 
people,  and  now,  imder  political  pres- 
sure, they  allege  that  the  separation 
of  master  and  servant  must  be  effected 
without  regard  to  consequences  of  this 
«ort. 

The  price  paid  by  England  to  sep- 
irate  the  master  and  servant  in  Ja- 
maica was  the  boast  of  the  whole 
English  press,  as  a  vast  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  African  civilization.  Not 
so  now.  There  has  been  a  larger  gen- 
eralization ;  new  elements  have  come 
into  the  arcjument ;  the  discussian  has 
ranged  over  the  relations  of  an  un- 
limited population  to  a  limited  surface 
of  a  food-growing  earth ;  and  the 
London  Times  has  more  than  inti- 
mated that  Exeter  Hall  had  led  the 
]3ritish  Parliament  into  a  social  blun- 
der in  regard  to  Jamaica.  But  the 
English  press  is  now  neai'ly  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  only  good 
done  to  the  Africans  in  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo  has  been  to  deliver  them 
from  labor,  and  consequently  from  ap- 
})earing  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
And,  to  turn  the  sharp  edge  of  this 
conclusion,  some  of  the  English  social 
philosophers  ask  :  "  What  business  is 
it  of  the  whites,  that  the  blacks  in 
America  shall  do  one  thing  or  an- 
other, or  nothing  ?" 

If  mere  exemption  from  moderate 
la])or  is  tlie  sum  of  all  the  irood  to 


the  emancipated,  in  return  for  tne 
Africanization  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  America — and  this  concession  is 
claimed  from  the  Avhites  in  cold  cli- 
mates of  the  United  States — then  we 
must  look  dee])er  into  the  relation  of 
the  two  races  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  our  reformers  must  not 
be  surprised  if  we  ultimately,  in  be- 
half of  a  common  humanity,  put  a 
stop  to  the  Africanization  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf. 

The  two  races  had  wants  which 
could  be  better  supplied  in  America 
than  in  Europe  or  Africa.  The  whites 
foresaw  their  future  ;  but  the  blacks 
could  not,  because  they  know  no  past ; 
and  therefore  the  whites  constrained 
the  blacks  to  come. 

The  whites  took  the  cold  climate, 
and  placed  the  blacks  in  the  warm, 
just  as  they  had  been  at  home. 

The  whites  left  feudal  masters,  in  a 
small  country,  and  gained  large  free- 
holds in  a  great  country. 

The  blacks  left  little  and  gained 
much.  The  blacks  gained  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  wants  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  with  freedom  from  cai  e 
about  an  employer,  a  sick-day,  a  sick 
fiimily,  a  birth  or  a  funeral.  Nevei 
before  had  they  fancied  such  a  condi- 
tion of  life. 

The  blacks  left  the  same  Cc'flmibal 
tribes,  the  same  fetishes  and  witches, 
and  the  same  wars,  which  Du  Chal- 
lu  found  in  Africa  five  years  ago, 
where  the  chief  of  the  last  tribe  he 
reached,  in  the  interior,  sent  him,  as  a 
complimentary  breaklast,  a  little  boy 
to  be  roasted.  America  is  the  Par;> 
disc  of  the  blacks.  Would  they  leave 
it  ?  .  The  Colonization  Society  asked 
them,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  them.  Did 
they  go  ?  Political  emancipation 
may  constrain  a  few  ;  military  neces- 
sity may  drive  more  ;  but  the  millions 
will  be  buried  where  they  were  %)orn, 
in  the  sunny  South.  The  blacks 
never  have  regretted  that  their  race 
was  hronr/Jit  to  America. 

THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

But  the  l)lacks  were  placed  in 
America  as  coiqicrating  partners  ol 
the   whites.      They  grow  large,  and 
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Birono:,  and  healthful,  .and  long-liv«d 
on  the  food  and  elothiiic:  produced  for 
them.  Their  cooperation  Is  the  es- 
sence of  our  prosperity  :  they  must 
not  spoil  it.  We  are  as  essential  to 
each  other  as  boys  on  the  opposite 
ends  of  an  up-and-down  plank.  They 
have  the  warm  end  of  the  plank,  and 
we  the  cold.  The  cold  constrains  us 
to  work  hard  to  provide  for  a  long 
Avinter ;  and  nothing  but  changing 
work  with  them  makes  our  winter 
tolerable,  and  bring  us  through._ 

On  an  east  and  west   line,  in  the 
same  climate,  cooperative  labor  may 
be  useful,  if  the  one  country  is  more 
advanced  in  its  manutactures,  or  if  it 
is  rich  in  mines,  but,  even  then,  the 
utility  requires  that  she  shall  have  free 
access  to  tropical   products.      If  the 
coal  and  iron  and  consequent  manu- 
f;ictures  of  England  induce  her  to  take 
our  corn  and  pork,  it  is  because  she 
gets  from  Asia  and  Brazil  the  price  of 
her  goods  to  pay  ns  ;  and  the  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  make  simi- 
lar goods  for  those  markets.     If  Eng- 
Uind  should  sink  in  the  ocean,  it  would 
not  permanently  check  the  prosperi- 
ty of  American  civilization.     Our  coal 
and  iron  fields  would  work   us   out. 
But  let  our  tropical  lands  (which  are 
made  small  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico) 
be  sunk  from  our  commerce,  by  Afri- 
canization, and  we  shall  go  down  to- 
gether.     Labor-saving   machines  can 
not  save  us.   The  steam-engines  doAvn- 
town  could  not  build  palaces  up-town 
and  colleges  at  Princeton,  by  the  chmp 
manufacture  of  sugar,  if  like  engines 
did  not  first  produce  cheap  sugar  in  the 
tropics.     Machinery  only   makes   the 
i-elations  of  the  two  races  more  essen- 
tial to  the  North.     For  the  machines 
open  the  way  for  a  four-fold  popula- 
tion in  the  North  only  on  condition 
that  the  South  increases  its  products 
for  our  use.     Our   great   civilization 
-  rose  on  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  tropical  products.     Tropical  cotton 
and  wool  in   New-England  enriched 
the  boys  and  girls  who  peopled  the 
West,  and  the  West  nursed  her  mil- 
lions,  because    of    the    interchanges 
above  and  below  Cairo. 


HOW  THE  MODERATE  LABOR  OF  rHS 
BLACKS  GIVES  SOME  LEISURE  AND 
LUXURY   TO    THE    WHITES. 

Climate  is  the  chief  agent  in  this 
operation.  The  efiects  of  climate  on 
men  and  things  teach  laws,  on  this 
subject,  which  must  be  observed  by 
those  who  would  go  with  us  in  the 
further  examination  of  this  matter. 

By  the  mere  difference  of  climate, 
one  cotton  or  cane  field,  under  the 
same  labor,  is  worth  four  corn-fields, 
and  the  support  of  the  laborer  costs 
less.  The  three  fourths  saved  by 
climate  are  claimed  hj  capital,  com 
merce,  and  cold,  and  accumulate  in 
the  North. 

But  the  products  are  such  as  wo 
can  not  dispense  with.  The  loss  oi 
them  would  send  us  back  to  the  age 
of  the  Crusades.  What  sort  of  a  toi- 
let would  a  ladv  make  of  mere  avooI 
and  flax  ?  W'^hat  sort  of  a  table 
could  a  matron  set  forth  Avith  Indian 
corn,  insipid  pumpkins,  sour  apples, 
hard  cider,  and  fox-grapes,  Avithout 
the  SAveets,  spices,  and  coffee  of  the 
South  ? 

The  first  smile  that  relaxed  the  grim 
face  of  the  Pilgrims  Avas  raised  by  the 
sight  of  a  West-India  trader.  And, 
perhaps,  an  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
])ly  of  tropical  products  induced^  a 
Boston  mmister  to  say  at  thanksgiv- 
ing, that  while  he  Avns  very  proud  oi 
his  descent  from  the  Puritans,  he  was 
equally  thankfid  that  the  Puritans  had 
not  descended  to  us.  The  genial  pow- 
er of  these  products  is  akin  t(;  that  of 
sun-rays.  It  can  melt  the  iron  heart 
of  a  disappointed  reformer,  and  almost 
soften  into  modesty  the  temper  of  an 
escaped  martyr ! 

Before  the  use  of  cotton-machinery, 
the  English  ships  used  to  go,  once  in 
each  year,  to  the  Deccan,  carrying 
food  to  the  poor  serfs,  Avho  made  In- 
dia shirti'ug  for  our  use,  at  one  dollar 
a  yard.  They  had  made  their  cloths 
as  usual,  had  delivered  his  share  to 
the  landlord,  and  Avaited  for  the  ships 
to  fetch  them  food  ;  but  the  machines 
had  made  better  cloths  in  England,  at 
half  the  price.  No  ship  came ;  and 
one  hundix'd  thousand  of  the  tenants 
:  died  (if  starvation. 
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To  us.  the  failure  of  the  blacks  to 
coopeiate  will  entail  just  as  sure  a 
diuiinution  of  the  peoyle,  but  it  will 
come  more  gradually,  and  be  less 
obvious,  because  the  market  of  the 
world  will  be  open,  to  give  us  tempo- 
rary relief,  mitil  the  prices  of  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  cotton,  groceries,  etc., 
lift  them  out  of  our  reach;  and  we 
turn  from  one  cheap  article  to  another, 
unti'l  insufficient  food,  and  clothing, 
and  fuel  do  their  work  of  grinding  a 
large  and  vigorous  population  into  a 
small  and  weak  peasantry. 

We  have  shown  that  had  all  the 
blacks,  whose  labor  has  been  with- 
drawn by  emancipation,  continued  in 
the  field,  they  would  have  been  better 
provided  for  than  they  are  now,  and 
we  might  have  had  sugar  at  four  cents 
a  pound,  and  cotton  and  coifee  at  eight. 

But  this  would  not  have  met  the  re- 
quirement of  the  "  reformers  "  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  same  spirit 
has  spread  over  our  "  reformers."  No 
adjustment,  no  amendment,  no  melio- 
ration of  the  tie  that  binds  the  blacks 
CO  cooperation  can  be  accepted.  It  is 
vain  to  show  them,  by  the  sad  exam- 
ples m  these  pages,  that  the  blacks, 
being  once  fairly  off  the  plank,  are 
not  likely  to  return.  They  talk  of 
the  unrequited  labor  of  the  blacks. 
We  answer  them,  by  comparing  their 
requital  with  that  of  the  laboring 
class  in  the  North.  They  talk  of 
hardships  in  the  South,  and  we  prove 
to  them  that  there  is  more  laughing 
and  dancing  on  one  plantation  than  in 
a  dozen  Northern  factories.  They  talk 
of  religious  privileges,  and  we  show 
them  that  there  is  as  much  singing, 
and  praying,  and  preaching,  and  as 
large  communions  among  the  blacks 
as  among  the  whites  in  the  North., 


But  the  blacks  are  not  free.  The 
whole  history  in  these  pages  shows 
that,  in  the  vocal)ulary  of  the  blacks, 
liberty  is  a  license  not  to  work.  And 
the  whole  matter  comes  to  iWis :  a  ne- 
cessity is  laid  on  the  "reformers!" 
They  liaA'e  a  mission  from  human  na- 
ture. A  moral  necessity  is  upon  them. 
They  are  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
laziness  to  the  blacks !  They  have  put 
some  of  their  spirit  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. He  catches  the  idea  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  it  is  the  gospel  of  laziness. 
Being  a  military  chieftain,  he  feels  a 
military  necessity  to  cut  the  cord 
which  binds  the  blacks  to  the  whites, 
and  then,  to  rid  his  comitry  of  the  la- 
ziness, he  beseeches  the  blacks  to  go 
away — somewhere  :  and  beseeches  us 
to  pay  somebody  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  abstain- 
ing from  cotton,  coflee,  and  sugar. 
"  The  "  reformers "  have  had  help. 
The  war  brought  on  by  their  move- 
ment has  precipitated  the  practical  re- 
sults of  a  success  which  is  not  yet  quite 
sure.  Practically  the  link  is  broken — ■ 
the  blacks  are  pushed  off  the  plank, 
and  we  of  the  North,  who  are  not  in 
office,  are  rolling  in  the  dirt.  The 
sugar  and  the  coffee  are  gone  out  ol 
the  laborer's  dinner-pail;  his  ragged 
cotton-sliirt  can  not  be  replaced ;  the 
Sunday-clothes  of  his  children  are  un- 
sightly; (the  son  who  used  to  work  at 
his  side  is  drafted:)  but  yield  not  to 
despair !  Cany  these  symbols  of  a 
poverty  not  induced  by  your  fault  to 
the  assembly  of  these  apostles  of  lazi- 
ness, and  hold  them  up  to  their  eyes, 
and  say  you  did  it.  And  when  the 
day  of  deliverance  comes,  march  with 
your  comrades  to  the  ballot-box  and  say 
to  these  "  reformers,"  Now,  zoe  will 
do  it. 
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One  Vol.,    12nio.,   pp.    339.   Price,    $1.50.  'illustrated   with  Four   Cuts,    Showing   the 
Difference  between  White  Men  and  the  Negro. 


Tlie  author  of  this  -work  assumes,  as  a  startinpt-point,  tliat  the  subordinate  position  of 
the  Negro,  as  always  existinp;  in  American  society,  is  not  a  condition  of  slavery  at  all,  but  the 
natural  relation  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  race,  and  that  wliatever  evils,  if  any,  existed  in 
Southern  society,  were  referable  to  a  failure  to  strictly  embody  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
Negro  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  not  to  any  error  in  the  fundamental  organism  or  theory  of  that 
society,  which  is  based  on  a  great  and  everlasting  trutli.  His  wcrk  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
First,  the  specific  and  radical  differences  of  the  races  are  examined.  The  color,  figure,  hair, 
features,  language,  senses,  brain,  &c.,  of  the  Nearo  are  shown  to  be  only  the  more  palpable 
specialties,  out  of  a  thousand  similar  ones,  separating  the  Negro  from  the  White  Man.  Why, 
when,  or  hov.-  the  Creator  saw  fit  to  thus  order  things,  the  author  regards  as  immaterial.  He 
simply  starts  with  the  facts  as  they  exist.  After  the  Negro  i.5  shown  to  be  a  different  human 
being,  physically  and  mentally,  his  proper  relations  to  the  White  Man  are  discussed  ;  also, 
Mulattoism,  and  its  ultimate  extinction,  showing  the  impossibility  of  ^nterunion,  like  cog- 
nate branches  of  the  white  race — a  very  important  and  but  little  understood  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  position  assumed  in  this  work  is  entirely  uev/  and  distinct  from  that  presented 
by  any  other  writer  ;  and  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  facts  and  unavoidable  inferences  from  them, 
it  is  believed  presents  at  last  the  true  philof3ophy  of  this  distracting  question. 


SOUTHEEN  Y\^EALTH  AND  NORTHEEN  PEOFITS. 

As  exhibited  in  Statistical  Facts  and  Official  Figures.  By  THOMAS 
PRENTICE  KETTELL,  late  Editor  of  the  "Democratic  Re- 
view."   Fp.  137.    Price,  50  Cents. 

The  value  of  Negro  labor,  and  its  important  bearings  on  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
sources, are  shown  most  conclusively  in  this  work.  Mr.  Kettell,  acknowledged  the  most  able 
statistician  of  this  country,  shows  from  the  Census  Reports  how  so-called  slavery  produced  im- 
mense wealth  at  the  South,  and  how  the  expenditure  and  Accumulation  of  that  Wealth  at 
THE  North  stimulated  industry,  employed  shipping,  constructed  palaces,  built  railroads,  occu- 
pied lands,  raised  rents,  impelled  trade,  and  conferred  affluence  upon  many,  and  competence 
upon  all. 

THE    DRED    SCOTT   DECISION. 

Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  TANEY,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  J. 
II.  VAN  EVRIE.  Also,  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Prognathous  Race  of  Mankind.  By 
Dr.  S.  A.  CARTWRIGHT,  of  New  Orleans.  Parriphlet,  48  pages 
octavo.    Price,  25  Cents. 

This  important  decision,  enunciatory  of  the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  much  enhanced  in  value  by  the  articles  of  Dr.  Van  Evrle  and  Dr.  Cartwright,  ex- 
planatory of  the  Negro  Race. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  UNION  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Being  the  substance  of  Three  Lectures  on  the  Colonial,  Revolution- 
ary and  Constitutional  Periods  of  American  History,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  "Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98,  '99.  By  C. 
CHAUNCEY  BURR.     Price,  25  Cents. 

This  is  a  popular  work,  adapted  to  general  circulation,  and  meeting  with  a  rapid  sale. 
^^  All  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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AHTI-ABOLITIOn   TRACTS. 


« ♦  > 

For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  Abolitionists  have  deluged  the  country  with  innu- 
merable books,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  inculcating  their  false  and  pernicious  doctrines.  Little 
or  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way  towards  counteracting  their  influence . 
Thousands  now  feel  that  such  publications  are  indispensably  necessary.  In  order  to  supply 
what  it  is  believed  is  a  wide-felt  want,  the  undersigned  have  determined  to  issue  a  series  of 
"Anti-Abolition  Tracts,"  embracing  a  concise  discussion  of  current  political  issues,  in  such 
a  cheap  and  popular  form,  and  at  such  a  merely  nominal  price  for  large  quantities,  as  ought 
to  secure  for  them  a  very  extensive  circulation .  The  following  numbers  of  these  Tracts  have 
been  issued  : 

No.  1— ABOLITION  IS  NATIONAL  DEATH ;  or,  The  Attempt  to 

Equalize  Races,  the  Destruction  of  Society.    Pp.  32.  Price,  10  Cents. 

The  object  of  this  Tract  is  to  show  to  the  deluded  victims  of  the  Abolition  theory,  that, 
could  it  be  reduced  to  practice,  it  must  result  in  social  disintegration  and  national  death. 


No.  2.— FUEE  NEGrROISM  ;  or,  Results  of  Emancipation  in  the  North  and 
the  West  India  Islands;  with  Statistics  of  the  Decay  of  Commerce,  Idleness  of 
the  Negro,  his  Return  to  Savagism,  and  the  Effect  of  Emancipation  upon  the 
Farming,  Mechanical  and  Laboring  Classes.    Price,  10  Cents.    Pp.  32. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Results  of  Emancipation,  showing  its  wretched  and  miserable 
failure,  and  that  Negro  Freedom  is  simply  a  tax  upon  White  Labor.  The  facts  in  relation  to 
the  real  condition  of  the  Freed  Negroes  in  Hayti,  Jamaica,  &c. ,  have  been  carefully  suppress- 
ed by  the  Abolition  papers,  but  they  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  so  that  the  evils 
which  now  afflict  Mexico,  Hayti  and  all  countries  where  the  Negro-equalizing  doctrines  have 
been  tried,  may  be  known  and  understood. 


No.  3.— THE  ABOLITION  CONSPIRACY  ;  or,  a  Ten  Years'  Record  of 

the  "Republican  "  Party.    Price,  10  Cents.    Pp.  32. 

This  Tract  embraces  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  "William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  S.  P.  Chase, 
Horace  Greeley,  John  P.  Hale,  and  many  others,  giving  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  Helper  Programme,  with  the  sixty-eight  congressional  endorsers,  &c. 


No.  4.— THE  NEGRO'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE.  A  Paper  read  before 
the  London  Anthropological  Society.  Ey  Dr.  James  Hunt,  President  of  the 
Society.    Octavo,  32  pp.  Price,  10  Cents. 

This  is  a  scientific  exposition,  in  a  popular  form,  of  the  Negro's  position  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  without  any  reference  to  political  or  party  questions.  It  is  an  admirable  Tract  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  ' '  Republicans  ' '  to  start  them  on  the  way  ' '  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth." 

No.  5.— THE  SIX  SPECIES  OF  MEN.  With  Cuts  representing  the  types 
of  the  Caucasian,  Mongol,  Malay,  American  Indian,  Esquimaux,  and  Negro. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  Tracts  in  the  series,  as  it  presents,  in  popular  form,  the 
radical  and  organic  differences  between  the  several  races  or  species  of  men,  as  well  as  the  funda 
mental  laws  which  govern  all  animate  creation.   Some  of  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
distinct  species  of  men  are  also  noticed. 


These  Tracts  are  sent,  postage  paid,  for  ten  cents,  single  copies,  or  one 
dolkr  per  dozen;  or  five  dollars  per  hundred,  by  express.  Democratic  Com- 
mittees, AssociatiorLS,  &c.,  ordering  one  thousand  at  a  time,  -will  be  furnished 
them   at  exactly   cost  2)rice. 

VAN  EVRIE,  HOKTOT^  &  CO.,  Publisliers, 

16S  BTassan  Street,  ]Ve\v  York. 
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THE  ABOLITIOI  CONSPIRACY. 


That  the  Abolitionists  deliberately 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  under  which  these  States 
were  united  in  one  government  for  pur. 
poses  of  general  protection  and  mutual 
benefit  and  defense,  admits  of  no  doubt 
in  any  rational  mind.  Too  cowardly, 
however,  to  commence  their  revolution- 
ary proceedings  by  force  of  arms,  they 
set  to  work,  by  every  conceivable  expe- 
dient, to  get  hold  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, drive  the  South  to  resistance, 
and  then,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
"preserving  the  Union,"  carry  out  their 
long-cherished  revolutionary  purposes. 
The  old  Abolition  party  was  too  open 
and  undisguised  an  organization  to  effect 
this  purpose.  The  "  Republican  party," 
therefore,  combining  all  the  virulence  of 
the  old,  simon-pure  Abolition  creed,  with 
the  most  adroit  and  cunning  hypocrisy, 
was  organized  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 
We  propose  to  trace  it  b^  its  own  record. 
We  commence,  first,  with  the  great  pio- 
neers of  the  Abolition  movement,  Garri- 
son and  Phillips. — For  years  they  did 
not  join  the  Republican  party,  because 
it  did  not  come  up  to  their  ideas  of  a 
simon-pure  anti-slavery  organization. — 
Still,  they  always  encouraged  it,  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  eventually  be 
all  right — that  it  was  educating  the  peo- 
ple to  the  proper  point — Abolition  or 
Disunion.    Here  is 


THS    PLATFORM   OP    PHILLIPS    AND 
GARRISON. 

The  Constitution  of  our  fathers  was  a 
mistake.  7\'ar  it  in  pieces  and  make  a 
better.  Don't  say  the  machine  is  out  of 
order ;  it  is  in  order ;  it  does  what  its 
framers  intended — protect  slavery.  Our 
claim  is  Disunion,  breaking  up  of  the 
States  !  I  have  shown  you  that  our 
work  cannot  be  done  under  our  institu- 
tions.— Wendell  Phillips. 

This  Union  is  a  Lie  !  The  Ameri- 
can Union  is  an  Imposture,  a  Cove- 
nant with  Death,  and  an  Agree- 
ment with  Hell  !  ....  I  am 
FOR  its  Overthrow  !  .  .  .  .  Up 
with  the  flag  of  Disunion,  that  we  may 
have  a  free  and  glorious  Republic  of  our 
own;  and  when  the  hour  shall  come, 
the  hour  will  have  arrived  that  shall 
witness  the  overthrow  of  slavery. — 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Such  was  the  platform  of  these  two 
bold  but  bad  and  honest  men.  They 
said  just  what  they  wanted  to  accom- 
plish. The  Republican  leaders  were 
more  cautious,  but  their  doctrines  al- 
ways tended  to  the  same  result,  and 
hence  the  sympathy  between  them.  Here 
is  what  Phillips  said  of  the  Republican 
party,  when  it  was  organized  as  a  sec- 
tional party,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 
well  and  how  truly  he  pictured  it : 

PLEDGED    against    THE    SOUTH. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  l»e  surprised  at 
this  state  of  things.     It  is  jast  what  we 


[Abolitionists  and  Disunionists]  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  about.  It  is  the  first 
sectional  j>(i't]l  ever  organized  in  this 
country.  It  does  not  know  its  own  face, 
and  calls  itself  national ;  but  it  is  not 
national — it  is  sectional.  The  Republi- 
can party  is  a  party  of  the  'Rori\i  pledg- 
ed against  the  South. — Wendell  Phil- 
lips. 


MOULDING    PUBLIC   OPINION. 

Again,  Garrison,  in  his  Liberator,  said 
still  more  explicitly : 

The  Republican  party  is  moulding 
public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction 
for  the  specific  work  the  Abolitionists 
are  striving  to  accomplish,  viz. : — The 
Dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Abolition   of  Slavery  throughout 

THE    LAND. 

All  the  while  that  the  Abolitionists 
were  talking  thus  boldly,  the  Republi- 
can leaders  pretended  to  the  people  that 
Garrison  and  Phillips  did  not  represent 
their  sentiments ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  they  expressed  almost  sub- 
stantially the  same  sentiments,  yet  in 
more  vague  and  uncertain  language.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  seemed  to  be  pleas- 
ed with,  and  in  favor  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  but  tried  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  George  Washington 
formed  a  Union  for  negro  freedom  and 
negro  eqtiality !  or,  in  other  words,  a 
Union  that  would  have  placed  him  on  a 
level  with  his  own  negroes !  People 
ought  to  have  been  too  sensible  to  have 
been  humbugged  with  such  stuff,  but 
many  were. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  senti- 
ments of  so-called  Republicans.  First, 
we  will  see 

THE    POSITION    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN 
LEADERS. 

Rejecting  the  bold,  outspoken  posi- 
tion of  Garrison  &  Co.,  that  the  Con- 


stitution and  the  Union  protected  the 
rights  of  slaveholders,  and  recog- 
nised the  subordinate  position  of  the 
negro  race,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase, 
Greeley  &  Co.  had  the  amazing  audaci- 
ty to  contend  that  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  meant  negro  citizenship,  ne- 
gro voting,  negro  office-holding,  in  a 
word,  negro  equality  !  and  openly  avow- 
ed their  design  of  getting  hold  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  revolutionary  and  treasonable 
design.  What  Garrison  and  Phillips 
honestly  declared  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  an  overthrow  of  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  these  men  impudently 
assumed  could  be  carried  out  under  both. 
That  there  may  be  no  mistake  we  give 
their  quibbling,  pettifogging  position  and 
arguments  in  full : 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  OPINIONS. 

THE  EQUALITY  OF  ALL  MEN. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1854,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  delivered  a  speech  at  Pe- 
oria,Illinois,  in  which  he  used  the  fol- 
lowmg  language : — 

What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is 
good  enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  the  other^s  consent.  I  say  this 
is  the  leading  principle,  the  Sheet  Anchor 
of  American  Rejnihlicanisjn.  Our  De- 
claration of  Independence  says : 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident, — that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  Liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

I  have  quoted  so  much  at  this  time 
merely  to  show  that  according  to  our 
ancient  faith,  the  powers  of  Government 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.   Now,  the  relation  of  master  and  " 


slave  is,  pro  tanto,  a  total  violation  of 
tills  'principle.  Tho  master  not  ouly 
governs  the  slave  without  his  consent, 
but  he  governs  him  by  a  set  of  rules  al- 
together different  from  those  which  he 
prescribes  for  himself.  Allow  All  the 
governed  an  Equal  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that,  and  that  only,  is  self- 
government. — HoivdVs  Life  of  Lincoln, 
page  279. 

Again,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Chicago' 
which  we  find  published  in  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  the  State  organ  of  the 
Black  Republican  party  of  Illinois,  on 
the  lQ\k.  of  September,  1856,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sa!d : 

The  central  idea,  in  our  political 
opinion,  at  the  beginning  was,  and  until 
recently  continued  to  be,  the  equality  of 
men.  And,  although  it  was  always  suh- 
viitted  patiently  to  whatever  inequality 
there  seemed  to  be  as  a  matter  of  actual 
necessity,  its  constant  working  has  been 
a  steady  progress  toward  the  practical 
equal'du  of  all  men. 

Let  past  differences  be  as  nothing ; 
and,  with  steady  eye  on  the  real  issue, 
let  us  re-inaugurate  the  good  old  coitral 
idea  of  the  Republic.  We  can  do  it. 
The  human  heart  is  with  us ;  God  is 
with  us.  We  shall  again  be  able  not  only 
to  declare  that  all  the  States,  as  States, 
are  equal,  nor  yet  that  all  citizens,  as 
citizens,  are  equal,  but  renew  the  broad- 
er, better  declaration,  including  both 
these  and  much  more  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  NEGRO  EQUALITY. 

Yet  again,  in  his  speech  at  Chicago, 
©n  the  10th  of  July,  1858,  Mr.  Lincohi 
gaid: 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  taking  the 
old  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon 
principle,  and  making  exceptions  to  it, 
where  will  it  stop  %  If  one  man  says  it 
does  not  mean  a  jicgro,  why  not  another 
say  it  dors  not   mean  some  other  man  ? 


If  that  declaration  is  not  tho  truth,  let 
us  get  the  statute  book  where  we  find  it 
and  tear  it  out.  Who  is  so  bold  as  to 
do  it  ?  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  tear  it 
out?  [Cries  of  "No,  no!"]  Let  us 
stick  to  it,  then,  let  us  stand  firmly  hy  it, 
then.  *  *  *  *  Let  us  discard  all  this 
quibbling  about  this  man  and  the  other 
man — this  race  and  that  race  and  tho 
other  race  being  inferior,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion— discarding  the  standard  that  we 
have  loft  us.  Let  us  discard  all  these 
things,  and  unite  as  one  people  tlirougli- 
out  this  land  until  we  shall  once  more 
stand  up  declaring  that  all  men  arc  cre- 
ated equal.  *  *  *  *  I  leave  you  hoping 
that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will  burn  in 
your  bosoms  until  there  shall  no  longer 
he  a  doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal.  See  "  Debates  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,"  revised  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln after  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, pages  23,  24. 


THE    "IRREPRESSIBLE    CONFLICT!" 

We  believe  Mr.  Lmcoln  claims  to  be 

the  author  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict " 
idea.  At  least  we  find  him  giving  it 
utterance  in  his  speech  a  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1858.  We 
quote  from  the  volume  of  debates  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas,  page  1. 
Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the 
avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Un- 
der the  operation  of  that  policy,  that 
agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but 
has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  "  A 
house  divided  aga  inst  itself  cannot  stand."" 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave   and^    half  free. 

That  is,  that  it  cannot  endure  as 
Washington  formed  it,  and  as  it  existed 
for  seventy  years.     Mr.  Garrison  was  of 


exactly  the  same  opinion,  and  though  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  say  all  that  Mr.  Garri- 
son does,  yet  the  person  must  be  short- 
sighted who  caunot  see  what  Mr.  Lincoln's 
real  meauing  is.  And  if  any  proof  were 
needed  of  the  identity  of  their  principles, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  at  last  openly  come  to  Gar- 
rison! s  platform  ! 


LINCOLN  IN  rAVOR  OF   THE  ABOLITION  OF 
SLAVEKY  AND  THE  niGIIER  L.^W ! 

In  his  tenth  of  July  speech,  in  Chica- 
go (see  Debates,  page  15),  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  reply  to  some  strictures  on  his  Spring- 
field speech,  said : 

I  did  not  even  say  that  I  desired  that 
slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ultim- 
ate extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  how- 
ever ;  SO  there  need  be  no  longer  any 
difficulty  about  that.  It  may  be  written 
down  in  that  speech. 

IJiave  always  hated  slavery,  I  think, 
as  much  as  any  abolitionist — I  have 
been  an  old  Hue  Whig — 1  have  always 
hated  it ;  but  I  have  always  been  quiet 
about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  / 
always  hclicved  that  everybody  was 
against  it,  and  that  it  was  i?i  course  oj 
Ultimate  Extinction. 


WM.  H.  SEWARD'S  OPINIOETS. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  VOID. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  following  out  the 
same  ideas  inculcated  by  Lincoln,  says : 

But  assuming  the  same  premises,  to 
wit :  that  all  men  are  equal  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  falls  to  the  ground ; 
for  one  who  is  the  equal  of  another  can- 
not be  the  owner  or  property  of  that 
other.  But  you  answer  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  property  in  slaves.  It 
would  he  sufficient,  then,  to  reply  that 
this  Constitutional  recognition  imist  be 


void,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations. — Seivard's 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

Four  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech  of  the  17th  of  June,  1858,  we 
find  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  express- 
ing the  game  idea  in  his  speech  at  Eo- 
chester,  N.  Y. : 

Thus  these  antagonistic  systems  are 
continually  coming  into  closer  contact, 
and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  this  collision  means  ?  They  who 
think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the 
work  of  interested  fanatical  agitators, 
and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the 
case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  ivill,  sooner  or  later, 
become  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation, 
or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation. 


VIOLATE  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAVT. 

Again,  Mr.  Seward  says : 

Extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  fugi- 
tive who  lays  his  weary  limbs  at  your 
door,  and  defend  him  as  you  would  your 
paternal  gods.  Correct  your  own  error, 
that  slavery  has  any  Constitutional  gua- 
rantee which  may  not  be  released,  and 
ought  not  to  be  relinquished.  Say  to 
slavery,  when  it  shows  its  bond  and  de- 
mands the  pound  of  flesh,  that  if  it  draws 
one  drop  of  blood,  its  life  shall  pay  the 
forfeit.  *  *  *  *  ])o  all  this,  and 
inculcate  all  this  *  *  *  and  you 
will  soon  bring  the  parties  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  effective  aggression  upon 
slavery.  Whenever  the  public  mind 
shall  will  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
way  will  open  for  it. — Seivard's  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  301-2. 


SLAVERY  MUST  BE  ABOLISHED. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  his  great  speech  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  canvass  of  1848, 
used  the  following  explicit  and  unmis- 
takable language : 


Slavery  can  be  limited  to  its  present 
bounds ;  it  can  be  ameliorated.  It  can 
he  and  it  must  be  AhoUshcd,  and  you 
and  I  can  and  must  do  it.  The  task  is 
as  simi)le  and  easy  as  its  consummation 
will  be  Ijenificent,  and  its  rewards  glori- 
ous. It  only  requires  to  follow  this  sim- 
ple rule  of  action :  to  do  everywhere 
and  on  every  occassion  what  we  can, 
and  not  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  what 
we  can,  at  any  time,  because  at  that 
precise  time,  and  on  that  particular  oc- 
casion, we  cannot  do  more.  Circum- 
stances determiue  possibilities. 

Again,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
March,  1858,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

The  interests  of  the  white  race  demand 
the  Ultimate  Emancipation  of  all  men. 
Whether  that  consummation  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  eifect,  with  needful  and 
wise  precautions  against  sudden  change 
and  disaster,  or  be  hurried  on  by  Vio- 
lence, is  ail  that  remains  for  you  to  de- 
cide. 

Again,  in  his  speech  at  Albanj-,  Oct' 
12,  1855,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

Slavery  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  per- 
petual. It  will  be  overthrown  either 
peacefully  and  lawfully  under  this  Con- 
stitution, or  it  will  work  the  subversion 
of  the  Constitution,  together  with  its  own 
overthrow.  Then  the  SLAVEHOLD- 
LES  WOULD  PEEISH  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE. 

Again,  in  his  speech  m  the  Senate> 
March  11,  1850,  Mr.  Seward  threatens 
the  South  with  "  civil  war"  unless  they 
emancipate  their  slaves.     He  said : 

When  this  answer  shall  be  given,  it 
will  appear  that  the  question  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Union  is  a  complex  question, 
that  embraces  the  fearful  issue  whether 
the  Union  shall  stand,  and  slavery,  un- 
der the  steady,  peaceful  action  of  moral, 
social  and  political  causes,  be  removed 
by  gradual,  voluntary  effort,  and  with 
compensation,  or  whether  the  union 
SHALL  BE  DISSOLVED,  and  civil  war  en- 


j  sue,  bringing  on  violent  but  complete  and 
'immediate  emancipation.  We  are  now 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  tliat  crisis 
can  be  foreseen — when  we  must  foresee 
it.  It  is  directly  before  us.  Its  shadow 
is  upon  us. 

In  plain  words,  Mr.  Seward  says  to 
the  South  :  You  can  have  miion  and  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  slavery,  or  you 
shall  have  disunion,  civil  war,  and  im- 
mediate emancipation  !  This,  in  plain 
English,  was  his  proposition. 


THE  HIGHER  LAW. 

Still    later,    in  1860,   at  Boston,  he 
boldly  proclaimed : 

What  a  commentary  upon  the  history 
of  man  is  the  fact  that  eighteen  years 
after  the  death  of  John  Quincey  Adams 
the  people  have  for  their  standard-bearer 
Abraham  J^incoln,  confessing  tlie  obliga- 
tions of  the  higher  lata  which  the  Sage 
of  Quincey  proclaimed,  and  contending 
for  weal  or  woe,  for  life  or  death,  in  the 
Irrejnrssiblc  Conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  I  desire  only  to  say  that 
tee  are  in  the  last  stage  of  the  conflict 
hi  fore  the  great  tri^imphant  inauguration 
rf  thir,  policy  into  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


HE  TAtTNTS  THE  SOUTH. 

Following  in  the  same  strain,  Mr. 
Seward,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate, 
April  9,  1856,  jeered  the  South  with  the 
taunting  menace  that  she  should  have 
no  repose,  but  that  rifles  and  cannon 
would  take  the  place  of  words.  Hear 
him  : 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  draws 
over  our  heads  that  cloud  of  disunion 
which  always  arises  whenever  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  is  agitated.  Still  the  de- 
bate goes  on  more  ardently,  earnestly 
and  angrily  than  ever  l>pfore.  It  env 
ploys  now  not  merely  logic,  reproach, 
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menace,  retort  and  defiance,  BUT  SA- 
BRES,   RIFLES     AND     CANNON. 

Do  you  look  through  this  incipient  v/ar 
quite  to  tlio  end,  and  see  there  peace, 
quiet  and  liarinony  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  t  If  fio,  pray  enlighten  me  and 
show  me  how  long  the  way  is  which  leads 
to  that  repose.    * 


RECOMMENDS    DISUNION. 

After  showing  that  this  agitation  will 
lead  to  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  Mr.  Seward  suggest  to  the  Pa- 
cific States  that  then  would  be  their  time 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union ;  he  contin- 
ues: 

Then  the  free  States  and  slave  States 
of  the  Atlantic,  divided  and  warring 
with  each  other,  would  disgust  the  free 
States  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  would 
have  ahundant  cause  and  justJjicatlon 
for  xoithdraumig frovi  a  Union  produc- 
tive no  longer  of  peace,  safety  and  liber- 
ty to  themselves,  and  no  longer  holding 
up  the  cherished  hopes  of  mankind. 


SALMON  P.  CHASE'S  OPINIONS. 

IX  FAVOIl  OF  Kf:GllO  VOTING,  kc. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  twice  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  now  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  present- 
ed with  a  silver  pitcher  by  the  negroes 
of  Cincinnati  on  the  6th  of  May,  1845. 
In  response  to  the  presentation,  he  said : 

In  what  I  have  done  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  acted  from  any  peculiar  consider- 
ation of  the  colored  people  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  class  in  the  conmumity,  but 
from  the  sim])le  conviction  that  all  the 
individuals  of  that  class  are  members  of 
the  community,  and,  in  virtue  of  their 
manhood,  entitled  to  every  original  right 
enjoyed,  by  any  otJtcr  mcmhcr.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  all  Legal  Distinction  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, founded  in  any  such  circumstances 


as  color,  origin,  and  the  like,  are  Jiostih 
to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  true  theoiy  of  Amer- 
ican liberty.  Slavery  and  oppression 
must  cease,  or  American  lihcrty  must 
perish. 

In  Massachusetts,  and  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  New  England  States,  the  colored 
man  and  the  white  are  absolutely  equal 
before  the  law. 

In  New  York  the  colored  man  is  re- 
stricted as  to  the  right  of  suffrage  by  a 
property  qualification.  In  other  respects 
the  same  equality  prevails. 

I  embrace  with  pleasure  this  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  My  Disapprohation  cj 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  de- 
nies to  a  portion  of  the  colored  picople  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

True  Democracy  makes  no  inquiry 
ahout  the  color  of  the  ski?i  or  place  of 
nativity,  or  any  other  similar  circrj:.- 
stance  of  condition.  I  regard  therefore 
the  exclusion  of  the  colored  peaple  as  a 
hody  from  the  elective  franchise  as  in- 
cuiLpatihle  xoith  true  Democratic  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Chase,  in  the  speech  delivered 
in  Cincinnati,  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  as  above,  said  : 

For  myself  I  am  ready  to  renew  my 
pledge,  and  I  will  venture  to  speak  in 
beholf  of  my  co-workers,  that  we  will  go 
straight  on,  without  faltering  or  waver- 
ing, until  every  vestige  of  ojipression  is 
erased  frovii  the  statute-books — until  the 
sun,  in  all  his  journey  from  the  utmost 
eastern  horizon  the  mid-heaven,  till  he 
sinks  behmd  the  western  bed,  shall  not 
behold  the  footprint  of  a  single  slave  in 
all  au,r  broad  and  glorious  land. 

Mr.  Chase,  a  speech  at  Pontiac,  Mich- 
igan, in  1856,  thus  stated  the  issue,  or 
rather  his  conception  of  the  issue,  be- 
tween the  parties : 

I  ask  you  to  take  sides  and  decide 
where  you  will  be.  "  If  the  Lord  be 
God,  then  serve  him :  but  if  Baal,  then 
serve  him."  If  slavery  is  right ;  if  cap- 
ital ought  to  own  labor ;  then  go  for  the 
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doctrine  openly.  If  you  believe  that 
freedom  is  the  right  of  man,  then  join 
the  party  which  has  inscribed  on  the 
folps  of  its  banner,  "  Freedom  througJi- 
*ut  the  Cou7Ury\'}  wide  domain  /" 


HORACE  GREELEY'S  OPINIO  NS. 

ALL  DISTINCTIONS  OF  COLOR  Xn!f  JUST. 

Now,  let  us  hear  from  Horace  Gree- 
ley, "  the  chief  cook  and  bottle-washer  " 
iu  the  Chicago  Convention,  whose  efforts 
there  brought  about  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln.  As  far  back  as  the  17th  of 
January,  1851,  Greeley  thus  spoke  in 
his  Tribune: 

We  loathe  and  detest  all  laws  which 
give  or  withhold  political  rights  on  ac- 
eolor.  "  A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that," 
and  ought  to  have  t\iQfull  rights  of  man- 
hood, whether  his  ancestors  were  Celts, 
Goths,  or  Hottentots,  ivhether  his  com- 
plexion he  ebony  or  ivory.  *  *  * 
All  constitutional  exclusions  of  any  class 
from  the  polls,  the  jury-box,  &c.,  because 
of  color,  are  aristocratic,  unjust,  and  in- 
famous. 


ABOLITIOX    OF    SLAVERY    IN    THE   STATES 
THE  REAL  OBJECT  AIMED  AT. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  the  Tribune  of 
July  27th,  1854,  iu  reply  to  a  letter 
of  James  E.  Birney's,  acknowledges  that 
he  will  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  States  "  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Admit  that  abolition  in  the  State  is 
is  what  all  men  ought  to  strive Jor,  and 
it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  large  ma- 
jority are  not  prepared  for  this,  and  the 
practical  question  is  this ;  shall  we  poli- 
tically attempt  what  will  certainly  in- 
volve us  in  dc/cat  and  failure  ?  or  shall 
we  not  rather  attempt  that  which  a  ma- 
joriety  are  ripe  for,  and  thus,  by  our 
consequent  triumph,  invite  that  majori- 
ty to  go  further  ?  Shall  we  insist  on 
having  all  the  possible  eggs  now,  or  be 
content  to  await  their  appearance  day 
by  day  %    The  latter  seems  to  us  the 


only  rational,  sensible  course.  "We  care 
not  hoiofast  Messrs.  Birney  &  Co.  may 
ripen  puhlir  sentiment  in  the  North  for 
Emancipafion,  ive  will  aid  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  ;  but  we  will  not  re- 
fuse the  good  now  within  our  reach,  out 
of  defereuce  to  that  which  is  as  yet  lai- 
attainahle.  Mr.  Birney's  "  ultimatum" 
may  be  just  what  he  sees  fit;  we  have 
not  proposed  to  modify  or  meddle  wit^i  it. 
We  only  ask  that  he  shall  not  interdict 
or  prevent  the  doing  of  some  good  at 
once,  merely  because  he  would  like  to  do 
more  good,  as  we  shall,  also,  whenever  it 
shall  become  practicable. 


NOMINATES  FRED.  DOUGLASS  FOR  CONGRESS. 

Again,  in  1855,  we  see  him  proposing 
and  urging  the  nomination  for  Congress 
of  that  notorious  negro,  Fred.  Douglass. 
Just  listen  to  him  : 

Among  the  candidates  put  up  by  the 
Convention  of  the  Liberty  party  at  Uti- 
ca,  on  AVednesday,  is  Mr.  Fredericic 
Douglass,  of  Monroe  county,  who  is 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  With  respect  to  ability,  a  better 
nomination  could  hardly  be  desired; 
but  we  confess  that  we  should  regret  to 
see  Mr.  Douglass  elected.  His  proper 
place  is  not  a  member  of  the  State  Ad- 
ministration at  Albany,  but  as  a  member 
of  Congress  at  Washington.  For  the 
former  office  he  possesses  no  qualifica- 
tions that  might  not  be  found  in  other 
gentlemen,  while  for  the  duties  of  a  rep- 
rcseutatice  at  Washington  he  is  j^articu- 
larly  gifted.  As  an  orator  and  debater 
he  possesses  both  the  force  and  the  grace 
of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  and  one  of  the  first  families,  to 
which  a  great  depth  of  conviction,  and 
a  resolution  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Kepublic,  add  a  persuasive  and  mag- 
netic charm  not  often  felt  iu  the  Federal 
Capitol.  AVe  trust,  then,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Douglass  will  not  persist  iu  urg- 
ing his  election  to  the  office  ft>r  which  ho 
is  nominated,  hut  xvill  make  every  prepa- 
ration to  vet  urn  him  to  Congress  on  the 
very  first  vacancy  in  the  Manroe  district. 
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BURN  XnE  CAPITAL  RATHER  THAN  FAIL. 

Now  hear  Horace  Greeley  tliunder 
forth  his  revolutionary  advice  to  the 
Black  Republicans  in  Congress,  when 
the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill  was  pending  : 

We  urge,  therefore,  unbending  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
members  hostile  to  this  intolerable  out- 
rage, and  demand  of  tliem  in  behalf  of 
peace,  in  behalf  of  freedom,  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  humanity,  resistance  to  tlie 
last.  Better  that  covfusion  should  ensue 
— Letter  tltat  discord  should  reign  in  the 
national  councils — better  that  Congress 
should  break  up  -in  wild  discord — nai/, 
better  that  the  Cajyitol  itself  should  blaze 
by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary,  or  fall  and 
bury  its  inmates  beneath  its  crumbling 
ruins,  than  that  this  perfidy  and  wrong 
shall  be  finally  accomplished. 


ABUSE  OP  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

The  hatred  that  Horace  Greeley  and 
the  men  who  sympathize  with  him,  have 
for  the  Union  of  Washington,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  song  which 
appeared  in  the  Tribune  of  June  13th, 
1854,  and  even  now  not  condemned  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  who,  in  acknowledging,  in 
the  summer  of  1863,  that  he  published 
it,  intimated  no  objection  to  the  senti- 
ments it  contains : 

ODE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

AU  hail  the  flaunting  Lie ! 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  dim. 
The  stripes  are  bloody  scars, 

A  lie  the  vaunting  hymn. 

It  shields  a  pirate's  deck, 

It  binds  a  man  in  chains, 
It  yokes  the  captive's  neck, 

And  wipes  the  bloody  stains. 

Tear  down  the  flaunting  Lie ! 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag  !— 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  hate's  polluted  rag  I 

Destroy  it,  ye  who  can  ! 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  I 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves. 

Furl  the  boasted  Lie  I 
Till  freedom  lives  again, 


To  rule  once  more  5n  truth, 
Among  untrammelled  men. 

Roll  up  thffi  starry-sheen, 
Conceal  its  bloody  stains  : 

For  in  its  folds  are  seen 
The  stamp  of  rustling  chains  ! 


OEIGm  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY.  • 

To  show  that  the  designs  of  the  Re- 
publican party  were  purely  abolition, 
disunion,  sectional,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  its  origin.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  1854,  a  Convention  called 
as  an  anti-Nebraska  Convention,  met 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  hom.e  of  Wm. 
H.  Seward.  It  was  composed  of  the 
abolition  element  of  the  old  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties.  Wm.  T.  McCoun 
presided.  Such  men  as  John  Jay,  Chris- 
topher Morgan,  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Wm. 
H.  Burleigh,  Amos  P.  Granger,  General 
Bruce,  John  P.  Hale,  were  present. 
The  object  of  this  Convention  was  "  to 
organize  a  Republican  party  which  should 
represent  the  friends  of  freedom."  Gen- 
eral Bruce  said,  "  they  would  raise  a 
thunder  that  would  shake  Southern  Sla- 
very to  its  very  centre."  They  finally 
adopted  the  Whig  nominations  of  that 
year,  as  their  candidates,  (Myron  H. 
Clark  for  Governor,  and  H.  J.  Raymond 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,)  after  they  had 
first  pledged  themselves  to  their  (the 
Republican)  principles. 

The  following  resolution,  showing  the 
sectional  character  of  the  party,  was 
adopted.  It  was  offered  by  General 
Amos  P.  Grajiger : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  a 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  Free 
States,  equal  in  number  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  respectively,  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Syracuse,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1856,  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
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ef tlio  United  States,  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential eleotion. 

TLie  resolution  was  adopted  with 
"  tremendous  cheering,"  says  the  reports 
to  bo  found  in  any  of  the  New  York  daily 
papers,  of  September  27th,  1854  : 

Dr.  Snodgras  moved  to  call  this  the 
Republican  Farty — carried.  And  then, 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  the 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Eepublican 
sectional  party.  The  Convention  called 
as  above  was  the  very  Convention  that 
nominated  Fremont,  though  its  place  of 
meeting  was  afterwards  changed  from 
Syracuse  to  Philadelphia.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  called  for  delegates  from 
the  Northern  States  only,  to  nominate  a 
President  for  all  the  States. 

Following  this  party  up  to  1860,  when 
it  nominated  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  at 
Chicago,  we  find  it  still  clinging  to  its 
sectional  character,  as  if  rather  proud 
than  otherwise  of  the  fact. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at 
Chicago,  May  16,  1860,  and  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln.  During  the  proceed 
ings  of  that  Convention,  [See  New  York 
Tribune,  May  18th,  I860,]  Judge  Jes- 
sup  rose  and  said : 

That  he  desired  to  amend  a  verbal 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  party.  It 
was  printed  in  the  resolutions  National 
Republican  party.  He  wished  to  strike 
out  the  word  National,  as  that  was  not 
the  name  by  which  the  party  was  prop- 
erly known 

The  correction  was  made. 

The  above  shows  that  this  sectional 
party  was  organized  deliberately,  to  en- 
able the  North,  if  it  got  into  power,  to 
rule  the  South  without  its  consent,  that 
is,  to  destroy  the  Union,  abolish  "  slave- 


ry," and  change  the  entire  form  of  the 
government;  or,  if  not  able  to  abolish 
"  slavery,"  and  change  the  form  of  the 
government,  to  at  least  destroy  the 
Union,X)r,  in  other  words,  "  let  it  slida." 


We  now  propose  to  show,  from  the 
speeches  and  addresses  of  lesser  lights, 
that  all  the  teachings  of  this  party  and 
its  leaders  have  led  to  just  the  programme 
laid  down  above.  As  Garrison  said,  they 
were  "moulding  public  sentiment  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery."  We  ask  every  candid 
man  to  read  the  record  and  then  say,  if 
he  can,  that  they  are  not  disunionists. 
We  will  commence  with 

GEN.  N.  P.  BANKS 

Governor  Banks,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1856,  by  the  Black 
Republicans,  now  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Major-Generals,  in  a  speech,  delivered 
in  Maine,  in  the  preceding  year,  said  : 

Although  I  am  not  one  of  that  class 
of  men  who  cry  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  ;  though  I  am  willing,  in  a 
certain  state  of  circumstances,  to  let  it 
SLIDE,  I  have  no  fear  for  its  perpetua- 
tion. But  let  me  say,  if  the  chief  object 
of  the  people  of  this  country  be  to  main- 
tam  and  propogate  chattel  property  in 
man — in  other  words,  human  slaverj' — 
this  Union  can  not  and  OUGHT  NOT 
TO  STAND. 

Still  later,  in  1856,  in  a  speech  m 
Massachusetts,  we  fi;id  Mr.  Banks  turn- 
ing prophet,  and  predicting  a  "  military 
dictatorial  government"  in  this  country. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  "  free 
institutions."     He  said : 

I  can  conceive  of  a  time  when  tWs 
Constitution  shall  not  be  in  existence; 
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when  ire  shall  have  an  ahsolute  military 
dictatorial,  government,  transmitted  from 
age  to  age,  with  men  at  its  head  who  are 
made  rulers  by  military  commission,  or 
who  claim  an  hereditary  right  to  gov- 
ern those  over  whom  they  are  placed. 


SENATOR  WADE,  OF  OHIO. 

In  a  speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
Maine,  in  1855,  the  same  at  which  Mr. 
Banks  spoke,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  treason- 
able sentiments: 

There  was  no  freedom  at  the  South 
for  either  white  or  black  ;  and  he  would 
strive  to  protect  the  free  soil  of  the 
North  from  the  same  blighting  curse. 
There  was  really  NO  Union  between 
THE  North  and  the  vSouth  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved no  two  nations  upon  the  earth  en- 
tertained feelings  of  more  bitter  ran- 
cor toward  each  other  than  these  tioo 
sections  of  the  Republic.  The  only  sal- 
vation of  the  Union,  therefore,  was  to  be 
found  in  divesting  it  entirely  from  all 
taint  of  SLAVERY.  There  w^as  no 
Union  in  the  South.  Let  us  have  a 
Union,  or  let  us  sweep  away  this 
remnant  which  we  call  a  Union.  I 
go  for  a  Union,  where  all  men  are  equal. 
OR  FOR  NO  Union  at  all,  and  I  go  for 
right. 

And,  as  if  to  mark  their  approval  o^ 
such  doctrines,  the  Black  llepublicans 
of  Ohio,  the  very  nest  year,  re-elected 
this  disunionist  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  His  brother,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Wade,  has,  for  a  number  of 
years,  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  find  him,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House,  August 
2,  1856,  indorsing  the  treasonable  doc- 
trines of  his  Senatorial  brother. — We 
quote : 

Sir,  if  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
are  to  be  used  as  instruments  for  propa- 
gating human  bondage,  they  cannot  be 


preserved — neither  is  it  desirable  THAT 
THEY  SHOULD.  The  Spirit  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  their  base  tools,  the  Democracy  of 
the  free  States,  is  the  unclean  thing  of 
slavery  propagandism  ;  ,and,  just  as  sure 
as  animal  life  perishes  in  mepbitic  gases, 
so  sure  is  it  that  the  Constitution  and 
Union  must  perish  when  smothered  in 
the  fond  embraces  of  these  allies  of  hu- 
man slavery. 

"  Allies  of  human  slavery !" — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson, 
Polk,  &c.,  &c. 


HON.  SIDNEY    DEAN. 

The  Hon.  Sidney  Dean,  of  Connecti- 
cut, is  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union, 
unless  freedom — that  is,  the  freedom  of 
the  black  race — shall  be  inaugurated  in 
this  country.  We  quote  from  a  speech 
of  his,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  July  23,  1856  : 

The  issue  of  all,  the  reason  of  all,  ths 
basis  of  all  this  lies  in  the  simple  ques- 
tion, shall  freedom  or  slavery  be  the 
ruling,  predominant  feature  of  the  model 
Republic  of  the  world  ?  That  question 
can  be  answered  in  one  way.  Freedom, 
human,  personal  freedom,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  great  sentiment,  "  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal,  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  will  be  the  national  ruling 
of  this  country  for  future  centuries,  or 
the  sun  of  its  past  glory  tvill  set  in  dra- 
pery crimsoned  in  its  own  blood,  ere  it 
reaches  a  century  of  its  existence. 


JUDGE    RUFUS    P.  SPAULDING. 

Now  let  US  hear  from  Judge  Rufus  P. 
Spaulding,  a  delegate  from  Ohio  to  the 
Black  Republican  National  Conventions 
of  1856  and  ISGO.     He  made  a  speech 
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in  the  Convention  of  1856,  which  nomi- 
nated Fremont,  in  which  he  said  : 

In  the  case  of  the  alternatives  being 
presented,  of  the  continuance  of  slavery 
or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  I  AM 
FOll  DISSOLUTION;  and  I  care  not 
how  quick  it  comes. 


SENATOR  SUMNER. 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, November  2,  1855,  said  : 

Not  that  I  love  the  Union  less,  but 
(negro)  freedom  more,  do  I  now,  in  plead- 
ing this  great  cause,  insist  that  (negro) 
freedom,  at  all  hazards,  shall  be  pre- 
served. God  forbid,  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union,  we  should  sacrifice  the 
very  thing  for  which  the  Union  was 
made. 

Still  later,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
May,  1856,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  held  this  revolution- 
ary language : 

Already  the  muster  has  begun.  The 
strife  is  no  longer  local,  but  national. 
Even  now  while  I  speak,  portents  hang 
on  all  the  arches  of  the  horizon,  threat- 
ening to  darken  the  broad  land,  which 
already  yawns  xoith  the  mutterings  of 
CIVIL  WAR.  The  fury  of  the  propa- 
gandists of  slavery,  and  the  calm  deter- 
mination of  their  opponents,  are  now 
diffused  from  the  distant  Territory  over 
wide-spread  communities,  and  the  whole 
country  in  all  its  extent— marshalling 
hostile  divisions,  and  forshadowing  a 
strife,  which,  unless  happily  averted  by 
the  triumph  of  freedom,  u-ill  hecome 
WAR— FRATRICIDAL,  PARRICI- 
DAL WAR  —  with  an  accumulated 
wickedness  beyond  the  wickedness  of 
any  war  in  human  annals. 


now  Register  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Chase  : 

Should  this  (the  election  of  Fremont) 
fail,  no  true  man  would  be  any  longer 
safe  here  from  the  assaults  of  the  arro- 
gant slave  oligarchy,  who  would  then 
rule  with  an  iron  hand.  For  the  free 
North  would  be  left  the  choice  of  peace- 
ful DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  UNION,  A  CIVIL 
W^AR  which  tcould  end  in  the  sarne,  or  an 
unconditional  surrender  ( f  every  princi- 
ple held  dear  by  freemen. 


HON.   FRANCIS    E.   SPINNER. 

We  next  quote  from  a  speech  delivered 
in  1856  by  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Spinner, 


HENRY    WARD    BEECHER. 

To  the  same  effect  spoke  that  "  bright 
and  shining  light"  of  Black  Republican- 
ism, the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in 
that  celebrated  speech  of  his  at  New 
Haven,  in  1856,  where  he  proclaimed 
that  a  "  Sharp's  rifle  was  a  truly  moral 
agency."     Hear  him : 

The  people  will  not  levy  war,  nor  in- 
augurate a  revolution  even  to  relieve 
Kansas,  imtil  the  have  first  tried  what 
they  can  do  by  voting.  If  this  peaceful 
remedy  should  fail  to  be  applied  this 
year,  then  the  people  will  count  the  cost 
wisely,  and  decide  for  themselves,  bold- 
ly and  firmly,  which  is  the  better  way, 

to  RISE  IN  ARMS  AND  THROW  OFF  A 
GOVERNMENT  tcorse  than  that  of  old 
King  George,  or  endure  it  another  four 
years,  and  then  vote  again. 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Beecher  thus 
denounced  the  Constitution  of  the  Union: 

The  Constitution  is  the  cause  of  every 
division  which  this  vexed  question  of 
slavery  has  ever  occasioned  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  the  fountain  and  father 
of  our  troubles,  by  attempting  to  hold 
together,  as  reconciled,  two  opposing 
principles,  which  will  not  harmonize,  nor 
agree.  The  only  hope  of  the  slave  is 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  American  Ch vrch .  The  dissolution  of 
the  Union  is  the  abolition  of  Slavery. 
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JAMES    WATSON    WEBB. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Minister  to  Brazil,  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  nomin- 
ated Fremont,  in  1856,  and  Lincoln,  in 
1860.  In  the  former  convention  he  made 
a  speech,  which  was  loudly  applauded, 
but  no  sentence  received  more  boisterous 
applause  than  the  following : 

Our  people  loving  order,  loving  law, 
and  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box — 
come  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
and  ask  us  to  give  them  a  nomination 
which,  when  fairly  put  before  the  peo- 
ple, will  unite  public  sentiment,  and 
through  the  ballot-box  will  restrain  and 
repel  this  pro-slavery  extension  and  this 
aggression  of  the  slaveocracy.  What 
else  are  they  doing  1  They  tell  you  they 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  ballot-box, 
and  are  willing  to  make  that  last  appeal. 
If  we  Jail  there  what  then  1  We  tvUl 
drive  it  back,  sword  in  hand,  and  so 
help  me  God,  helicving  that  to  he  right, 
I  am  with  them.  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries 
of  "Good!"j  Northei'u  gentlemen,  on 
your  action  depends  the  result.  You 
may,  with  God's  blessing,  present  to  this 
country  a  name,  rallying  around  it  all 
the  elements  of  the  opposition,  and  thus 
we  will  become  so  strong  that,  through 
the  ballot-box  we  shall  save  the  country. 
But  if  a  name  shall  be  presented  on 
which  we  may  not  rally,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  CIVIL  WAR — nothing  viorc, 
nothing  less,  but  civil  war — I  ask  then, 
what  is  our  first  duty  1 


HON.    ERASTUS    HOPKINS. 

In  same  strain  spoke  the  Hon.  Eras- 
tus  Hopkins,  another  member  of  the  Con- 
vention.    He  said : 

If  peaceful  means  fail  us,  and  we  are 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  when  bal- 
lots are  useless,  then  we  will  make  bul- 
lets EFFECTIVE, 


HON.   JOHN    P.   HALE. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  addressed  1:  la  a-l^ng  speech, 
in  which  he  said : 

He  congratulated  the  Convention  upon 
the  spirit  of  unanimity  with  which  it  had 
done  its  work.  I  believe  (said  he)  that 
this  is  not  so  much  a  Convention  to 
change  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  to  say  whether  there  shall  be 
any  Government  to  be  administered.  You 
have  assembled,  not  to  say  whether  this 
Union  shall  be  preserved,  but  to  say 
loh ether  it  shall  be  a  blessinsr  or  a  scorn 
a7id  hissing  among  nations. 

As  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  main 
pillars  in  the  Black  Republican  edifice, 
and  has  been  twice  elected  by  them  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  we  have  ex- 
amined his  record  pretty  closely,  as  de- 
veloped in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate. 
On  the  31st  of  May,  1848,  he  said  • 

Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may,  I  am  willing  to  place  myself  upon 
the  principle  of  human  right ;  to  stand 
where  the  Word  of  God  and  my  own 
conscience  concur  in  placing  me,  and 
their  bid  defiance  to  all  consequences. 
And  in  the  end,  if  this  Union,  bound  as 
it  is  to  associations,  has  no  other  princi- 
ple of  cement  than  the  blood  of  human 
slavery,  let  it  sunder. 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  July,  he  said  : 

All  the  horrors  of  dissolution  I  can 
look  steadfastly  in  the  face,  before  I  could 
look  to  that  moral  ruin  which  must  fall 
upon  us  when  we  have  so  far  prostituted 
ourselves  as  to  become  the  pioneers  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  » 

From  another  speech  of  Mr.  Hale,  de- 
livered in  the  Senate,  Februry  26, 1856, 
we  extract  the  following  blood  and  thun- 
der morsel : 

I  thank  God  that  the  indications  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  promise  that 
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the  North  have  at  last  got  to  the  wall, 
and  will  go  no  fnrther.  I  hope  so.  The 
Senator  says  there  may  bo  a  power  that 
shall  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther."  Good!  Good!  QiY,Ihope 
it  will  come,  and  if  it  comes  to  blood,  LET 
BLOOD  COME.  No,  sir,  if  that  issue  must 
come,  let  it  come,  atid  it  cannot  come  too 
soon.  .  .  Sir,  Puritan  blood  has  not 
always  shrank  from  even  those  encount- 
ers ;  and  when  the  war  has  been  pro- 
claimed with  the  knife,  mid  the  hnfe  to 
the  hilt,  the  steel  has  sometimes  glistened 
in  their  hands  ;  and  when  the  battle  was 
over,  they  were  not  always  second  best. 


CARL    SHURZ. 

in  the  same  vein  do  we  find  Mr.  Carl 
Shurz,  a  delegate  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  recently  Mr.  Lincoln's  Min- 
ister to  Spain,  speaking  in  St.  Louis,  in 
i860: 

May  the  God  in  human  nature  be 
aroused  and  pierce  the  very  soul  of  our 
nation  with  an  energy  that  shall  sweep 
as  with  tJie  bcfioin  of  destruction,  this 
ahomination,  from  the  land.  You  call 
this  revolution.  It  is.  In  this  we  need 
revolution ;  we  viust,  we  will  have  it  I 
Let  it  come  ! 


REV.  EDMUND  H.  SEARS. 

Among  the  documents  published  in 
1S56,  and  circulated  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, we  find  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  at  Wayland, 
Massachusetts,  Jime  15,  1856,  (it  will 
be  recollected  that  the  clergy  were  very 
active  for  Fremont,)  from  which  we 
quote : 

Out  of  the  present  crisis  there  are  two 
paths  that  open  before  us,  and  only  two. 
One  is  through  violence  and  revolution. 
When  the  public  organism  has  become 


possessed  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  its  work,  the  last  remedy 
is  to  break  it  in  pieces,  and  let  right  and 
justice  go  free.  Revolution  is  God's 
Remedy. 


REV.    HENRV    W.    BELLOWS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  of  New 

York,  is  another  political  parson,  who,  at 
every  election,  throws  off  his  clerical 
robes  and  takes  the  stump  for  the  Black 
Republicans.  He  delivered  a  political 
sermon  in  1856,  which  the  Black  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  adopted  and 
circulated  as  a  Republican  document. 
We  quote  from  it : 

Considered  as  a  question  of  policy,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  would  be  a  political 
evil  to  us.  The  Union  is  great,  precious, 
sacred!  but — yes!  wo  must  say  it! — 
humanity,  duty,  honor,  religion,  ars 
greater  than  the  Union.  This,  then,  is 
the  unyielding  ground  of  the  Republican 
party — there  is  no  evil  p)ossible  to  tlui 
country  at  this  crisis  as  great  as  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  Dreadful  as  disunion 
is,  the  extension  of  slavery  is  still  tnore 
dreadful.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
however  deplorable,  is  not  primarily  a 
question  of  conscience,  but  of  policy.  We 
made  the  Union,  and  we  have  a  right  t-6 
unmake  it,  if  we  choose. 


REV.    DR.    KIRK. 

Hear  another  political  parson  and 
Black  Republican  stumper,  the  Rev  Dr. 

Kirk,  of  Boston : 

The  doctrine  that  a  negro  is  not  a 
man,  and  the  doctrine  that  a  negro  is  a 
man,  have  now  come  to  the  death  strug- 
gle, and  the  nation  will  heave  with  every 
convulsive  struggle  of  the  contest. 
Neither  will  yield  until  a  continent  hi.s 
been  swept  with  the  deluge  of  CIViL 
WAR. 
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JAMES    S.    PIKE. 

James  S.  Pike,  the  regular  editorial 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  Jlr.  Lincoln's  Minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, thus  pithily  expressed  his  belief: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  free  and 
slave  States  ought  to  separate.  The 
Union  is  not  worth  supporting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  South. 


EX-LIEUTENANT    GOVERNOR    FORD. 

Take  another  gem  from  the  speech  of 
ex-Lieutenant  Governor  Ford,  of  Ohio, 
the  Black  Republican  printer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

I  love  the  Union,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  declare  tve  love  free- 
dom better  than  the  Union. 

This  is  the  same  Ford  who  surrender- 
ed Harper's  Ferry  to  Stonewall  Jackson. 


SECESSION  THE  DUTY  OF  ABOLITIONISTS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ty, at  its  regular  anniversary.  See  New 
York  Observer,  May  25th,  1844 : 

Resolved,  That  a  political  Union  in 
any  form  between  a  slaveholding  and  a 
free  community  must  necessarily  involve 
the  latter  in  the  gulf  of  slavery.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  Secession  from  the 
United  States  government  is  the  duty  of 
every  Abolitionist,  since  no  one  can  take 
office,  or  deposit  a  vote  under  its  Consti- 
tution without  violating  his  anti-slavery 
principles,  and  rendering  himself  an 
abettor  to  the  slaveholder  in  his  sin. 

Resolved,  That  fourteen  years  of  war- 
fare against  the  slave  poWer  have  con- 
vinced us  that  every  act  d(mc  in  support 
of  the  American  Union  rivets  the  chains 
of  the  slave — that  the  only  exodus  of  the 
slave  to  freedom,  unless  it  be  one  of 


blood,  must  be  over  the  remains  of  the 
pfrescnt  American  Church,  and  the  grave 
of  th e  present  Union. 

Resolved,  That   the   Abolitionists   of 
this  country  should  make  it  one  of  the* 
jjrimary  objects  of  this  agitation,  to  dis 
solve  the  American  Union. 


A  PETITION  TO  DISSOLVE  THE  UNION. 

"  Acts  speak  louder  than  words,"  says 
the  old  proverb.  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
their  "  acts  "  tally  with  their  words.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1S.50,  Senator  Hale 
presented  two  petitions  from  Isaac  Jef- 
fries and  other  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  John  T.  Woodward  and  others, 
praying  that  "  some  plan  might  be  de- 
visedyor  the  dissolution  of  the  American 
Union.'"  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
petitions,  and  suggested  that  there  snould 
have  been  a  preamble  to  them  in  these 
words : 

Gentlemen,  members  of  Congress, 
whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  you  and  each  of  you  toolc  your 
solemn  oaths,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  you 
would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — now,  therefore,  we  pray 
you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  break  up 
the  Union,  and  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
tion as  soon  as  you  can. 

Yet  it  received  three  votes,  and  only 
three,  being  the  votes  of  eveiy  Black 
Republican  Senator  then  in  the  Senate, 
to  wit :  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, William  H.  Seward,  of  Nev/-  York, 
and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio.  See 
Senate  Journal,  1st  session,  31st  Con- 
gress, page  129. 

On  the  25th  February,  the  same  peti- 
tions were  offered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
where  they  received  eight  votes,  being 
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the  Abolition  vote  in  that  body,  to  wit : 
Charles  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  Charles 
Durkeo,  of  Wisconsin,  (now  one  of  the 
Black  Republican  United  States  Senators 
from  the  State,)  Joshua  11.  Geddings, 
of  Ohio,  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  of  Maine, 
George  "W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  (now  the 
Black  Republican  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  ©f 


that  State,)  Preston  King,  of  New  York, 
(late  a  Black  Republican  United  States 
Senator  from  this  State,  a  delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln,  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Executive  Committee,)  and  J. 
M.  Root,  of  Ohio ;  every  one  of  whom  is 
a  supporter  of  Lincoln's  Adrainistratiou. 


THE  EIDORSERS  OF  THE  HELPER  BOOK. 


THE  FIRST  INCITERS  TO  BLOODSHED  AND  RIOT. 


In  the  year  1857,  an  iudividual  named 
Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  who  had  been 
forced  to  leave  his  native  State,  North 
Carolina,  in  disgrace,  published  a  book, 
of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author,  enti- 
tled "  The  Impending  Crisis."  The 
book  recommended  direct  warfare  on 
southern  society,  "  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might."  It  was  so  extrava- 
gant in  tone,  and  so  diabolical  in  its  de- 
signs, that  it  was  at  first  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man. No  one  could  believe  that  any 
sane  or  civilized  person  really  entertain- 
ed any  such  devilish  purposes  as  it  pro- 
fessed. Wliat,  however,  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  public  when  the  book  was 
actually  adopted  by  the  Republican  par- 
ty as  a  campaign  document,  and  its 
atrocious  principles  endorsed  by  sixty- 
eight  Republican  members  of  Congress 
and  all  the  influential  members  of  the 
j/arty  !  Below  will  be  found  an  abstract 
of  the  principles  it  advocated,  taken  from 
the  large  edition  of  the  work,  published 
by  A.  B.  BuRDicK,  No.  145  Nassau 
street,  N.  Y.,  1860,  and  the  names  of 
their  indorsers,  &c. : 

THE    PROGRAMME. 

1.  We  unhesitatingly  declare  ourselves 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional Abolition  of  Slavery.— Po^c 
2G. 


2.  "  We  cannot  be  too  HASTy  in  car- 
rying out  our  designs." — Tage  33. 

3.  "  No  man  can  be  a  true  patriot 
without  first  becoming  an  Abolitionist." 
—Fage  116. 

4.  Against  slaveholders,  as  a  body, 
we  (that  is,  the  Republican  signers  and 
endorsers)  wage  an  exterminating 
w^AR. — Fage  120. 

5.  Slaveholders  are  nuisances,  and  it 
is  our  imperative  duty  to  abate  nuisan- 
ces; we  propose,  therefore,  to  extermi- 
nate slavery,  than  which  strychnine 
itself  is  less  a  nuisance. —  'Page  139. 

6.  Slaveholders  arc  more  criminal 
than  common  murderers. — Page  140, 

7.  All  slaveholders  are  under  the 
shield  of  a  perpetual  license  to  murder. 
—Page  141. 

8.  It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  all 
the  pro-slavery  slaveholders,  who  are 
alone  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
the  baneful  institution  among  us,  deserve 
to  bo  at  once  reduced  to  a  parallel  with 
the  basest  criminals  that  lie  fettered 
within  the  cells  of  our  public  prisons, — 
Page  158. 

9.  Were  it  possible  that  the  whole 
number  [of  slaveholdersj  could  be  gath- 
ered together  and  transferred  into  four 
equal  gangs  of  licensed  robbers,  ruffians, 
thieves,  and  murderers,  society,  we  feel 
assured,  would  suffer  less  from  their 
atrocities  than  it  does  now. — Page  158. 

10.  Once  and  forever,  at  least  so  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  infernal 
question  of  slavery  must  be  disposed  of, 
A  speedy  and  absohttc  abolishment  of 
the  whole  system  is  the  true  policy  of 
the  South,  and  this  is  iho  policy  which 
wc  propose  to  pm-sue. — Page  121. 
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11.  Slaveholders  !  It  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide whether  we  are  to  have  justice 
peaceably  or  by  violence,  for  whatever 
consequence  may  follow,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  have  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 


—Page  128. 


WE  UNFURL  OUR  BANNER  TO  THE  WOULD. 

Inscribed  on  the  banner  which  we 
[W.  H.  Seward,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  the  other  endorsers,]  herewith  unfurl 
to  the  world,  with  the  full  and  fixed  do- 
termination  to  stand  by  it,  or  die  hy  it, 
unless  one  of  more  virtuous  efficacy  shall 
be  presented,  are  the  mottoes  which,  in 
substance,  embody  the  principles,  as  we 
conceive,  which  should  sovern  us. 


better,  worse,  anything — cio  what  you 
will,  sirs,  you  can  neither  foil  nor  intim- 
idate us ;  our  purpose  is  as  firmly  fixed 
as  the  eternal  pillars  of  heaven ;  we  have 
determined  to  abolish  slavery,  and, 
so  HELP  us  God,  abolish  it  we  will. 
—Page  187. 


the  mottoes  on  our  banner. 

1.  Thorough  organization  and  inde- 
pendent political  action  on  the  part  of 
non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  South 

2.  Ineligibility  of  slaveholders ;  never 
another  vote  to  the  trafficker  in  human 
flesh. 

3.  No  co-operation  with  slaveholders 
in  politics,  no  fellowship  with  them  in 
religion,  no  affiliation  with  them  in  so- 
ciety. 

4.  No  patronage  to  slaveholding  mer- 
chants ;  no  bequest  to  slave-waiting  ho- 
tels ;  no  fees  to  slaveholding  lawyers ; 
no  employment  to  slaveholding  physici- 
ans; no  audience  to  slaveholduig  par- 
sons. 

5.  No  recognition  of  pro-slavery  men, 
except  as  ruffians,  outlaws  and  criminals. 

6.  Immediate  death  to  slavery,  or,  if 
not  immediate,  unqualified  proscription 
of  its  advocate  during  the  period  of  its 
existence. — Pages  155  and  156. 

7.  Thus,  terror-engenderers  of  the 
South,  have  we  fully  and  frankly  defined 
our  position ;  we  have  no  modifications 
to  propose,  no  compromises  to  offer,  no- 
thing to  retract.  Frown,  sirs,  fret,  foam, 
prepare  your  weapons,  threat,  strike, 
shoot,  stab,  bring  on  civil  war,  dissolve 
the  Union,  nay,  annihilate  the  solar  sys- 
tem if  you  will — do  all  this,  more,  less, 


THE  endorsers,  AIDERS  AND  ABETTORS 
OF  THIS  REVOLUTION  AND  TREASON. 

New  York,  March  9,  1859. 

Dear  Sir. — If  you  have  read  and 
critically  exammed  the  work,  you  will 
probably  agree  with  us  that  no  course 
of  argument  so  successfully  controvert- 
ing the  practice  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  enforcing  a  precise  and  ade- 
quate view  of  its  prostrating  effects,  ma- 
terial and  moral  has  equalled  that  of  the 
volume  entitled  '•  The  Impending  Crisis 
of  the  South ;  How  to  Meet  It,"  by  Hin- 
ton  Eowan  Helper,  of  North  Carolina. 

No  other  volume  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, as  we  conceive,  is,  in  all  respects,  so 
well  calculated  to  induce  in  the  minds 
of  its  readers  a  decided  and  persistent 
repugnance  to  Slavery,  and  a  willingness 
to  co-oporate  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the 
shameless  advances  and  hurtful  influ- 
ences of  that  pernicious  institution. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  a  copious 
compend  of  the  work  in  question  among 
the  liberty -loving  voters  of  the  country, 
irrespective  of  party  or  locality,  would, 
we  believe,  be  productive  of  most  bene- 
ficial results ;  and  to  this  end  we  trust 
you  will  assist  us  in  can-yuig  out  a  plan 
we  have  devised,  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  such  a  compend  —  which,  if 
contracted  for  and  published,  will  con- 
tain about  two  hundred  pages,  and  bo 
bound  in  pamphlet  form. 

One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
contemplated  compend,  which,  on  about 
two  hundred  pages,  would  contain  very 
nearly  all  the  matter  now  embraced  in 
the  regular  volume,  (which  sells  for  ono 
dollar  per  copy,)  can  be  had,  well  print- 
ed  on  good  paper,  for  sixteen  cents  each — 
S16,000  in  the  aggregate.  This  amouut 
'  we  propose  to  raise  iu  such  sums  as  you 
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and  other  good  friends  of  a  good  cause 
feel  disposed  to  subscribe. 

In  all  cases,  when  convenient,  contri- 
butors to  the  cause  will  please  make 
their  suliscriptions  in  the  form  of  drafts, 
or  certilieates  of  deposit,  payable  to  the 
order  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Anthon,  No.  16 
Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  our 
Treasurer  and  Disburser,  who  will  regu- 
larly, through  the  columns  of  the  Tri- 
bune, acknowledge  receipts  of  the  same. 

Every  person  who  subscribes  ten  dol- 
lars or  more,  will,  if  timely  application 
be  made,  be  entitled  to  as  many  copies 
of  the  compound  for  distribution  as  he 
may  desire,  not  exceeding  the  number 
that  the  amount  of  his  subscription 
would  pay  for  at  net  cost. 

"  Subscribers'  names,  with  the  sums 
severally  subscribed  by  them,  in  all  cases 
where  the  amount  is  ten  dollars  or  more, 
will  appear,  alphabetically  arranged,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  compend. 

Correspondence  or  personal  interview 
in  relation  to  this  enterprise  may  be  had 
with  any  one  of  the  undersigned,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  its  speedy  consummation. 

An  early  response  from  you  is  re- 
spectfully solicited. 

WM.  H.  ANTHON,  Treasurer, 

16  Exchange  Place,  New  York, 
S.  E.  Sewall,  Boston,  Mass, 
S.  Paudleford,  Providence. 
W,  B.  Thomas,  Philadelphia. 
W.  McOauley,  Wilmington. 
Wm.  Gunnison,  Baltimore. 
L,  Clephanb,  Washington. 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Whitehall. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  St.  Louis. 


APPEAL  OF  C.  AV.  ELLIOTT  AXD  OTHERS. 

The  undersigned  having  oeen  ap- 
pointed a  committee  in  New  York,  to  aid 
in  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Helper's  book, 
on  the  plan  proposed  above,  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  public  and 
ask  their  co-operation. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Anthon,    No.    16    Exchange 


Place,  New  York,  directly  or  through 
either  of  the  imdersigned  committee, 

Chas.  W.  Elliot,  David  Dudley  Field 
C.  A.  Peabody,     James  A.  Briggs, 
R.H.McCuRDY,  Wm.  Curtis  No  yes, 
Edg'r  Ketchum,  Abram  Wakeman, 
James  Kelly,     Benj.  F.  Manierre. 


MR.  SEWARD'S   ENDORSEMENT 

Auburn,  June  28,  1857. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  received  from 
you  a  copy  of  your  recent  publicalion, 
entitled  the  "  Impending  Crisis  of  the 
South,"  and  have  read  it  with  deep  atten- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  a  work  oi great  mer- 
it, rich,  yet  accurate  in  statistical  informa- 
tion and  logical  analysis,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  exert  a  great  influence 
on  the  public  mind,  in  favor  of  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  Justice. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully 
Your  ob't  servant, 

W.  H.  SEWARD. 


congressional  endorsement. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  do  cordially  endorse  the 
opinion  and  approve  the  enterprise  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  circular  : — 


Schuyler  Colfax, 
Owen  Lovejoy, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan, 
Joshua  E.  Giddings, 
Calvin  C.  Chaflfee, 
Wm.  A.  Howard, 
John  Sherman, 
Daniel  W.  Gooch, 
Justin  S  Morrill, 
J.  A.  Bingham, 
E.  B.  Washburnc, 
Edward  Dodd, 
John  Covode, 
Samuel  G.  Andrews, 
Sidney  Dean, 
Emory  B.  Pottle, 
John  F.  Potter, 
J.  F.  Farnsworth, 
li.  E.  Feuton, 
Mason  W.  Tappan, 
T.  Davis,  (Iowa), 


Anson  Burlingame, 
Amos  P.  Granger, 
Galusha  A.  Grow, 
Edwai'd  Wade, 
William   11.  Ke'sej-, 
Henry  Waldoii, 
George  W.  Palmer, 
Henry  L.  Dawes, 
I.  Washburne,  Jr., 
William  Kellogg, 
Benjamiii  Stanton, 
Cyd'r  B.   Tompkins, 
Cad.  C.  Washburne, 
Abraham   B.  Olin, 
Nathaniel    B.  Durfee, 
DeWitt  C.  Leach, 
T.  Davis,  (Mass.), 
C.  L.  Knapp, 
Philemon  Bliss, 
Charles  Case, 
James  Pike, 
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Homer  E.  Boyco 
A.  S.  Murray, 
Valentine  B.  Ilorton, 
David  Kilgore, 
Samuel  R.  Curtis, 
Jolni  M.  Parli^er, 
Charles  J.  Oilman, 
John  Thompson, 
Wm.  D.  Brayton, 
0.  B.  Matteson, 
Geo.  R.  Cobbins, 
James  Wilson, 
Francis  E.  Spinner, 


Isaac  D.  Clavrson, 
Robert  B.  Ilall, 
Free  nan«H.  Morse, 
William  Stewart, 
John  M.  Wood, 
Steph':n  C.  Foster, 
Charles  B.  Hoard, 
J.  W.  Sherman, 
James  Buffinton, 
Richard  Mott, 
Ezekiel  P.  Walton, 
S.  A.  Purviance, 
Silas  M.  Burroughs. 


A  FUND  FOR  CIRCULATING  100,000    COP- 
IES GRATUITOUSLY. 

It  is  believed  that  this  testimouy  of  a 
southern  man,  born  and  reared  under  tlie 
influence  of  slavery,  will  be  more  gsner- 
ally  listened  to  and  profoundly  heeded, 
whether  in  the  slave  or  free  States,  than 
an  equally  able  and  conclusive  work 
written  by  a  northern  man.  And  it  is 
very  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  cheap 
compend  of  its  contents,  fitted  for  gra- 
tuitous circulation,  be  now  made  and 
generally  ditfused  in  those  States — Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Indiana  and  Ill- 
inois— which  are  to  decide  the  next  Presi- 
dential contest 

Horace  Greeley,     James  Kelley,  Chair- 
B.  S.  Hedrick,  man  State  Cent.  Cr/n. 

John  A.  Kennedy,    John  JAy, 
Thurlow  Weed,        Marcus  Spring, 
J.  C.  Underwood,        Abram  Wakeraan, 
Wm.  Henry  Anthon,  Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
E.Delafield  Smith,  R.  H.  McCurdy. 

In  aid  of  the  general  fund  for  circu- 
lating one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
the  work  in  hand,  subscriptions  up  to 
the  15th  of  June,  1859,  amount  to  about 
$3,700,  of  which  the  following,  as  will 
respectively  appear,  have  been  received 
in  sums  of  from  $10  to  $250  : 

Beers,  Abncr,  New  York  city $  10 

B0NNEY,B.W.,  "        "       100 

Brown,  Nicholas,  Warwick,  R.  I 100 

Burdick,  Asher  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 100 

Clark,  James  Frouman,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass 10 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  Whitehall,  Ky 25 

Ciay,  Cassius  M.,  for  a  Kentucky  clergyman 250 

Clay,  Cassius  M.,  for  several  persons 10 

DARRAH  ROBERT  L.,  New  York  city 10 

Dudley,  E.  G.,  Boston,  Mass 50 

Endicott,  Wm.,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.  - 100 

Farnum,  Jonathan,  Millville,  Mass. 20 

FISKE,  EDWARD  F.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 100 

Fosdiok,  Samuel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 10 

French,  Stiles,  New  Ilavea,  Conn., -  10 


Frisbio,  III.  J.,  New  York  city .  100 

Krothingham,  O.  B.,  Jersey  Cit}   100 

Goodloe,  D.  R.,  and  friend,  Wubnington,  D.  C...  15 

Greeley  Horace,  New  Yoik  city 100 

Greonleaf,  R.  C,  Boston,  Mass 50 

Harris  Edward,  Woonsocket,  R.  I 100 

Hedrick,  Benjam  n  S.,  New  York  city 50 

Helper,  II.  R,  New  York  city 100 

Hurlburt,  F.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y -- 25 

JAY,  JOHN,  Now  York  city 100 

KETCHAM,  EDGAR,  New  York  city 25 

McCauley,  William,  Wilmington,  Del 10 

Marble,  Nathan,  I'ort  Bynm,  N.  Y 10 

May,  Samuel,  Boston.  Mass 100 

MORGAN,  EDWIN  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y -  100 

Nosmith,  John,  Lowell,  Mass 100 

Norton,  John  T.,  Farmington,  Conn lUO 

Parsons,  J.  C,  New  York 10 

Pinner,  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 10 

Plumly,  Benjamin  Rush,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 100 

Randolph,  Evan,  Philadelphia,  Pa 20 

Republicans  of  I'ottsyillo  and  N.  Coventry,  Pa., 

$10;  CrownPoint,  N.  Y.,  Ill 51 

Republicans  of  Shawnee  Mound,  $29  ;  South  Bond 

Indiana,  $10 39 

Roberts,  W.  S.,  New  York  city 10 

Robinson,  Hanson,  New  Castlo  county,  Del  -  ..  .  20 

Rverson,  David,  Newtown,  K.J 64 

Sherman,  S.  N.,  Ogdcnsbure,  N.  Y — 32 

Smith,  Gerritt,  Petersboro,  N.  Y 20 

Spring,  Marcus,  Eagleswood,  N.  J 100 

Stover,  John  A..,  Smyrna,  N.  Y iL' 

STRANAHAN,  J.  S.  T.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y TOO 

TAPPEN  LEWIS,                 "               "     100 

Thompson,  Wm.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 100 

Tweedy,  Edmvind,  Newport,  R.  I. 10 

WADSWORTH,  JAMES  S.,  New  York  city 100 

AVAKEMAN,  ABRAM,  New  York  city 100 

WEED,  THURLOAV,  Albany,  N.  Y 100 

White,  Aaron,  Thompson,  Conn 10 

Wright,  E.N.  and  James  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  30 

Wood,  Bradford  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y 100 

A.  A.,  $50;  B.B.,  $50;  C.C,  $10;  D.D.,  $10;  E. 

$20;  F.F.,  $25,  North  Carolina 105 

S.  F.  M.,  Wilmington,  Del 1) 

A  friend,  by  S.  E.  Sewell,  Boston,  Mass.,  $10  ;  E. 

B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $25 35 

Total, --   $3,518 


Such  is  the  record !  We  now  ask,  in 
all  candor,  whether  these  men,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party,  who  en- 
dorsed and  circulated  tlio  above  book, 
are  not  morally,  before  High  Heaven, 
responsible  for  the  revolution  and  blood- 
shed which  has  followed  1  If  they  real- 
ly intended  to  carry  out  their  threatened 
designs,  when  they  got  into  power,  then 
every  man  can  see  why  the  South  took 
such  steps  as  she  thought  would  insure 
her  safety.  If  they  did  not  intend  to 
carry  out  these  threats,  they  are  none 
the  less  responsible,  for  they  convinced 
and  alarmed  the  South  that  they  did 
intend  to  carry  them  out.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  escape  for  them  as  being 
justly  and  mainly  responsible  for  our 
present  civil  war.    Will  any  one  dare  to 
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assert  that  these  men  are  not  the  leaders 
of  the  Eepublican  party?  Look  over 
the  names  and  see  whether  nearly  all  are 
not  high  priests  at  present  in  the  party 
now  engaged  in  carrjang  out  the  very 
'programme  to  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves ?  The  author  of  this  atrocious 
book  now  holds  a  position  under  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration  !  William  H. 
Seward,  who  declared  it  a  work  of  "great 
mei-it,"  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State ;  L.  Clephane,  of  Washington,  an- 
other endorser,  is  Postmaster  of  that 
city ;  C.  A.  Peabody,  of  New  York,  is 
now  Judge  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Courts  in 
New  Orleans ;  David  Dudley  Field  and 
Wm.  Curtis  Noyes  broke  up  the  Peace 
Convention ;  Abram  Wakeman,  another 
endorser,  is  rewarded  with  the  position 
of  Postmaster  of  New  York.    A  number 


are  still  members  of  Congress.  Some 
are  veaMy  ^ghting  to  carry  out  their 
principles  as  they  said  they  would,  like 
Frank  Blair,  of  Missouri,  and  S.  R.  Cur- 
tis, of  Iowa.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  content  to  hold  civil  positions,  and 
spend  their  time  in  coaxing,  or  drafting 
Democrats  to  do  the  fighting.  Yet  all, 
in  one  way  or  another,  are  vigorously  at 
work  to  make  good  their  assertion,  "  WE 
HAVE  DETERMINED  TO  ABOL- 
ISH SLAVERY,  AND  SO  HELP  US 
GOD,  ABOLISH  IT  WE  WILL."^ 
Can  the  people  be  any  longer  deceived 
as  to  who  are  justly  responsible,  before 
God,  for  our  present  horrible, fratricidal 
and  devastating  negro  equality,  civil 
WAR,  and  all  the  consequences  that  have 
followed  in  its  train  ? 


THE     FIRST     GUN! 


THE     UPHOLDERS    OF     JOHN     BROWN 


"We  have  now  shown  from  the  "record" 
the  growtli  of  the  "Republican"  party 
from  1854  down  to  1857,  when  it  endors- 
ed the  Helper  book  and  adopted  it  as  a 
campaign  docmnent.  It  will  be  seen  how 
gradually  and  yet  surely  it  developed  its 
real  animus.  The  abolition  egg  was 
laid  by  Garrison  and  Phillips,  Seward, 
Lincoln,  Chase  and  Greeley  sat  upon  it, 
and  the  first  viper  they  hatched  was  John 
Brown,  He  committed  the  first  overt- 
act,  he  struck  the  first  blow,  he  fired  ''the 
Urst  gun,''  in  the  great  and  bloody  revo- 
lution now  desolating  our  land.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Brown  stealthily  went 
to  Virginia  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  at 
Harper's  Ferry  commenced  his  diabolical 
scheme  of  inciting  the  negroes  to  insur- 
rection against  their  masters. 

The  first  step  in  the  Helper  program- 
me had  been  taken.  We  will  now  show 
from  the  recognized  leaders,  speakers, 
members,  etc.,  of  the  Republican  party 
that  it  was  in  tJwrough  sympathy  with 
John  Brown.  Its  condemnations  were 
all  halting  and  feeble.  Its  commenda- 
tions all  warm  and  enthustiatic. 


lican  party.     In  his  speech  of  April  5th, 
1860,  he  thus  defended  old  Brown  : 

"I  believe  that  his  purpose  teas  a  good 
one  ;  that  so  far  as  motives  went,  his  were 
honest  and  truthful.  He  was  not  guilty 
of  MURDER  or  TREASON.  Despotisni  has 
seldom  sacrificed  three  nobler  victims 
than  Brown,  Stevens  and  Hazlett." 


OWEN  LOVEJOT. 


Mr.  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  has 
been  a  Republican  member  of  Congress 
for  several  years,  from  Illinois,  and  a 
member  of  good  standing  in  the  Repub- 


ALBERT  J.  RIDDLE. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  the 
day  on  which  John  Brown  expiated 
his  guilt  upon  the  gallows,  in  Charles- 
town,  Virginia,  the  Melodeon  Hall,  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  draped 
in  mourning,  and  a  meeting  there  assem- 
bled to  mourn  over  his  fate.  Albert  G. 
lliddle  was  the  president  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  made  a  speech,  which  we  find 
reported  in  the  Morning  Leader,  the 
Black  Republican  paper  published  in 
that  city,  from  which  we  quote  : 

John  Brown  is  dead,  but  what  of 
that  ?  Why  is  it  that  you  gather 
together  here,  and  all  over  the  land 
the  very  bells  have  vibrated  with  the 
significance  of  the  hour  1  Do  we  ven- 
erate a  traitor  ?  Not  at  all,  hut  he- 
cause  slavery  has  seized  the  old  man, 
John  Brown,  in  the  gaze  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, as  a  victim  on  whom  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  It  matters  not  to  us 
that  all  this  is  done  under  the  forms  of 
law.  What  of  that  ?  8o  ages  ago,  the 
charge  ivas  made  against  the  Saviour  oj 
the  world,  and  a  "■strong  case,"  as  the 
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lawyers  would  ray,  was  found,  and  he 
was  pronou/iccd  guilty  and  2^ut  to  death. 
But  this  event  Las  also  developed  and 
exhibited  the  nobleness  and  greatness  of 
Brown  and  bis  associates.  The  liveliest 
imagination  fails  to  show  us  the  fullness 
of  the  lesson  which  has  been  taught  on 
the  saffold,  as  the  2^(^(i'>'ly  gates  opened 
and  as  pure  a  soul  entered  as  has  passed 
into  the  hereafter  in  the  last  thousand 
years. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
at  this  meeting : 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Confederacy,  is 
but  the  "  experiment  of  despotism,''  which 
lives  upon  conceptions,  and  becomes  lus- 
ty upon  conciliations  and  compromises. 
It  is,  in  the  words  of  Wesley,  "  the  stun 
of  all  villainies,"  and  can  only  he  sub- 
duel  by  giving  it,  in  Southern  parlance, 
**  war  to  the  knife,  loith  the  hnife  to  the 
hilt." 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  agree  in  sent- 
in:entwith  those  fathers  of  the  Republic 
who,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tion,  and  while  that  instrument  was  un- 
dergoing examination,  patriotically  ex- 
claimed "  however  desirable  a  union  of 
these  States  may  be,  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties  is  still  more  desirable." — 
Wo  have,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be- 
come convinced  that  the  "  irrepressible 
corijlici"  is  tipon  us,  and  that  it  will 
never  terminate  until  ^freedom  or  slavery 
go  to  the  wall.'"  In  such  a  contest,  and 
under  such  a  dire  necessity,  we  say, 
"  without  fear  and  without  reproach," 
let  freedom  stand  though  the  Union  be 
dissolved  I 


JUDGE;  D.   R.  TILDEX. 

Judge  Tilden  made  a  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolutions,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following : — 

"  Amid  the  feelings  I  felt  on  the  death 
(jf  my  old  and  valued  friend,  I  am  almost 
unable  to  express  myself  as  I  otherwise 
would.  I  could  not  fail,  however,  to  ex- 
press to  this  meeting  my  respect,  my  ad- 
miration, my  veneration  for  the  old  man 


Virginia  has  this  day  executed  on  the 
gallows.  John  Brown  has  gone  to  his 
grave,  and  we  can't  call  him  back,  but  I 
propose  that  we  baptize  ourselves  in  his 
spirit,  and  stand  upon  a  foundation  of  ad- 
amant in  unalterable  hostility  to  slavery. 


JUDGE  E.  p.  SrAULDING. 

Judge  Spaulding  made  a  short  speech, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  I  claim  John  Brown  as  a  hero,  true 
to  his  conscience  and  true  to  his  God. — 
We  have  met  to  honor  him  for  his  faith- 
fulness to  his  convictions  of  duty,  and  his 
principles.  Wo  have  met  to  honor  those 
principles,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  died. 


IIOEACE    GEEELEY. 

Now  listen  to  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
Tribune,  of  the  9th  December,  1859  : — 

"  Unwise  the  world  will  pronounce 
him — reckless  of  artificial  yet  palpable 
obligations  he  certainly  was  ;  his  very 
errors  were  heroic,  the  faults  of  a  brave, 
impulsive,  truthful  nature,  impatient  of 
wrong,  and  only  too  concious  that  resist- 
ance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God  ! — 
Let  whoever  would  first  cast  a  stone,  ask 
himself  whctJwr  his  oion  noblest  act  was 
equal  in  grandeur  and  nobility  to  that 
for  which  John  Brown  pays  the  penalty 
of  death  on  the  gallows." 

Again  Greeley  says  : — 

"  To  all  who  have  suffered  for  human 
good,  who  have  been  persecuted  for  an 
idea,  who  have  been  hated  because  of 
their  efforts  to  make  the  daily  paih  of  the 
despised  and  unfortunate  less  rugged,  his 
memory  will  be  fragrant  tlrrough  gen- 
erations. It  will  be  easer  to  die  hereafter 
in  a  good  cause,  even  on  the  gallows, 
since  John  Brown  has  hallowed  that  mode 
of  exit  from  the  troubles  and  temptations 
of  this  mortal  life." 


WINSTED    IIEEALD. 

We  next  quote  from  the  Winsted 
(Connecticut)  Herald,  a  strong  Republi- 
can paper,  which  then  had  flying  at  its 
masthead  the  names  of  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin : — 
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"  For  nnp,  we  confess  we  lore  him,  we 
honor  liim,  we  applaud  him.  He  is  hon- 
est in  his  principles,  courageous  in  their 


NEW  YORK  i:vE^'I^'G  rosT. 
In  reference  to  the  general  expresaon 
of  son-ow   for  John  Brown's  fate,  the 


defence,  and  we  have  yet  to  be  taught, !  Evenincv  Post  of  December  3d,   1859, 

reading  from  the  book  ot  inspiration  we  ^^ .  -,, 

acknowledge,  how  and  wherein  old  John  ,  ^"^^^  * 

Brown  is  a  transgressor"  \      It  is,  therefore,  we  think,  a  sign,  unt  of 


He  dared  to  undertake  what  ijou  (the 
Republican  leaders),  in  the  security  of 
your  sanctums,  only  are  bold  to  preach" 


GOV.  JOnK  A.  AK'DREWS. 

John  A.  Andrews,  the  Republican 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  presided  at 
a  John  Brown  sympathy  meeting  in 
Boston,  on  the  19th  of  Nov.  1859,  at 
which  Wendell  Phillips  and  E.  W.  Em- 
erson made  speeches.  He  too  made  a 
speech,  from  which  the  followhag  is  an 
extract : — 

John  Brown  and  his  companions  in 
the  conflict  at  Harper's  Ferry,  those  who 
fell  there  and  those  who  are  to  suffer  on 
the  scaffold,  are  victims  and  martyrs  to 
an  idea.    There  is  an  irrepressible  covjltct 
[great  applause]  between  freedom  and 
slavery  as  old  and  as  immortal  as  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong.      They  are  among  the  martyrs  of 
that  conflict.     John  Brown  was  rigid. — 
I  sympathize  with  the  man,  I  sympathize 
with  the  idea,  because  I  sympathize  tcith 
and  believe  in  the  eternal  right.     They 
who  are  dependent  upon  him  and  his  sons 
and  his  associates,  in  the  battle  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  hare  a  right  to  call  upon  us 
who  have  professed  to  believe,  or  who  hare, 
in  any  viann?r  or  virasure,  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  rights  ofrnan  as  applied 
to  the  colored  slaves  of  the  South,  to  stand 
by  them  in  their  bereavement.     We  are 
to-night  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and 
an  awful  sorrow,  which  has  fallen  like  a 
pall  upon  many  families  whose  hearts 
fail,  whose  affections  are  lacerated,  and 
whose  hopes  are  crushed — all  of  hope  left 
on  earth  destroyed  by  an  event,  which. 


national  decline,  but  oi growth  in  all  the 
real  elements  of  national  greatness,  that 
sorrowing  hundreds  of  thousands  should 
have  been  found  to  overlook  this  man's 
errors  in  admiration  for  his  heroism,  for 
hisfortitude  andfor  his  hatred  of  oppress- 
ion !  It  is  1 0  such  qualities  as  these, 
and  not  to  a  holy  horror  of  inere  disorder, 
that  we  owe  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
and  when  1'ie  day  comes  in  which  no 
man  will  be  found  in  America  to  cry 
Bravo  !  when  he  sees  them,  our  final 
extinction  will  not  be  very  far  distant. 


NEW  nAVEN  palladium:. 
The  Neio  Haven  Palladium   talked 
about  Brown's  execution  thus : 

JoJm  Brown  had  no  murd^er,  nor  trea- 
son in  his  heart.  His  mission  was  ow 
of  freedom.  Eulogies,  marble  monu- 
ments, poems  and  processions,  will  cele- 
brate his  fame,  and  give  his  name  to 
posterity  as  that  of  a  good  man,  and  a 
true  friend  to  his  race. 


nARTFOED  PRESS. 

This  paper  thus  endorses  Brown  : 

For  the  old  veteran  himself  (Brown), 
■we  have  prof ound  respect — not  pity — that 
he  asks  from  no  man.  He  scorns  excuse, 
or  apology — he  saw  his  fellow  men  in 
chains — he  counted  the  cost,  and  went 
strait  to  rescue  them.  ***** 
Heaven  send  us  more  of  the  clement  that 
makes  such  men. 


REV. 


MR.  GULLIVER. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver  of  Norwich, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  I  pray  will :  Connecticut,  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
be  over-ruled  for  that  good  which  was :  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  j^^^  13,0^^^  ^j^j^h  was 
contemplated    and    intended    by    John        ,,.,,.,,      ,^       .  ^  „  „    .        „ 
£j.Qy^j^  published  m  the  isorwu-.h  Bulletin,  a  Ite- 

I  publican  paper.    He  said  : 
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John  Brown  is  a  man  whose  moral 
developments  so  tower  above  those  of 
the  mass  of  men,  that  by  one  consent 
they  are  pronounced  sublime.  His  crime 
was  not  murder,  or  iuciteing  others  to 
murder.  *  *  *  m^  crime  was  t/ie 
attempt  to  give  a  practical  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
fcndence.  It  was  simply  an  attempt  to 
do,  on  a  large  and  impracticable  scale, 
what  he  had  previously  done  on  a  small, 
but  practicable  scale,  in  Kansas. 

That  is,  "  a  practical  exposition  of /7^e 
construction  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," which  we  have  shown  that 
Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase  and  Greeley,  all 
taught.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Senator  Wilson  declared  in  his  speech  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  29th,  1859  : 

I  tell  you  fellow-citizens,  the  Harp- 
er's Ferry  outbreak  teas  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  teachings  of  the  Re- 
publican party  ! 


j  resolution  utters  the  thought  of  Massa- 
1  chusetts,  of  New  England,  and  of  New 
I  York.     I  have  reason  to  know  it  does. 
*     *      Thovgh  our  Senators  and.    Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  dare  not  avow 
this  as  their  opinwn  in   Washington,  at 
;  home  among  their  constituents  xhey  coun- 
!  tenance  and  sustain  ii  by  direct  advo- 
cacy, or  by  silence.     It  was  asserted  in 
!  the  above  meeting,  that  John  Brown,  at 
i  Harper's  Ferry,  had  truly  embodied  the 
j  general  idea  of  the  North.    *     *     There 
I  are    thoiisands    among    us    who     have 
i  known  his  jflans  and  movements  the  past 
\f(nir  or  five  years,  and  have  sympathized 
with  him. 


HENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 

On  the  20th  day  of  November,  1859, 
there  was  a  large  meeting  held  at 
Natick,  Mass.,  the  residence  of  Senator 
Henry  Wilson,  who  was  present.  We 
give  the  following  account  of  it  from  a 
letter  of  Henry  C.  Wright,  a  notorious 
New  England  Abolitionist,  who  was 
present.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  dated  Nov.  21 : 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  this  town,  (the  residence 
of  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,)  was  called  to 
consider  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  Resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  the  slaves  to  resist  their  masters ;  and 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  people  of 
the  North  to  incite  slaves  to  resistance, 
and,  aid  them  in  it. 

This  was  adopted ;  and  though  a  U. 
S.  Senator,  (Henry  Wilson,)  and  a  U.  S. 
Postmaster  were  present,  not  a  dissenti- 
.ent  voice  was  raised  against  it.     The 


THEODORE  TILTON. 

A  "  sympathizing"  meeting  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1859,  the  day  of  John  Brown's  execu- 
tion, at  which  Theodore  Tilton,  editor 
of  the  Independent,  said  : 

This  scaffold  in  Virginia  will  stand  as 
long  as  the  world  stands !  No  man  can 
ever  blot  it  out,  or  put  it  away !  It 
will  abide  forever  as  a  n^.onument  of  a 
Christian  man,  who  lived  a  hero  and 
died  a  martyr,  and  whose  name  to-day 
bequeathed  to  history,  shall  go  down 
through  the  world  gathering  increasing 
honors  in  all  coming  time. 


MILWAUKEE    FREE    DEMOCRAT. 

To  show  that  the  sympathy  for  John 
Brown  was  not  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land, we  quote  the  following  from  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Democrat,  December  2, 
1859,  the  day  John  Brown  was  exe- 
cuted : 


Heart  Throbs. — At  twelve  o'clock 
to-day  the  city  of  Milwanhee  fired  one 
hzindred  guns  for  old  John  Brown. 
These  mighty  heart  throbs  throughout 
the  North,  will  shake  the  dome  of  hea- 
ven, and  send  the  life-blood  of  Freedom 
thi'ough  all  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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REV.  ED"WIN  M.  WHEELOCK. 

This  reverend  divine  !  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  the  6th  of  November,  1859,  at 
Dover,  N.  H.,  in  which  he  said : 

One  such  man  as  John  Brown  makes 
total  depravity  impossible,  and  proves 
that  American  greatness  died  not  with 
Washington.  The  gallows  from  tvhicJi 
he  ascends  to  Heaven  will  he  in  our  poli- 
tics what  the   Cross  is  in  our  religion. 

*  *  To  be  hanged  in  Virginia  is 
like  being  crncijied  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
the  last  tribute  that  sin  pays  to  virtue. 


THE  JOHN  BEOWN  EUND. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  northern  mind  had 
become  depraved  by  "  the  teachings  of 
the  Republican  party,"  was  exhibited  in 
the  raising  of  a  "  John  Brown  Fund  " 
for  his  family.    Theodore  Hyatt,  a  man 
who  was  subsequently  under  arrest  for 
refusing  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the 
Conspiracy,  had  charge  of  raising  the 
Fund.    It  was  to  be  obtained  by  selling 
a  photograph  likeness  of  the  old  mur- 
derer, and  the  New  York  Tribune  open- 
ed its  columns  as  the  medium  for  pre- 
senting the  scheme  to  the  public,  warm- 
ly recommending  it.     So  great  was  the 
rush  for  them  that  Hyatt  writes  to  the 
Tribune  on  the  19th  of  November,  five 
days  after  the  first  announcement,  that 
within  "  the  short  period  of  about  one 
hundred  hours,  the  Fund  had  reached 
two  hundred  dollars  !     Hyatt  published 
extracts  from  the  letters  he  received  in 
the  columns  of  the  Tribune.    It  will  be 
instructive  to  quote  some  of  them,  to  see 
how  the  poison  had  penetrated  all  class- 
es, women  and  children,  as  well  as  men. 
Lydia  Maria  Childs,  writes : 
I  enclose  you  %2 ;  I  should  like  to  have 
every  form  of  his  likeness  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  have  no  corner  of  my  dwell- 
ing   without  a  memorial  of  him.    The 
brave,  self-sacrificingi  noble  old  man  ! 


A  Clergyman,  Waterford.N.Y.,  writes: 
God  bless  you,  and  those  engaged  with 
you ;  I  enclose  $1,  for  good  old  Brown's 
photograph,  I  want  it,  that  my  children 
may  the  more  frequently  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  brave  old  martyr. 
Yours  for  God  and  humanity. 

DwigJit  R.  Atkinson,  Honesdale  Pa., 
writes : 

Although  but  ten  years  old,  I  feel  like 
aiding  in  your  noble  enterprise.  I  shall 
anxiously  await  the  arrival  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  old  hero,  whom  I  have 
learned  to  love  with  my  whole  heart  from 
hearing  the  accounts  of  his  trial  and 
suflFerings,  as  published  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Tribune! 

D.  H.,  West  Troy,  New  York,  writes : 
Send  me  three  photographs  of  the 
greatest  hero  of  the  age. 

D.  M.  E.  Lancaster,  Ohio,  writes : 
Enclosed  find  one  dollar.    Let  us  in 
every  way  uphold  the  hand  that  strikes 
for  freedom  through  the  land. 

S.  S.,  Bethel,  Connecticut,  writes : 
I  wish  to  send  my  mite  to  make  up 
the  fund,  for  the  family  of  John  Brown, 
"  that  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
no  guile." 

A  Pastor,  from  Illinois,  writes  : 
Enclosed  is  two  dollars  for  the  dear 
old  man  ;  my  soul  is  sorrowful  for  him. 
liucy  N.  C,  of  Rochester,  writes : 
Enclosed  find  my  subscription  for  the 
likeness  of  dear  old  John  Brown. 
S.  E.,  of  New  York,  writes : 
Every  true  friend  of  freedom  is  morally 
and  indirectly  the  accomplice  of  John 
Brown.    Every  man  who  hates  slavery 
and  is  not  afraid  to  answer  for  his  prin- 
ciples,and  their  consequences,  is  his  ac- 
complice. 

But  enough.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
the  John  Brown  raid,  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Wilson,  was  "  the  legitimate  con- 
sequences of  the  teachings  of  the  Republi- 
can party''  All  the  above  extracts  will 
be  found  in  a  file  of  the  Daily  Tribune, 
for  November,  1859. 


THE  DENOUEMENT 


THE  UNION  BROKEN.     THEY  WILL  NOT  HAVE  IT  BACK. 


The  next  great  act  in  this  Abolition  | 
Conspiracy  opens  in  the  Spring  of  1861, 
about  eighteen   months   only  after  the 
failure  of  the  John  Brown  raid.     Can 
any  man  who  can  present  a  fair  claim 
to  the  right  to  live  outside  an  Insane 
Asylum,  suppose  for  a  single  moment 
that  the  men  who,  as  we  have  seen,  dei- 
fied tho  murderer  of  Southern  citizens, 
and  who,  for  ten  years,  poured  one  steady 
stream  of   denunciation,  obloquy,   and 
hate  upon  the  Uuion,  really  desired  to 
preserve  it  ?     The  South   simply  took 
these  men  at  their  own  words.     They, 
of  all  men,  had  no  right  to  complain. — 
They  had  said  they  intended  to  destroy 
"slavery" — they  had  sympathized  with  a 
man  who  undertook  to  do  it  on  a  small 
scale,  and  even    Horace  Greeley  con- 
demned his  scheme,  not  because  it  was 
wrong,  but  because  it  was  impractica- 
Ue.     It   admits   of  no   doubt,   and  is 
proved  by  the   despatch  that  Seward 
authorized  to  be  sent  to  Charleston,  that 
the  war  was  really  commenced  by  a  de- 
ception  and    a  juggle.      In  fact,   Mr. 
Seward  has  within  the  last  four  months, 
publicly  avowed  that  when  conflict  be- 
came inevitable,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  take  care  "  that  the  war  should  be  be- 
gun by  the  enemies  of  the  Union,"  mean- 
ing the  South  Carolina  autliorities.    In  a 
matter  ofthis  kind,  however,  it  makes  real- 
ly no  difference  whether  "the  first  gun" 
'  was  fired  by  John  Brown  or  Beauregard. 
The  match  has  been  laid  during  long 


years  of  bitterness  and  strife — and  it 
was  only  a  question  ot  time  when  it 
would  ignite.  No  one  gun,  or  twenty 
guns,  could  make  a  war  between  a  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  were  really  friendly 
and  fraternal.  "  The  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict." "  The  AhoUtion  of  Slavery  or 
the  Destruction  of  the  Union,''^  was  the 
great  gun  that  made  the  war.  But 
strange  to  say,  no  sooner  was  the  war 
commenced  than  the  Abolitionists  turned 
right  around  and  cried,  "Everybody 
should  fight  for  the  Uuion ;  the  glorious 
Union — the  beloved  Union — the  best 
Government  that  ever  existed."  Peo- 
ple believed  them.  Those  who  had  been 
trying  for  years  to  save  the  Uuion  by 
reconciling  conflicting  opinions,  by  cul- 
tivating fraternal  feelings,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  continue  it,  were  thrust  in  the 
background.  They  were  said  to  be  Se- 
cessionists, Disunionists,  Traitors.  Still 
people  believed  them.  They  resolved 
in  Congress,  July,  1861,  that 

This  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in 
any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest,  or  for  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  these 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired— and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects 
are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to  ceese. 

Was  not  this  plain?  Still  the  old 
friends  of  the  Union  said  : 
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The  war  is  not  for  tho  Union,  simply  ; 
.because  tlie  Union  cannot  be  obtained 
in  that  way.  There  is  a  cheat  some- 
where. These  men  will  yet  disown 
their  own  words.  They  want  soldiers 
now.  Wait  until  Ihey  get  them,  and 
they  will  show  their  cloven  feet. 

And  they  did — January  1st,  1863, 
Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  Free  Negro 
Proclamation,  by  which  "  all  slaves  in 
the  rebel  states  ^qxq  forever  free."  The 
Abolitionists  were  satisfied.  About 
"  slavery  "  in  the  Border  States  they 
cared  but  little.  That  would  inevitably 
follow.  The  great  point  had  been  gain- 
ed— "  the  Government  was  now  pledged 
to  freedom."  The  Union  of  Washing- 
ton was  gone  !  Lo  !  the  Union  of  Lin- 
coln appeared !  It  was  a  new  Union. 
A  Union  with  free  negroes!  "The 
Union  as  it  ought  to  he " — forsooth, 
a  Union  of  blood  and  sorrow — of 
graveyards  and  tombstones — a  Union 
now,  that  drags  unwilling  men  to 
Hc^ht  for  negroes — a  Union  loaded 
with  debts,  taxation  and  a  rag  cm-rency ! 
But,  no  matter.  The  Abolitionists  de- 
clared they  would  have  no  other.  Bold- 
ness had  ever  been  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics, and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
the  very  men  who  threatened  that  they 
would  destroy  the  Union,  now  openly 
boasted  that  theT/  had  done  it,  and  did 
not  want  it  back  again.  We  propose 
now  to  collate  some  evidence  on  this 
point,  and  then  leave  the  subject  to  the 
reflection  of  the  reader.  First,  wo  will 
commence  with  the  pioneer  who  gene- 
rally keeps  about  twelve  months  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  his  party. 


WENDEEI,  PHILLIPS. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1862,  Wendell 
Phillips  made  a  speech  in  Washington, 
which  we  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  attended, 
in  which  he  said  : 

I  have  labored  nineteen  years  to  talc 


lunctcvn  States  out  of  this  ZT/iioK,  &.fl6  if 
1  have  spent  any  nineteen  years  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  Puritan  conscience,  it 
was  those  nineteen  years.  Tho  child  of 
six  generations  of  Puritans,  I  was  taught 
at  a  mother's  knee  to  love  purity  before 
peace.  [Applause.]  And  when  Daniel 
Webster  taught  nie  that  the  Union  meant 
making  white  men  hypocrites  and  black 
men  slaves ;  that  it  meant  Lyuch-law 
in  tlie  Carolinas,  and  mob-law  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  it  meant  lies  in  the  pulpit 
and  gags  in  the  Senate ;  when  I  was 
told  that  the  cementing  of  the  Union 
was  returning  slaves  to  their  masters,  in 
the  name  of  the  God  I  loved,  and  had 
been  taught  to  honor,  I  cursed  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  endeavored 
to  break  it ;  and,  thaiik  God,  it  is  bro- 
ken.    [Laughter.] 

The  next  day  he  was  received  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  leaving  his  chair  to 
welcome  him ! 


HORACE  GREELEY. 

January  28th,  1863,  the  New  York 
Tribune  contained  an  editorial  in  which 
the  following  passage,  containing  sub- 
stantially tho  same  sentiments  as  Phil- 
lips expresses,  occurred : 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  honest- 
ly say  that  for  the  old  Union,  which  was 
kept  in  existence  by  Southern  menaces 
and  Northern  concessions,  Ave  have  no 
regrets  and  no  wish  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion. 


S.  C.  POMEROY. 

Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,isthe  Republican 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kansas,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  July  6th,  1863,  which  was 
reported  by  the  Advertiser,  the  Pepubli- 
can  organ  of  that  city.  We  quote  from 
its  report : 

How  shall  a  peace  be  procured  that 
will  restore  the  Union  as  it  was  1  Can 
it  be  done.  Mr.  Pomeroy 's  opinon  was  that 
is  was  neither  possible  nor  desirahJe.  * 
*     *     Tlie  old  Union  produced  such  men 
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as  Mason,  Toombs,  and  Butler,  and  taper- 
ed off  with  such  men  as  Pierce  and  Bu- 
chanan. Can  such  a  Union  be  restored  ? 
No,  it  is  impossible.  Noah  might  as  well 
have  looked  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  after 
the  deluge  as  for  us  to  look  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Union  after  such  a  war  ; 
the  material  must  be  restored  to  its  native 
element ;  the  Union  can  not  be  restored 
as  it  was,  and  he  for  one,  must  say  frankly, 
that  he  xcould  not  liave  it,  if  he  could. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Even  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  uses 
.anguage  more  guarded  than  the  above' 
it  is  true,  but  in  spirit  and  sentiment 
substantially  the  same.  In  his  annual 
message  of  December,  1862,  just  before 
he  issued  his  emancipation  proclamation 
he  said : 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate to  the  stirring  present.  The  oc- 
casion is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  the  case 
is  new,  so  we  must  think  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthral  ourselves,  and  then 
we  shall  save  our  country. 

"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past"  must 
mean  "the  Union  as  it  was,"  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  regards  as  "inadequate,"  and  Mr. 
Pomeroy  as  "impossible."  "We  must 
think  and  act  auevr."  That  is  work  for 
"the  Union  as  it  ought  to  be" — a  negro 
equality  Union! 


HON.  M.  F.  CONWAY. 


In  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  in 

the  winter  of  Winter  of  1862-3,  this 

Republican  member  from  Kansas,  said  : 

"Sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  restoring 
the  constitutional  relation  of  slavehold- 
ers to  the  Union,  nor  of  the  war  to  that 
end.  On  the  contrary,  /  am  utterly  and 
forever  opposed  to  both.  I  am  in  favor 
of  reconquering  the  loyal  States  of  the 
American  nation,  based  as  they  are  on 
the  principle  of  freedom  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  condition. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  true  ob- 
ject of  this  war  is  to  rcvulutionize  the 
National  Government. 


HON.  THADDEFS  STEVENS. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  is  the  Republican 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  Lancaster 
District  of  Pennsyh  ui.Iii.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
Administration  leader  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  a  speech 
in  the  volume  of  1862-3,  he  said  : 

This  talk  of  restoring  the  Union  as 
it  was,  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  is,  is  one  of  the  absurdities  which 
I  have  heard  repeated  until  I  have 
become  about  sick  of  it.  The  Union 
can  never  be  restored  as  it  was. — 
There  are  many  things  which  render 
such  an  event  impossible.  T?ds  Union 
never  shall,  with  my  consent,  he  restored 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  with 
slavery  to  be  protected  by  it. 


HANNIBAL  HAMLIN. 

Mr.  Hamlin  is  Vice-President,  and  if 
any  one  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the 
party  he  must  be  the  man.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  he  said: 

We  have  a  class  of  men  among  us  in 
Maine  who  very  much  want  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  is  and  the  Union  as  it  was. 
Have  you  got  them  here  ]  (Voices — 
"Yes.")  I  am  very  sorry  Indeed  that 
they  cannot  have  it.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble way  in  which  they  can  have  it.  It 
is  mere  dcmagogism,  mere  clap-traj) ;  it 
is  nonsense — it  is  not  very  good  nonsense. 


THE  WASHINGTON  BEPUBLICAN  . 

This  journal  is  the  reputed  organ  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington,  and  though 
he  may  deny  that  he  has  "  an  organ," 
yet  the  fact  that  its  columns  are  filled 
with  "  government  advertisements,"  and 
that  it  is  sustained  and  supported  by  the 
Administration,  is  sufficient  to  give 
weight  and  authority  to  what  it  says. 
Shortly  before  the  issue  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  it  said : 
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"  The  farce  of  restoring  tlio  Union,  as 
it  was,  is  played  out. 

CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Minister  to  Russia,  in  a  speech  in  New 
York,  in  1862,  said  : 

Better  recognize  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy at  once,  and  stop  this  effusion 
of  blood,  rather  than  continue  in  the 
ruinous  policy,  or  have  even  a  restoration 
of  the  Union  as  it  was. 


REV.  MR.  CHILD3. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Childs,  a  Republican 
political  parson,  in  a  war  speech  made 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  said: 

The  man  who  desires  to  have  the  Union  as 
it  was^  ought  to  be  lianged  up  by  the  heels  im- 
til  he  be  dead^  dead^  dead  !  and  the  toolves 
and  ravens  ought  to  eat  the  fiesh  from  his 
carcass. 


CONCLUSION. 

Our  limits  are  reached.  W©  might 
extend  similar  quotations  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume,  but  if  those  herein  con- 
tained are  not  enough  to  convince  a 
person  of  the  treasonable  character  of 
the  so-called  Republican  Party,  he  would 
not  be  convinced  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead !  It  is  proved  in  every  line. — 
The  bold  course  of  Gamson  and  Phil- 
lips, however,  declaring  "  the  Constitu- 
tion an  agreement  with  hell,"  would  not 
answer.  Hence,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  the 
antitype  of  Satan  upon  the  earth,  de- 
clared, in  plausible  speech  and  cunnmg 
words,  "  Say  not  that  Slavery  has  any 
Constitutional  guarantees  that  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  relinquished." — 
"  Circumstances  determine  possibilities y 
"  You  and  I  must  abolish  Slavery y — 
The  South,  when  ho  got  in  power,  ac- 


cepted him  at  his  word — believed  he 
would  do  what  he  had  promised.  The 
bloodshed  so  long  called  for  by  Aboli- 
tion zealots  began  to  flow.  Then,  for  a 
wonder,  the  very  men  who  had  been 
crying  for  years,  "Away  with  the  Union, 
it  is  not  worth  preserving,"  cried,  "  The 
South  are  trying  to  destroy  the  glorious 
Union.  Rally  to  its  defense."  Thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  yea,  hundreds 
of  thousands  did  rally.  Half  a  million 
perished  on  battle-fields,  or  arc  disabled 
by  wounds  and  sickness,  ere  eighteen 
months  have  rolled  around.  Now  we 
hear  another  cry,  coming  from  the  same 
men.  "  The  Union  is  gone.  The  sight 
of  the  Union  as  it  was,  shall  never  again 
bless  the  vision  of  any  Northern  pro- 
slavery  fanatic."  After  having  accom- 
plished their  purposes ;  after  conceal- 
ment is  no  longer  possible,  and  when  the 
deceived  began  to  call  for  that  which  has 
been  destroyed,  the  Conspiracy  stands 
CONFESSED.  The  design  to  overthrow  the 
White  Man's  U/iion,  formed  by  the 
glorious  and  immortal  Washington, 
and  to  establish  a  so-called  Union  in 
which  negroes  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  whites,  and  made  equals,  is 
proved  by  the  entire  tenor  of  all  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  quoted.  The  motto  of 
Phillips  and  Garrison,  now  acknow- 
ledged members  of  the  party,  has  been 
reached,  and  the  policy  put  forth  by  a 
prominent  official  of  the  Administration, 
Solicitor  Whiting:  "THE  OVER- 
THROW OF  THE  UNION,  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY,  and 
t7ie  reduction  of  the  Southern  States 
and  Southern  citizens  to  the-condition  of 
colonies  and  rassals."  Fitting  climax  ! 
Treason  has  ripened  into  despotism  ! 


Beader,  show  this  Pamphlet  to  yoTir  Republican  neigrhbor,  and  ask  him  if  he  can  gain 

say  its  facts,  or  refute  its  conclusions  ? 


White  Men  Must  Rule  America ! 


NEW  YORK  DAY-BOOK 

:f  O  OR.      1  8  e  "7  - 

Tub  New  York  Dat-Book  began  its  XVI  Vol.,  on  the  6tli  Oct.,  1866,  icUh  a  larger  circulation 
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equal  rights,  it  is  opposed  to  all  forms  and  degrees  of  special  legislation  that  conflict  with  this 
grand  central  truth  of  Democracy,  and  over  all,  and  above  all,  does  it  combat  that  monstrous 
treason  to  American  liberty,  which,  thrusting  the  negro  clement  into  our  political  system, 
viust  of  necessity  Avreck  the  whole  mighty  fabric  left  us  by  our  fathers.  God  has  created  white 
men  superior,  and  negroes  inferior,  and  therefore  all  the  efforts  of  the  past  five  years  to  abolish 
His  work,  and  equalize  with  negroes — every  law  violated,  every  State  Constitution  over- 
thrown, every  life  sacrificed,  and  every  dollar  expended,  are  necessarily  just  so  many  steps 
towards  national  suicide  ;  and  the  simple  and  awful  problem  now  upon  us  is  just  this — shall 
we  recover  our  reason  and  retrace  our  steps,  or  march  on  to  Mongrelism,  social  anarchy,  and 
the  total  ruin  of  our  country  ! 

The  Day-Book,  therefore,  demands  the  restoration  of  the  "  Union  as  it  was  " — a  Union  of 
co-equal  States  upon  the  ivhite  basis — as  the  only  hope,  and  the  only  means  possible  under  heaven 
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^^  INTRODUCTORY. 


Ten  years  ago,  the  writer  published  in  pamphlet  form,  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Negroes  and  Negro  Slavery"— since  published— in  which  he  first  promulgated  to 
the  world  the  simple,  obvious,  every  day,  but  most  momentous  truth,  that  so  called  slavery 
was  the  normal  condition  of  the  Negro.  This  pamphlet,  with  this  new  revelation  of  a 
truth  four  thousand  years  old,  and  practically  recognized  by  every  generation  of  Americans 
since  the  landing  of  a  handful  of  African  Negroes  at  Jamestown,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  Southern  mind,  not  from  its  originality  or  profundity,  but  from  its  novelty,  and  the 
wonder  it  excited  that  a  truth  so  obvious,  and  indeed  unavoidable,  had  been  so  long  thrust, 
out  of  sight  by  the  mental  dictation  of  the  enemies  of  American  Institutions. 

Nevertheless,  the  false  mental  habits  of  the  South,  as  at  the  North,  were  so  deeply  fixed, 
that  some  of  the  most  intellectual  men  then  in  Congress,  hesitated  to  accept  the  doctrine 
announced,  and  among  them  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  especially  conspicuous.  Of 
course  it  carried  with  it,  or  rather  it  was  based  on  the  foundation  fad  of  diverse  races,  and 
this  seemed  to  some  to  conflict  with  Bible  authority.  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stepiiens,  he 
declared  that  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  believe  in  that  Book,  and  he  solemnly  pledged 
himself  neither  to  read  the  pamphlet  nor  anything  else  that  conflicted  with  its  authority. 
It  was  quite  in  vain  to  say  to  him  that  there  was  no  conflict  whatever.  He  would  listen  to 
nothing,  and  as  the  author  could  not  condescend  to  argue  a  question  of  fad  against  a.feding, 
he  left  Mr.  Stepheks  with  no  very  high  estimate  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  later,  perhaps,  when  his  most  intimate  friends  finally  persuaded  him 
to  read  the  pamphlet  in  question,  and  from  that  hour  he  was  and  is  the  clearest,  most 
pronounced,  and  most  complete  exponent  and  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine  among  all  the 
public  men  of  the  day. 

The  pamphlet  was  extensively  circulated  at  the  South,  and  some  few  copies  at  the  North. 
No  other  Democratic  member,  except  JIr.  Stephens,  refused  to  accept  the  new  faith,  though 
some  journals,  and  especially  the  C'larleston  Mercury  declined  to  do  so,  and  it  clung  with  such 
tenancity  to  the  Abolition  theory  of  Slavery  and  an  "  Irrepressible  Conflict,"  that  it  even 
refused  to  exchange  with  Tub  New  York  Day-Book,  after  that  journal  became  the  organ  of 
the  grand  and  momentous  truths  in  issue. 

Some  few  Northern  men,  then  in  Congress,  assented  to  the  new  doctrine  in  private,  but 
declined  the  responsibility  of  standing  by  the  truth  in  public,  and  the  late  Senator  Dooolas 
distributed  a  considerable  number  of  copies  among  his  constituents,  under  the  frank  of  Ma. 
Slidell.  No  class  in  the  South,  not  even  the  politicans  came  into  its  support,  moie 
promptly  or  heartily  than  the  Southern  clergy,  and  within  five  years  after  the  pamphlet 
veas  published,  the  old  traditional  misconception,  that  social  subordination  of  the  Negro  was 


INTEODBCTOET. 

■larvery  and  an  evil,  was  repudiated  liy  the  intelligence  and  raorality  of  the  South.  Such  was  the 
bef  inaing  of  a  Mental  Revolution  the  most  stupendous,  wide-spreading  and  most  beneficial  of 
modern  times,  and  which,  wh'-^n  completed  at  the  North,  will  settle  forever  that  "  Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict"  that  has  so  long  disturhcd  the  country,  and  leave  the  next  generation,  and 
indeed  all  future  generations  of  Americans,  to  wonder  how  such  a  monstrous  outrage  en 
reason  and  the  nature  o"  things  as  the  "Anti-Slavery"  delusion  coald  ever  have  had  <ia 
existence  among  us. 

Tice  Iluman  Family  is  composed  of  a  certain  tftmler  of  spedes  or  races,  Just  as  aU  oCer  forms 
of  being,  whizh  are  generallj  alike,  hut  specifical'j  unlike.  The  Wliitz,  or  Caucasian,  is  the  most  deva'.ed, 
and  the  Negro  the  most  subordinate  of  all  ti.e  Races  in  tiieir  organic  stncc'ure,  and  therefore  in  their  fac- 
ulties. Tliis  is  fact,  unchanj^ing,  immovable,  everlasting  fact,  fixed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  but  whether  so  at  the  begiuning  of  all  things,  or  by  subsequent  decree  of  the  Eter- 
nal, mortals  are  not  permitted  to  knuw.  We  know  the  fact,  and  God  holds  us  responsible  only 
for  our  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  and  when  we  wilfully  shut  our  eyes,  disregard  and  ignore 
it  altogether,  and  impiously  strive  to  degrade  our  race  down,  or  to  force  the  Negro  up,  to 
"  impartial  freedom,"  or  a  forbidden  level,  we  are  blindly  striving  to  reverse  the  natural  or- 
4er,  and  to  reform  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  And  every  man,  and  every  woman  too,  ia 
this  broad  land.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
tremendous  issue — either  impiously  and  wickedly — helping  on  a  monstrous  crusade  against 
the  order  of  nature  and  decrees  of  the  Eternal — or,  however  blindly,  striving  to  preserve 
the  normal  order  and  safety  of  American  Institutions.  This  being  so,  and  it  is  necessa- 
rily so — what  an  awful  responsibility  rests  on  every  individual,  in  view  of  the  slaughter 
and  destruction  around  us,  to  get  at  the  truth  involved  in  this  matter  ?  The  lecture  of  Dr. 
Hirar,  embraced  in  the  following  pages,  will  enable  all  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious minds,  who  desire  it,  to  reach  the  fundamental  truth  of  this  momentous 
question.  He  has  collected  all  the  reliable  modem  authorities,  and  demons^ 
irates  what  every  unperverted  American  knows — that  the  Negro  is  a  different  and  subordinate 
species  or  race.  This  fundamental  fad,  clearly  apprehended  and  accepted,  becomes  the 
starting  point  for  the  mental  regeneration  of  our  people  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  Union 
and  harmony  in  all  sections  of  our  common  country. 

J.  H.  VAN  EVPJE,  M.  D. 


New  York,  1st  February,  18G4. 


THE  NEGRO'S  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 


I  propose  in  this  communication  to 
discuss  the  physical  and  mental  charac- 
ters of  the  Negro,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining not  only  Jiis  position  iH  animated 
nature,  but  also  the  station  he  should 
occupy  in  the  genus  Homo.  I  shall  nec- 
essarily have  to  go  over  a  wide  field^ 
and  cannot  hope  to  treat  the  subject  in 
an  exhaustive  manner,  I  shall  be  amp- 
ly satis li -id  if  I  succeed  in  directing  the 
attention  of  my  scientific  friends  to  a 
study  of  this  most  important  and  hither- 
to nearly  neglected  branch  of  study  in 
the  givat  science  of  Anthropology. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
subji'ct  I  propose  to  bring  before  you 
this  evening  is  one  which  has  never  been 
discussed  before  a  scientific  audience  in 
thiS  Metropolis.  In  France,  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  Germany,  the  physical  and 
mental  characters  of  the  Negro  have 
been  frequently  discussed,  and  England 
alone  has  neglected  to  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  question  which  Its  importance 
demands.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  apolo- 1 
gize  to  you  for  bringing  this  subject  in 
its  entirety  under  your  consideration,  al- 
though I  should  have  preferred  discus- 
sing each  point  in  detail.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, this  evening  to  lay  before  you  facts 
and  opinions  that  will  make  a  good  foun- ' 
dation  for  future  inquiry  and  discussion. 
Although  I  shall  dwell  chiefly  on  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  characters  , 


of  the  Negro,  I  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
not  hesitate  to  make  such  practical  de- 
ductions which  appear  to  be  warranted 
from  the  fiicts  we  now  have  at  hand,  and 
trust  that  a  fair  and  open  discussion  of 
this  subject  may  eventually  be  the  means 
of  removing  much  of  the  misconception 
which  appears  to  prevail  on  this  suijjcct 
both  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  too 
frequently  ia  the  minds  of  scientific  men. 
While,  however,  I  shall   honestly  and 
without  reservation  state  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  listen  with  deep  attention  and 
respect  to  those  who  differ  from  me,  and 
who  support  their  opinions  by  facts,  by 
the  observation  of  some  travelers,  and 
by  then*  own  observation.     Heretofore, 
however,  it  has  happened  that  much  hu- 
man  passion  has  been  introduced,  not 
only  into  public  discussions,  but  especial- 
ly into  the  literature  of  this  subject. — 
Even  such  a  generally  fair  and  philo- 
sophic writer  as  Professor  Waitz  has  ac- 
cused men  of  science  of  promulgating 
scientific  views  which  are  practically  in 
favor  of  the  so-culled  "  slavery  "  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.    JIany 
other  scientific  men  could  be  named  who 
have  equally  been  guilty  of  imputing 
such  unfair  and  uncharitable  motives — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  scientific  men 
who  are   thus  accused,  retort  by  calling 
their  opponents  all  sorts  of  epithets.  One 


writer,  for  instance,  exclaims :  "  How  I 
loathe  that  hypocrisy  which  claims  the 
eanie  mental,  moral  and  physical  equali- 
ty for  the  Negro  which  the  whites  pos- 
sess !"  No  good  can  come  of  discussion 
conducted  in  such  a  spirit.  If  we  wish 
to  discover  what  is  truth,  we  must  give 
each  other  credit  for  scientific  honesty, 
and  not  impute  base  or  interested  motives. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  explam 
that  I  understand  by  the  Negro,  the 
dark,  woolly-headed  African  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gambia,  Sene- 
gal and  Kongo  rivers.  Africa  contains, 
like  every  other  continent,  a  large  num- 
ber of  diflferent  races  ;  and  these,  having 
become  very  much  mixed,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  a  whole  at  about  150  millions, 
occupying  a  territory  of  between  13  and 
14  millions  of  square  miles.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  any  disquisition  as  to  the  great 
diversity  of  physical  conformation  that 
|S  found  in  diflferent  races,  but  shall  sim- 
ply say  that  my  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  the  typical  woolly -headed  Negro.  Not 
only  is  there  a  large  amount  of  mixed 
blood  in  Africa,  but  there  are  also  ap- 
parently races  of  very  diflferent  physical 
characters,  and  in  as  far  as  they  approach 
the  typical  Negro,  so  far  will  my  remarks 
apply  to  them.  IJut  I  shall  exclude  en- 
tirely from  consideration  all  those  who 
have  European,  Asiatic,  Moorish  or 
Berber  blood  in  theh*  veins 

THE  NEGRO. 

Jly  object  is  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  position  which  one  well-defined  race 
occupies  in  the  genus  Homo,  and  the  re- 
lation or  analogy  which  the  Negro  race 
bears  to  animated  nature  genei'ally. — 
We  have  heard  discussions  recently  re- 
specting Man's  place  in  nature  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  err  in  grouping  all 
the  different  races   of  Man   under  one 


generic  name,  and  then  comparing  them 
with  the  Anthropoid  Apes.  If  we  wish 
to  make  any  advance  in  discussing  such 
a  subject,  we  must  not  speak  of  man 
generally,  but  must  select  one  race  of 
species,  and  draw  our  comparison  in  this 
manner.  I  shall  adopt  this  plan  in 
comparing  the  Negro  with  the  European 
as  represented  by  the  German,  French- 
man or  Englishman,  Our  object  is,  not 
to  support  som.e  foregone  conclusion,  but 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
truth,by  a  careful  and  conscientious  ex- 
ination  and  discussion  of  the  facts  be- 
fore us.  In  any  conclusion  I  may  draw 
respecting  the  Negro's  character,  no  de- 
cided opinion  will  be  implied  as  to  the 
vexed  question  of  man's  origin.  If  the 
Negro  could  be  proved  to  be  a  distuict 
species  to  the  European,  it  would  not 
be  proved  that  they  had  not  the  same 
origin — it  would  only  render  their  iden- 
tity of  origin  less  likely.  I  shall,  also, 
have  to  dwell  much  on  the  analogies  ex- 
isting between  the  Negro  and  the  An- 
thropoid Apes ;  but  these  analogies  do 
not  necessarily  involve  relationship.  The 
Negro  race  in  some  of  its  characters,  is 
the  lowest  of  existing  races,  while  in 
others  it  approaches  the  highest  type  of 
European  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
other  savage  races.  We  find  the  same 
thing  in  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  where  some 
species  resemble  man  in  one  character 
and  some  in  another.  The  father  of 
English  ethnology,  Dr.  Pritchard,  taught 
that  the  original  pair  must  have  been 
Negroes,  and  that  mankind  descended 
from  them.  His  words  are  : — "  It  must 
be  concluded  that  the  process  of  nature 
in  the  human  species  is  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  characters  of  the  Negro  into 
those  of  the  European,  or  the  evolution 
of  white  varieties  in  the  black  races  of 
men.    We  have   seen  that  there    are 


causes  existing  which  are  capable  of 
producing  such  au  alteration,  but  .wo 
have  no  facts  which  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  reverse  of  this  change  could  in 
any  circumstances  be  effected.  This 
leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  primi- 
tive stock  of  men  were  Negroes,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  truth."  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  although 
Blumenbach  and  Pritchard  were  both 
advocates  for  t  he  unity  of  man,  they  ma- 
terially difTered  in  their  arguments. — 
Blumenbach  saw,  in  his  five  varieties  of 
man,  nothing  but  degeneracy  from  some 
ideal  perfect  type.  Pritchard,  on  the 
contrary,  asserted  he  could  imagine  no 
arguments,  or  knew  of  no  facts,  to  sup- 
port such  a  conclusion,  Pritchard,  how- 
ever, was  not  alone  in  this  supposition  ; 
for  Pahas,  Lacepede,  Hunter,  Schelver, 
Doornik  and  Link,  were  also  inclined  to 
the  same  view.  We  must  not  dwell  on 
such  idle  speculations,  for  on  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  not  touch  on  the  ori- 
gin of  man  ;  it  will  be  enough  if  we  as- 
sist in  removing  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tion in  which  the  Negro  race  has  been 
enveloped  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my 
scientific  brethren.  It  is  too  generally 
tauglit  that  the  Negro  only  differs  from 
the  European  in  the  color  of  his  skin 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  hair ;  but  such 
opinions  are  not  supported  by  facts.  The 
skin  and  hair  are  not  the  only  things  which 
distinguish  the  Negro  from  the  European, 
even  physically  ;  and  the  difl'erence  is 
greater,  mentally  and  morally,  than  the 
demonstrated  physical  dilTerence.  In 
the  first  place,  what  are  the  physical 
distinctions  between  the  Negro  and  the 
other  races  of  man  1 

The  average  height  of  the  Negro  is 
less  than  the  European,  and  although 
there  are  occasionally  exceptions,  the 
skeleton    of   the    Negro    is    generally 


heavier,  and  the  bones  larger  and  thicker 
in  proportion  to  the  muscles,  than  those 
of  the  European.  The  bones  are  also 
whiter,  from  the  greater  abundance  of 
calcerous  salts.  The  thorax  is  generally 
laterally  compressed,  and,  in  tliin  indi- 
viduals, presents  a  cylindrical  form,  and 
is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  extremi- 
ties. The  extremities  of  the  Negro  dif- 
fer from  otlwir  races  more  by  proportion 
than  by  form  ;  the  arm  usually  reaches 
below  the  middle  of  the  femur.  The 
leg  is  on  the  whole  longer,  but  is  made 
to  look  short  on  account  of  the  ankle 
being  only  between  l^in.  to  li  in.  above 
the  ground.  This  character  is  often 
seen  in  mulattoes.  The  foot  is  flat  and 
the  heel  is  both  flat  and  long.  Burmeis- 
ter  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of 
the  foot  and  the  position  of  the  toes  of 
the  Negro  to  those  of  the  ape.  The 
toes  are  small,  the  first  separated  from 
the  second  by  a  free  space.  Many  ob- 
servers have  noticed  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  frequently  uses  the  great  toe  as  a 
thumb.  The  knees  are  rather  bent,  the 
calves  weak,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  rather  thin.  The  upper  thigh- 
bone of  the  Negro  has  not  so  decided  a 
resemblance  to  the  ape  as  that  of  the 
bushman.  He  rarely  stands  quite  up- 
right, his  short  neck  and  large  develop- 
ment of  the  cervical  muscles  give  great 
strength  to  the  neck  ;  enabling  him  to 
fight  like  a  ram,  or  carry  large  weights 
on  his  head.  The  shoulders,  arms,  and 
legs  are  all  weak  in  comparison.  The 
hand  is  always  relatively  larger  than  in 
the  European.  The  palm  is  flat,  thumb 
narrow,  long,  and  very  weak. 

It  appears  from  a  table  prepared  by 
Dr.  Pruner  Bey,  that  the  humerus  and 
the  femur  in  the  Negro  and  European, 
of  equal  height,  are  shorter  in  the  Negro 
than  in  the  European ;  while  the  tibia, 
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the  foot,  the  radius,  and  the  hand,  are 
more  elongated  than  m  the  Negro  race. 
That  the  fingers  and  arms  are  longer 
has  long  been  affirmed,  but  we  have  to 
thank  Dr.  Pruner  Bey  for  the  absolute 
proof. 

The  great  distinguishing  characters  of 
the   Negro  are  the  flattened  forehead, 
which  is  low  and  compressed.   The  nose 
and  whole  face  is  flattened,  and  the  Ne- 
gro thus  has  a  facial  angle  generally  be- 
tween 70  and  75  degrees,  occasionally 
only   G5  degrees.    The  nasal    cavities 
and  the  orbits  are  spacious.     The  skull 
is  very  hard  and  unusually  thick  ;  ena- 
bling the  Negroes  to  fight  or  carry  hea- 
vy weights  on  their  heads  with  pleasure. 
The  coronal  region  is  arched,  but  not  so 
much  developed  as  in  the  European  wo- 
men.   The  posterior  portion  of  the  skull 
is  increased,  however,  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  anterior  being  diminished. 
But  M.  Gratiolet  has  shown  that  the 
unequal    development    of  the    anterior 
lobes  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  psycho- 
logical inequalities  of  the  human  races. 
The   same  scientific  observer  has  also 
stated  that  in  the  superior   or  frontal 
races,   the   cranial  sutures  close  much 
earlier  than  in  the  inferior  or  occipital 
races.     The  frontal  races  he  considers 
superior,  not  simply  from  the  form  of  the 
skull,  but  because  they  have  an  absolute- 
ly more  voluminous  brain.    The  frontal 
cavi  y  being  much  larger  than  the  occipi- 
tal, a  great  loss  of  space  is  caused  by  the 
depressing  of  the  anterior  region,  which  is 
not  compensated  for  by  the  increase  of 
the  occipital  region.     M.  Gratiolet  has 
also  observed  that  in  the  anterior  races 
the  sutures  of  the  cranium  do  not  close 
so  early  as  in  the  occipital  or  inferior 
races.   From  these  researches  it  appears 
that  in  the  Negro  the  growth  of  the 
brain  ic  sooner  arrested  than  in  the  Eu- 


ropean. This  premature  union  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  may  give  a  clue  to 
much  of  the  mental  inferiority  which  is 
seen  in  the  Negro  race.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  puberty  a  great  change 
takes  place  in  relation  to  physical  devel- 
opment ;  but  in  the  Negro  there  appears 
to  be  an  arrested  development  of  the 
brain,  exactly  harmonizing  with  the  phy- 
sical formation.  Young  Negro  children 
are  nearly  as  intelligent  as  European 
children ;  but  the  older  they  grow  the 
less  intelligent  they  become.  They  ex- 
hibit, when  young,  an  animal  liveliness 
for  play  and  tricks,  far  surpassing  the 
Em-opean  child.  The  infant  ape's  skull 
resembles  more  the  Negro's  head  than 
the  aged  ape,  and  thus  shows  a  striking 
analogy  in  their  craniological  develop- 
ment. 

Weber  pointed  out  that  there  were 
four  forms  of  the  hunianjelvis,  and  that 
they  might  be  classified  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  The  oval  (European), 
round  (American),  square  (Mongol),  and 
oblong  (African).  The  latest  researches 
of  Dr.  Pruner  Bey  enabled  him  to  afiirm 
that  this  law  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  Negro.  The  head  of  the  Negro  is 
the  test  type  of  the  long  skull,  with 
small  development  of  the  mental  region. 
The  form  of  the  pelvis  is  narrow,  coni- 
cal, or  cuneiform,  and  small  in  all  its 
diameters.  Vrolik  has  asserted  that  the 
pelvis  of  the  Negro  male  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  lower  mam- 
malia. With  respect  to  the  capacity  of 
the  cranium  of  the  Negro,  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Tiede- 
mann's  researches,  although  very  limit- 
ed, have,  until  recently,  been  accepted 
as  satisfactory-.  He  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  the  brain  of  the  Negro  is, 
upon  the  whole,  quite  as  large  as  that  of 
the  European  and  other  human  rac;.'s; 


the  weight  of  the  brain,  its  dimensions, 
and  tho  capacity  of  the  cavum  cranii 
prove  this  fact."     All  recent  researches 
have,  however,  done  much  to  show  that 
Tiedemann's  investigations  are  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  that  his  conclusion  is 
not  warranted  by  tho  facts  which  wc 
have  at  hand.    Blumenbach's,  Knox's, 
and  Lawrence's  conclusions  did  not  ac- 
cord \\i  h  Tiedemann's.    But  the  most 
satisfactory  researches  on  this  point  arc 
those  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Morton,  of 
America,  and  his  successor,  Dr.  J.  A_ 
Mei^s,  of  rhiladelphia.    Dr.  Meigs,  in 
following  out  the  researches  of  his  pre- 
decessor, has  found  that  in  size  of  the 
brain,  the  Negro  comes  after  the  Euro- 
pean, Finn,  Syro-Egyptian,  Mongol,  Ma- 
lay, the  Semitic,  American  Indian,  and 
the  Esquimaux;  bat  that  the  brain  of 
the  Kegro  race  takes  precedence  of  the 
ancient  civilized  races  of  America,  the 
Egyptian  of  all  periods,  the  Hindoo,  the 
'  Hottentot,  the  Australian,  and  the  Ne- 
groes of  Polynesia.    Thus  we  see  that 
the  Negro  has  at  least  six  well-defined 
races  above  him  and  six  below  him,  tak- 
ing the  internal  cavity  of  the  brain  as 
the  test.    Pruner  Bey  says  that  his  own 
experience  with  the  external  measure- 
ments did  not  yield  essentially  different 
results.    But  we  now  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  most  cautious  in  accept- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  simply 
as  an  absolute  test  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  any  race. 

The  recent  researches  of  Huschke  on 
this  point  arc  most  significant  and  valu- 
able. He  gives  the  following  mean  meas- 
urements of  the  surface  of  the  cranium : 

Male  Xe^-o  :  Male  European  : 

53,206  square  miiKmetres.  59,305  square  miUimetres. 

Feimilc :  Women  : 

49,863        "  "  "  " 

Relative  size  of  three  cranial  vertebra? 
expressed  in  hundredths  (1.) : 


European  European 
Neg;ro.  Negress.  Male.  Female. 

1st  vertebrae 7-7  8-1  0-7  'J-C8 

2d  and  3d  together 92-3        81-9        90-3        90-32 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

2d  vertebrae  alone. 

...  75-7 

76-4 

7^-7 

74-1 

3d  vertebrae 

...  24-3 

23-6 

27-3 

23-9 

100-0       100-0      lOU-0      100-0 

"  It  is  surprising,"  says  Pruner  Bey, 
who  quotes  these  tables,  "  to  observe  to 
what  a  degree  the  mean  capacity  of  the 
Negro  cranium  approaches  in  its  ensem- 
hle  that  of  the  European  fjmalc,  and 
particularly  how  much  in  both  the  mid- 
dle vertebra)  predominates  above  the 
two  others  ;  whilst  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  European  male,  the  posterior  verte- 
bra), and  particularly  the  anterior,  are 
more  developed  in  relation  to  the  middle 
vertebra  than  they  are  in  the  Negro  and 
in  the  European  female.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  occipital  vertebra)  of 
the  Negress  is  more  spacious  than  that 
of  the  Negro." 

Tiedemann  affirmed  that  the  hair  of 
the  Negro  did  not  resemble  that  of  the 
oran-utan  more  than  the  European,  ex- 
cept in  the  more  symmetrical  distribu- 
tion of  the  gyri  and  sulci.  Tiedemann 
also  denied  Soemmering's  assertion  that 
the  nerves  of  the  Negro  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  brain,  than  in  the  Eu- 
ropean ;  but  Pruner  Bey  has  confirmed 
Soemmering's  assertion. 

There  seems  to  be,  generally,  less  dif- 
ference between  the  Negro  and  Negress, 
than  between  the  European  male  and 
female;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Negress,  with  the  shortened  numerus, 
presents  a  disadvantage  "  whicli  one 
might  be  tempted  to  look  at  as  a  return 
to  the  animal  form."  Lawrence  says, 
"  the  Negro  structure  approaches  une- 
quivocally to  that  of  the  ape ;"  while 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  and  Fischer  do  not 
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greatly  differ  in  their  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  Negro,  to  the  facts  I 
have  adduced. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  brain  of 
the  Negro  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
a  European  woman  or  child's  brain,  and 
thus  approaches  the  ape  far  more  than 
the  European,  while  the  Negress  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  the  ape. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  the  brain  of  the  Negro,  little 
positive  is  yet  known.  It  has  been  found 
however,  that  the  grey  substance  of  the 
brain  of  a  Negro  is  of  a  darker  color  than 
that  of  the  European,  that  the  whole 
brain  is  of  a  smoky  tint,  and  that  the 
pia  mater  contains  brown  spots,  which 
are  never  found  in  the  brain  of  a  Euro- 
pean. M.  Broca  has  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  confirming  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
volutions there  is  unanimous  testimony 
that  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  the 
Negro  are  less  numerous  and  more  mas- 
sive than  in  the  European.  Waitz 
thinks  that  the  only  resemblance  of  the 
Negro's  brain  to  that  of  the  ape  is  lim- 
ited to  this  point.  Some  observers  have 
thought  they  have  detected  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  development  of 
the  temporal  lobe  in  the  Negro  and  ape ; 
but  much  further  observation  is  required 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  eyes  are  more  separated  than  in 
the  European,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
Mongol.  The  aperture  of  the  eye  is 
narrow,  horizontal,  and  both  eyes  are 
wide  apart.  All  the  teeth,  especially  ; 
the  last  molars,  are  generally  large, 
long,  hard,  and  very  white,  and  usually  I 
^how  little  signs  of  bemg  worn.  In 
some  Negro  skulls  there  have  been  found 
an  extra  molar  in  the  upper  jaw.  There 
is  sometimes  a  space  between  the  incisors 
and  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.    The  , 


inferior  molars  sometimes  present  in  the 
Negro  race  five  tubercles,  and  this  anam- 
oly  is  sporadically  found  in  other  races. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  the-Europeanand 
the  Esquimaux,  but  is  affirmed  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter  Blake  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  Negro  and  Australian  than 
in  any  other  race.     Sometimes  Negroes 
have  thirty-four  instead  of  thirty-two 
teeth.     The   skin  between  the  fingers, 
according  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  reaches 
higher  up  than  in  the  European.    The 
skin   is  also  much  thicker,  especially  on 
the  skull,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
sole   of  the   foot.     The   rcte  mucosum* 
which    is  the  chief  seat   of  coloration, 
present  nothmg  particular   as  regards 
structure.    The  hair  of  the  Negro  is  es- 
sentially  different  from  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  consists  of  a  coarse,  crisp, 
frizzy   sort  of  wool,  and  grows  m  tufts, 
like  the  wool   of  sheep.     It  is   rarely 
more   than  three  inches  long,  and  gene- 
rally not  nearly  so  much.    The  larynx 
in  the   Negro  is  not  much  developed, 
and  the  voice  resembles  sometimes  the 
alto   of  an   eunuch.     In  the   male  the 
voice  is  low    and  hoarse,   and  in  th» 
female  it  is  acute   and   shrieking;    at 
least,  this  is   the  opinion  that  has  gen- 
erally been  given  by  Hamilton  Smith 
and  others  ;  but  there  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceptions, for  Dr.  R.  Clarke  says  that  "  a 
pleasing  manner,  soft  and  winning  ways, 
with   a  low   and  musical  laugh  may  in 
strict  truth   be   declared  to  be  the  heri- 
tage of  most  of  the  Negro  woman." — 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Negro  voice 
by  which  he  can  always  be  distinguished 
This  peculiarity  is  so  great  that  we  can 
frequently  discover  traces  of  Negro  blood 
when  the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  it.    No 
amount  of  education  or  time  is  likely 
ever  to  enable  the  Negro  to  speak  the 
English  language  without  this  twang. 
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Even  liis   great  faculty  of  imitation  will 
not  euable  him  to  do  this. 

Having  thus  briefly  recapitulated  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  Negro, 
wo  now  come  to  the  physiological  difTer- 
ence  between  the  Negro  and  the  Euro- 
pean. 

The  assumption  of  the  unity  of  the 
species  of  man  has  been  based  chiefly 
on  the  asserted  fact  that  the  offspring  of 
all  the  mixtures  of  the  so-called  races  of 
man  are  prolific.  Now,  this  is  assuming 
what  yet  has  to  be  established.  At 
present  it  is  only  proved  that  the  des- 
cendants of  some  of  the  different  races 
of  man  are  temporarily  prolific  ;  but 
there  is  the  best  evidence  to  believe 
that  the  offspring  of  the  Negro  and  Eu. 
ropean  are  not  indefinitely  prolific.  This 
question  is  one  which  must  be  dealt  with 
separately  and  proved  by  facts.  At 
present  we  find  that  all  prima  facie  evi- 
dence is  against  the  assumption  that 
permanently  mixed  races  can  be  perma- 
nently produced,  especially  if  the  races 
are  not  very  closely  allied.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  merits  a  special  discussion 
and  comes  into  that  large  and  important 
question — human  hybridity.  We  must, 
therefore,  not  agree  with  the  asserted 
statement,  especially  when  we  find  that 
the  two  scientific  men  who  have  in  re. 
cent  times  paid  the  most  attention  to 
this  subject — I  allude  to  Messrs.  Broca 
and  Nott — have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  offspring  of  the  Negro  and  Eu. 
ropean  are  not  indefinitely  prolific. — 
With  the  permission  of  the  Society,  I 
will  enter  into  that  question  at  some 
future  day. 

M.  Flourens  asserted  that  the  Negro 
children  were  born  white ;  but  recent 
observation  has  shown  that  this  not  the 
case.  Benet,  ex-physician  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  Dumoutier,  affirmed  that  the 


children  are  born  chestnut  color.  M. 
Pruner  Bey  confirms  this  fact  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

In  the  negro  race  there  is  a  great  uni- 
formity of  temperament.  In  every  peo- 
ple of  Europe  all  temperaments  exist; 
but  in  the  Negro  race  wo  can  only  dis- 
cover analogies  for  the  choleric  and 
phlegmatic  temperaments.  The  senses 
of  the  Negro  are  very  acute,  especially 
the  smell  and  taste ;  but  Pruner  Bey 
says  that  there  has  been  much  exagger- 
ation as  to  the  perfection  of  the  senses 
of  the  Negro,  and  that  their  eye-sight, 
in  particular,  is  very  much  inferior  to 
the  European.  The  most  detestable  odors 
delight  him,  and  he  eats  everything. 

While  the  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical questions  must  be  decided  by 
actual  facts,  we  have  still  remaining 
the  physiological  peculiarity  of  the 
Negro  to  investigate.  It  is  here,  per- 
haps, that  the  greatest  amount  of  mis- 
conception exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  generally,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  minds  of  some  men  of  science. 
Wedded  to  the  theory  of  a  single  pair 
for  the  origin  of  man,  they  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  in  mankind  no  variety 
nothing  but  uniformity. 

That  it  may  be  seen  that  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate on  this  point,  I  will  quote  the 
words  of  an  esteemed  friend,  which  he 
read  last  year  at  Cambridge.  He  says  : — 
"  For  as  God  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  endowed  them 
all  with  the  same  animal,  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  nature ;  so  has  he 
bound  them  altogether — in  accordance 
with  the  high  behest  that  they  should 
increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth — in  one  common  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood." 

I  am  astonished  that  an  Ethnologist, 
a  student  of  the  Science  of  the  Races  of 
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Man,  could  deliberately  make  the  state- 
ment that  all  races  have  the  same  intel- 
lectual,  moral    and    religions    natures. 
Rather  the   reverse  is  the  real  fact.     In- 
telligence  is   the   great    peculiarity    of 
man,   and  it  is  in  the  instincts  of  each 
race  that  we  find  the  greatest  difference. 
Mr.  Dunn,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, does  not  carry  out  the  principle 
he  here  enunciates,  for  he  fully  admits 
the  fact  that,  principally,  Negro  children 
cannot   be   educated   with    the   whites. 
He   also  admits  that  some  of  the  lower 
races  are  not   able  to  receive  complex 
ideas,   or  have  little  power  of  thinking 
and    none    of  generalization,    although 
they  have  excellent  memories.    The  as- 
sertion that  the  Negro  only  requires  an 
opportunity  for  becoming  civilized  is  dis- 
proved by   history.    The  African  race 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian, 
Carthagenian,  and  Roman  civilizations 
but  nowhere    did  they  become  civilized. 
Not   only   have   the  Negro  race  never 
civilized    themselves,    but    they    have 
never   accepted   any   other  civilization. 
No   people  have  had  so  much  communi. 
cation  with  Christian  Europeans  as  the 
people  of  Africa,  where  Christian  bishops 
existed  for  centuries.  They  possess  some 
knowledge  of  metallurgy,  but  no  other 
arts  ;  their  rude  laws  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  and  changed  to  suit  then-  pe- 
culiar  instmcts.     With  the   Negro,   as 
with   some   other  races  of  man,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  children  are  preco- 
cious,  but  that  no  advance  in  education 
can  be  made  after  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  maturity  ;  they  still  contmue  mentally 
children.     The   dark  races  generally  do 
not  accept  the  civilization  which  surrounds 
them,   as   is   shown   in  the  South  Sea, 
where   they  remaiu  the  uncivilized  race 
by  the  side  of  the  Malays.    The  opinion 
of  Dr.   Channing,   of  America,  is  often 


quoted  respecting  the  Negro.  He  says : 
"  I  would  expect  from  the  Negro  race, 
when  civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage, 
less  intellectual  originality,  than  in  ours; 
but  more  amiableness,  tranquility,  gen- 
tleness, and  content."  Now,  if  possible 
to  civilize  them,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
would  show  less  energy,  less  courage, 
and  intellectual  originality  (  of  which 
they  would  be  utterly  defficient ;)  and 
as  to  their  amiableness,  tranquility,  gen- 
tleness, and  content,  it  would  be  more 
like  the  tranquility  and  content  shown 
by  some  of  our  domes^c  animals  than 
anything  else  to  which  we  can  compare 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present 
slaveholders  of  America  "  no  more  think 
of  rebellion  amongst  their  full-blooded 
slaves  than  they  do  of  rebellion  among 
their  cows  and  horses."  It  has  also 
been  affirmed  (and  I  believe  it  the  truth) 
that  not  a  single  soldier  has  been  re- 
quired to  keep  order  in  the  Slave  States. 
The  many  assumed  cases  of  civilized 
Negroes  generally  are  not  of  pure  African 
blood.  In  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places,  it  has  been  frequently  observed 
that  the  Negroes  in  places  of  trust  have 
European  features ;  and  some  writers 
have  supposed  that  these  changes  have 
been  due  to  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  Negro  race  which  is  taking  place 
under  favorable  circumstances.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  occasionally  there  are 
seen  Negroes  of  pm"e  blood  who  possess 
European  featues.  Some  observers  have 
assumed  that  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  intellect  of  the  Negro  by 
education,  but  we  believe  such  not  to 
be  the  fact.  It  is  simply  the  European 
blood  in  their  veins  which  renders  them 
fit  for  places  of  power,  and  they  often 
use  this  power  far  more  cruelly  than 
either   of  the   pure-blooded  races.    At 
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the  same  time,  there  are  doubtless  many 
exceptiuns  to  this  rule  ;  depending  per- 
haps on  the  amount  of  mixture  of  blood 
and  inherited  peculiarities.  It  is  affirm- 
ed that  the  Negro  only  requires  early 
education  to  be  equal  to  the  European  • 
but  all  experiments  of  this  kind  have 
proved  that  such  is  not  the  case.  To 
such  a  statement  I  would  oppose  the 
opinion  of  Pruner  Bey,  who  says  that 
"  with  regard  to  the  regular  Caucasian 
features,  with  which  some  travelers  have 
endowed  certain  Negro  people,  among 
many  thousand  Negroes  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  there  was 
not  one  who  could  lay  claim  to  it." 

Instances  have  often  been  quoted  in 
which  a  reputed  European  skull  has 
shown  the  character  of  the  Negro.  Such 
an  instance  there  is  in  the  College  of 


been  without  a  progressive  history  •  and 
that  they  have  been  for  thousands  of 
years  the  uncivilized  race  they  are 
at  this  moment.  Egyptian  monuments 
depict  them  the  inferior  race  they  are 
at  this  minute,  and  holding  exactly  the 
same  position  to  the  European.  Morton 
truly  observes  :  "  Negroes  were  nume- 
rous in  Egypt,  but  their  social  position 
in  aneient  times  was  the  same  that  it  is 
now,  that  of  servants  and  slaves. 

Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the 
Negro  has  degenerated  from  some  higher 
form  cf  civilization,  but  we  see  no  evi- 
dence to  support  such  an  assertion.  We, 
however,  fully  admit  that  there  are 
found  traces  of  a  higher  civilization,  es. 
pecially  along  the  coast  visited,  during 
all  ages,  by  Europeans.  The  working  of 
metals  and  imitation  cf  European  nianu- 
Surgeons,  another  in  Morton's  museum, ,  factures  also  existed  in  many  parts  of 
and  one  in  Gall's  collections ;  but  if  we  |  Africa.  Indeed.thereseemstobeagreat 
admit  these  to  have  belonged  to  the  i  sameness  in  this  respect  throughout  all 
pure  race,  we  shall  only  be  admitting  Africa.  Consul  Hutchinson  has  given 
that  in  one  character  the  European  skull  an  interesting  account  of  the  finding  of 
sometin.es  resembles  a  Negro  ;  but  I  some  implements  used  by  the  natives  of 
there  will  be  plenty  of  other  characters  j  Central  Africa,  exactly  resembling  those 
to  show  that  they  did 'not  belong  to  the  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
same  race  or  species,  and  it  ought  sim-  He  says :  "  You  will  be  surprised  to 
ply  to  caution  us  not  to  base  our  ideas  >  hear,  no  doubt,  that  I  brought  down 
of  race  or  species  upon  one  character. ,  with  me  from  the  tribes  of  Filatahs,  in 
We  know  that  species  of  the  mammalia  i  Central  Africa,  iron  heads  of  spears 
frequently  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  with  wooden  shafts  and  iron-spiked  ferules 
form  of  the  skeleton,  and  we  must  there- ;  heads  of  javelins  and  arrows,  double-edge 
fore  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  we  are   swords,  knives,  beads  for  ornaments,  pot- 


unable  to  prove  a  distinction  of  species 
in  mankind  if  we  ta^e  the  cranium,  or 
even  the  skeleton,  as  a  sole  test. 

We  now  know  it  to  be  a  patent  fact 
that  there  are  races  existing  which  have 


teryware  for  culinary  purposes,  exactly 
similar  in  pattern  to  those  that  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wright,  in  a  paper  on 
'  Fausset  Antiquities,'  which  he  read  be- 
fore the  British  Association  at  Liverpool, 


no  history,  and  that  the  Negro  is  one  of  i  in  ]  856,  and  which  antiquities,  I  need^ 
these  races.  From  the  most  remote  an- ;  scarcely  tell  you,  were  excavated  in 
tiquity  the  Negro  race  seems  to  have  I  Canterbury,  as  well  as  proved  to  have 
been  what  they  now  are.  We  may  be  been  used  in  this  country  before  the  in- 
pretty  sure   that  the  Negro  race  have  i  troduction  of  Christianity  to  our  shores. 
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Even  the  cowrie  (the  shell  of  the  cypreea 
munetAi),  which  is  described  in  Mr. 
"Wright's  paper  as  having  been  found 
aniong  other  relics  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers,  is  in  this  very  day  the  cur- 
rency among  the  Filatahs.  It  may  per- 
haps  increase  the  interest  of  my  state- 


evils  they  seek  to  inflict  upon  it."  It  has 
been  assumed,  on  very  insufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  Negroes  in  America  im- 
prove in  intelligence  in  every  generation, 
and  that  they  gradually  approach  the 
European  type,  M.  Quatrefages,  re- 
cently  directed  our    attention   to    this 


ment,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  the '  point,   as  did   Sir  Charles  Lyell,  many 
articles  I  brought  home  (being  deposited  \  years   ago.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  head 


at  the  Royal  Institution  Museum  at 
Liverpool),  when  I  add  that  they  were 
obtained  from  tribes  who  had  no  record 
of  ever  having  been  visted  by  any  white 
man  previous  to  the  time  of  our  voyage 
at  the  end  of  1854." 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that, 
like  all  inferior  races,  there  has  been 
little  or  no  self-migration  of  the  Negro 
races  since  the  earliest  historical  records. 
The  European,  forever  restless,  has  mi- 
grated to  all  part  s  of  the  world.and  traces  of 
him  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Everywhere  we  see  the  European 
as  the  conquerer  and  the  dominant  race, 
and  no  amount  of  education  will  ever 
alter  the  decrees  of  Nature's  laws. 

We  hear  much  of  late  in  this  country 


and  body   also  approach  the  European, 
without  any  mixtures  of  the  races. 

M.  Quatrefages  quotes  the  following 
from  M.  Elisee  Rectus  :  **  We  do  not  in- 
tend here  to  touch  upon  the  question  of 
slavery :  we  would  merely  state  a  cer- 
tain fact  —  the  constant  advance  of 
Negroes  in  the  social  scale.  Even  in 
physical  respects  they  tend  gradully  to 
approach  their  masters  ;  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States  have  no  longer  the 
same  type  as  the  African  Negroes :  their 
skin  is  rarely  of  velvet  black,  though 
nearly  all  their  progenitors  have  been 
imported  from  the  Coast  of  Guinea; 
their  cheekbones  are  less  prominent,their 
lips  are  not  so  thick,  nor  is  the  nose  so 
flattened ;  neither  is   the  hair  so  crisp. 
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of  the  equality  of  the  Negro  and  Euro-  the  physiognomy  so  brutish,  the  facial 
pean,  because  we  have  little  real  know- 
ledge of  the  Negro  ;  but  in  America  the 
Negro  is  better  known.  As  Dr.  Van 
Evrie  observes  :  "  In  the  United  States, 
aniong  a  people  almost  universally  edu- 
cated, and  where  the  fact  of  '  equality  ' 
is  almost  universally  understood  and 
acted  on,  personally  as  well  as  politically, 
the  advocacy  of  woman's  'equality'  in 
the  sense  that  they  (in  England)  argue 
it,  or  'equality'  of  the  Negro  to  the 
white  man  in  any  sense  whatever,  is  in- 
excusable on  the  ground  of  ignorance ; 
and  those  thus  wai-ring  against  the  Jaws 
of  nature  and  progress  of  society  de- 
serve to  be  treated  as  its  enemies,  or  as 
absolute  maniacs,  and  irresponsible  for  the  I 


so  acute,  as  those  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  old  world.  In  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have, 
as  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  pass- 
ed one-fourth  of  the  gulf  which  separates 
them  from  the  white  race."  But  we 
must  be  careful  how  we  accept  such 
statements. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Nott  has  very  judi- 
ciously observed :  "  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in 
common  with  tourists  less  eminent,  but 
on  this  question  not  less  misinformed, 
has  somewhere  stated  that  the  Negroes 
in  America  are  imdergoing  a  manifest 
improvement  in  their  physical  type. — 
He  has  no  doubt  that  they  will,  in  time, 
show  a   development  in  skull  and  intel- 
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lect  quite  c'(iual  to  the  whites.  This  un- 
scientific assertion  is  disproved  l)y  the 
cranial  measurements  of  Dr.  Morton. 
That  Negroes  imported  into,  or  born  in 
the  United  States  become  more  intelligent 
and  better  developed  in  their  physique 
generally  than  their  native  compatriots 
of  Africa,  every  one  will  admit :  but 
such  intelligence  is  easily  explained  by 
their  ceaseless  contact  with  the  whites* 
from  whom  they  derive  much  instruc- 
tion ;  and  such  physical  improvement 
may  also  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  comforts  with  which  they  are 
supplied.  In  Africa,  owing  to  their 
natural  improvidence,  the  Negroes  are 
more  frequently  than  not  a  half-starved, 
and  therefore  half-developed  race ;  bu^^ 
when  they  are  regularly  and  adequately 
fed,  they  become  healthier,  better  devel- 
oped, and  more  humanized.  Wild  horses, 
cattle,  asses  and  other  brutes  are  greatly 
improved  in  like  manner  by  domestica- 
'tion  ;  but  neither  climate  nor  food  can 
transmute  an  ass  into  a  horse,  or  a  buf- 
falo into  an  ox." 

The  real  facts  seem  to  be,  that  the 
Negroes  employed  in  domestic  labor 
have  more  intelligence  than  those  who 
are  employed  at  tield  labor,  who  are 
nearly  in  the  same  state  of  intelligence 
as  when  they  left  Africa.  We  see> 
therefore,  in  this  improvement  of  the 
Negro,  simply  the  effect  of  education, 
but  not  of  climate  or  other  physical 
agents.  We  fully  admit  that  the  do- 
mestic Negro  is  improved  iu  iutelligence 
in  America,  resulting  from  the  imitation 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  supe- 
rior race  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ; 
but  much  of  this  improvement  is  owing 
to  the  mixture  of  European  and  Negro 
blood.  The  pure  Negro  is  true  to  his 
character,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  no 
sooner  taught  to  read  than  he  will  take 


every  chance  of  reading  his  master's 
letters ;  and  if  he  be  taught  to  write, 
he  will  soon  learn  to  forge  his  master's 
signature.  This  applies  with  cqi^al  and 
perhaps  greater  force  to  those  free, 
semi-civilized  Negroes  who  are  held  by 
some  in  such  theoretical  veneration. 

I  intentionally  avoided  touching  on 
the  great  diversity  of  physical  type 
found  in  Africa,  as  this  subject  is  not 
the  object  of  the  paper.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  in  both 
North  and  South  Africa,  every  shade  of 
color,  and  races  with  very  different  fea- 
tures. There  are  also  in  Central  Africa 
some  races,  such  as  the  Mandingoes, 
Fulahs,  and  Wolofs,  who  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  typical  Negro.  In  the^e 
races  some  of  the  characters  found  in 
the  pure  Negro  are  found  in  only  a  very 
modified  degree.  How  many  races  in- 
liabit  Africa,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another,  is  not  the  subject  of  present  in- 
quiry. M.  Pruner  Bey  has  very  judi- 
ciously made  the  following  observations 
on  this  point : 

"  We  must  admit  that  the  inferior  or- 
bital margins  are  frequently  narrow  and 
retreating ;  that  the  noses  become  longer 
and  more  prominent ;  that  the  lips, 
turned  up  in  some  tribes,  are  only  full 
in  others  ;  that  prognathism  diminishes, 
without,  however,  disappearing  entirely ; 
that  the  aperture  of  the  eye  becomes 
wide ;  that  the  hair,  short  and  woolly  in 
most,  grows  longer ;  that  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  chest  becomes  enlarged; 
that  even  the  pelvis,  though  much  more 
rarely,  acquires  more  rounded  outlines  ; 
that  the  limbs  acquire  more  harmonious 
proportions;  that  the  hips,  thighs,  and 
legs  become  more  fleshy  and  the  foot 
more  arched ;  but  as  regards  the  crown- 
ing of  the  work,  ^.  e.,  the  skull,  especially 
the  cerebrum,  all  the  variations  in  the  Ne- 
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gro  race  remain  confined  within  the  liiniis 
which  deserve  our  attention.  IntheArian 
rac3  the  skull  presents  three  fundamental 
types :  the  elongated  form  (producing 
in  some  exceptional  cases  prognathisui)» 
which  approaches  the  limits  of  the  Ne- 
gro type ;  the  short  and  round  form,  ap- 
proaching to  the  Turanian  race ;  and 
finally  the  typically  beautiful  oval  form, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  the  two  former.  No- 
thing like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Negro. 
The  skull  i  s  and  remains  elongated,  it  is 
elliptical,  cuneiform,  but  nevar  round; 
his  facial  bones  may  approach  the  pyra- 
mydal  form  by  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  cheek  bones,  and  may  in 
this  respect  resemble  the  Kaffirs  and  the 
Bechuanas,  but  this  is  all,"  This  gene- 
ralization appears  to  me  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  known  facts  respecting 
the  craniological  development  of  the 
chief  African  tribes,  which  thus  form 
one  great  ethnic  family,  although  com- 
posed of  many  distinct  races. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  well-known 
and  admitted  facts  respecting  the  intense 
immorality  which  exists  among  the  Mu- 

lattoes  and  others  of  mixed  blood.   There 

I 

are,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  some  ex- : 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  has 
been  observed  in  every  country  where 
these  people  exist.  I  propose,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  lay  before  you  evi- 
dence to  show  that  nearly  all  the  Ne- 
groes who  are  asserted  to  have  ari'ived 
at  any  mental  distinction  have  European 
blood  in  their  veins. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Negro,  the  most  difficult  to  settle  is 
that  of  his  intelligence.  Amidst  con- 
flicting testimony,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover tlie  truth.  We  may  admit,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  instances  of  the  pure 
Negro  showing  great  powers  of  memory, 


such  as  the  acquirement  of  languages ; 
but  we  must  also  remember  that  memo- 
ry is  one  of  the  lowest  mental  powers. 
Numerous  instances  have  been  collected 
by  different  partisan  writers  to  show 
that  the  Negro  is  equal,  intellectually,  to 
the  European ;  but  an  examination  of 
these  cases  nearly  invariably  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  much 
exaggeration  in  the  statements  made  by 
writers  as  to  the  aptitude  of  the  Negro 
for  education  and  improvement. 

The  exhibitions  of  cases  of  intelligent 
Negroes  in  the  saloons  of  the  fashionable 
world  by  so-called  "  philanthropists," 
have  frequently  been  nothing  but  mere 
impostures.  In  nearly  every  case  in  which 
the  history  of  these  cases  has  been  in- 
vestigated, it  has  been  found  that  these 
so-called  Negroes  are  the  offspring  of 
European  and  African  parents.  We  ad- 
mit, however,  that  the  African  Negro 
occasionally  has  great  powers  of  mem- 
ory, in  learning  languages,  &:c.,  but  this 
is  not  admitting  what  is  generally  claim- 
ed for  him.  Some  writers,  who  advo- 
cate the  specific  difference  of  the  Negro 
from  the  European,  have  veiy  injudi- 
ciously admitted  that  occasionally  the 
Negro  is  equal  in  intellect  to  the  Euro- 
pean, but  this  admission  has  materially 
weakened  their  argument  in  favor  of  a 
specific  difference.  If  this  is  so,  let  me 
ask  those  who  hold  such  an  opinion  to 
give  the  name  of  one  pure  Negro  who 
has  ever  distinguished  himself  as  a  man 
of  science,  as  an  author,  a  statesman,  a 
warrior,  a  poet,  an  artist.  Surely,  if 
there  is  equality  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  human  races,  some  one  instance 
can  be  quoted.  From  all  the  evidence 
we  have  examined,  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pure  Negro  ever  ad- 
vances farther  in  intellect  than  an  intel- 
ligent European  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
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age.  ]\Iany  writers  have  mentioned  the 
precocity  of  the  Negro  children.  Sir  0. 
Lyeil  has  observed:  "Up  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  blacli  children  advance 
as  fast  as  the  whites;"  and  Eliot  War- 
burton  has  remarked  that  the  modern 
Egyptian,  "  when  young,  is  remarkably 
precocious  in  intellect,  and  learns  with 
facility.  As  by  grows  up,  his  intelli- 
gence seems  tj  be  dulled  or  diminished. 
He  has  no  genius  for  discovery,  and 
though  apt  in  acquiring  rudiments,  he  is 
hicapable  of  generalising.  He  fills  sub- 
ordinate departments  well,  but  appears 
incapable  of  taking  or  of  keeping  a  lead." 
Sir  C.  Lyell  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  results  of  the  mixture  of  some 
European  blood  with  the  Negro,  and 
thinks  "  it  a  wonderful  fact,  psycholog- 
ically considered,  that  wo  should  be  able 
to  trace  the  phenomena  of  hybridity 
even  into  the  world  of  intellect  and  rea- 
son." It  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable 
if  all  men  were  endowed  with  the  same 
instiots  ;  but  not  so  wonderful  if  we  do 
not  accept  such  an  unfounded  hypothe. 
sis.  The  pure  Negro  seems  incapable 
of  much  mental  cultivation  ;  and  Arch, 
bishop  Suamer's  much-talked  of  "im- 
provable reason,"  as  a  distinction  be. 
twccn  men  and  animals,  only  finds  a 
limited  application  in  the  Negro  race. 
The  reason  of  animals  is  improved  to 
some  extent  by  domestication  and  train- 
ing, and  this  is  all  we  can  say  of  the 
Negro.  Mr.  Madden  obse  ves:  "It 
will  be  seen  by  all  the  answers  the  mis- 
sionary gentlemen  in  our  different  set- 
tlements have  given  to  my  queries  res- 
pecting the  mental  capicity  of  Negro 
children,  that  they  are  considered  uni- 
versally, in  that  respect,  equal  to  Euro- 
pean children,  and  by  some  men,  quick- 
er in  their  perceptions,  and  more  likely 
in  their  powers   of  apprension."     ,To 


which  Dr.  R.  Clarke  adds:  "This  is 
observable  from  the  ages  of  five  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  :  but  from  that 
period  of  life  to  the  ages  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  it  becomes  less  strongly  marked 
and  there  appears  to  be  less  activity  in 
the  mental  faculties." 

Professor  Owen  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  we  are  unable  "to  appreciate  or 
conceive  of  the  distinction  between  the 
psychical  phenomena  cf  a  chimpanzee 
and  a  Bosjesman ;"  but  wo  think  we  are 
able  clearly  to  appreciate  the  psycho- 
logical distinction  between  the  Negro 
and  the  chimpanzee;  just  as  we  are  able 
to  see  that  there  are  decided  mental  and 
moral  distinctions  between  the  European 
and  the  Negro.  We  fully  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  psychical  distinction  is 
simply  a  question  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.     • 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  analyze  the  mental  char- 
acter of  the  Negro  far  more  minutely 
than  we  can  do  in  the  present  infant 
state  of  psychological  science.  In  dwel- 
ling on  the  mental  character  of  the  Ne- 
gro we  must,  therefoi'C,  for  the  present^ 
rely  on  the  general  observations  of  those 
unhlasvd  travelers  and  others  vv'ho  have 
been  much  associated  with  the  Negro 
race.  In  the  first  place  we  will  see  what 
is  the  evidence  recently  published  of  our 
English  consuls,  who  have  the  best  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  character 
of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are 
placed. 

Consul  Hutchinson,  who  spent  no  less 
than  eighteen  years  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  who  is  as  competent  a 
judge  as  any  man  now  living,  says,  that 
"his  own  observations  on  the  African 
tribes  tend  to  show  that  the  African  is 
not  exactly  the  style  of  'man  and  a  bro- 
ther '  which  mistaken  enthusiasts  for  his 
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civilization  depict  him  to  be."  He  gives 
the  result  of  a  ten  years'  attendance  at 
the  Missionary  school  at  Cape  Palmas  of 
one  of  his  servants,  a  Kruman,  and  says 
that  at  the  end  he  was  asked  what  he 
knew  of  God?  He  replied:  "God  be 
very  good;  He  made  two  things — one 
sleep  and  the  other  Sunday,  when  no 
person  had  to  work."  Consul  Hutchin- 
son says  that  "the  thirst  for  each  other's 
blood,  which  seems  a  daily  habit  amongst 
too  many  of  the  Negro  tribes  in  West- 
ern Africa,  appears  to  me  to  be  Incom- 
patible with  ordinary  notions  of  common 
humanity."  He  adds  that  for  scores  of 
years  European  missionartes  and  English 
traders  have  mixed  with  them  in  social 
intercourse,  yet  they  still  cling  "to  their 
gris-gris,  jujus,  fetichism  and  cannibal- 
ism with  as  much  pertinacity  as  they 
did  many  hundred  years  ago."  He  adds : 
"  Here  we  have  all  the  appliances  of  our 
arts,  our  science,  and  our  Christianity, 
doing  no  more  good  than  did  the  wheat 
in  the  parable  that  was  sown  amongst 
the  briars  and  the  thorns.  To  attempt 
civilizing  such  a  race  before  they  are 
humanized  appears  to  me  to  be  begin- : 
ning  at  the  wrong  end.  I  have  passed 
many  an  hour  in  cogitating  and  endea- 
voring to  fabricate  some  sort  of  education 
likely  to  root  out  the  fell  spirit  that  dic- 
tates human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism; 
but  I  fear  years  must  elapse  before  any 
educational  principle,  in  its  simplest 
form,  can  produce  an  amendment  on  tem- 
peraments such  as  they  possess." 

Consul  Burton  considers  that  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  remarks  "concerning  the  com- 
mercial shrewdness  and  eagerness,  the 
greediness  and  rascality  of  the  Negro, 
apply  to  him  everywhere  in  his  natural 
state."  He  says  that  he  believes  "that 
an  abnormal  development  of  adhesive- 
ness, in    popular    language,  a  peculiar 


power  of  affection,  is  the  brightest  spot  in 
the  Negro  character;  as  in  children,  it  is 
somewhat  tempered  by  caprice,  especial- 
ly under  excitement,  yet  it  has  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  many  a  traveler." 
Exaggeration,  he  considers,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  mind  of  both  the  East 
and  West  African.  He  says  that  "they 
justly  hold  labor  as  an  evil  inferior  only 
to  death." 

These  are  the  opinions  which  have 
been  published  by  the  last  two  consuls 
who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  we 
shall  now  examine  the  evidence  of  some 
other  witnesses. 

M.  Du  Chaillu  describes  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  tribes  he  visited  as 
speaking  the  Mpongwe  language  as  far 
superior  to  the  Negroes  of  Congo.  He 
says  "  the  Negroes  possess  an  imagina- 
tive mind,  are  astute  speakers,  sharp 
traders,  great  liars,  possessing  great 
powers  of  dissimulation,  and  are  far  from 
being  in  many  respects  the  stupid  peo- 
ple they  are  believed  to  be.  In  every- 
tuing  that  does  not  require  mental  labor 
and  forethought,  they  seemed  to  me  to 
learn  almost  as  fast  as  any  amongst  the 
more  intellectual  races,  to  a  certain 
point."  He  also  affirms  that  they  have  lit- 
tle power  of  forethought  or  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  that  there  is  "  a  total  lack  of  gen- 
eralization." He  also  says,  that  although 
these  people  "are  often  treacherous,  they 
have  noble  qualities,  are  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  the  women  show  great  kind- 
ness of  heart,  especially  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  way  they  are  created." 

Brehm  says  that  "there  seems  to  be  a 
complete  absence  of  moral  sentiment 
amongst  the  natives  of  East  Sudan,  who 
not  merely  excuse  theft,  murder,  and 
treachery,  but  consider  these  actions  as 
praiseworthy  in  man.  They  first  learn- 
ed under  a  Turkish  ruler  to  distinguish 
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murder  from  justifiable  homicitls  in  war. 
Lying  and  deceitfulness  are  considered  as 
marks  of  mental  superiority ;  and  tliose 
who  sufifer  death  on  the  gallows  are 
buried  with  the  same  honors  as  the  rich 
merchant  or  the  sheik." 

Count  Gorz  narrates  of  the  Negro  in 
Cuba:  "Their  character  is  very  degrad- 
ed; the  moral  feeling  entirely  undevel- 
oped ;  all  their  actions  proceed  from  an- 
imal impulse,  or  a  cunning  calculation 
of  their  own  advantage.  Generosity 
and  indulgence  exhibited  by  the  white 
man  they  consider  as  weakness.  Power 
imposes  upon  them  and  excites  their 
hatred,  which  would  become  dangerous 
were  they  not  aware  of  their  powerless- 
ness.  The  only  efficacious  punishment 
for  them  is  the  whip.  They  delight  in 
sowing  discord;  are  thievish  and  re- 
vengeful; void  of  any  religious  feeling 
they  are  given  to  the  crudest  supersti- 
tion. Their  frame,  however,  is  well  de- 
veloped and  powerful ;  their  teeth  mag- 
nificent; their  legs  slender;  they  digest 
like  beasts  of  prey."  This  certainly  is 
a  severe  judgment,  and  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  large  amount  of  mixed 
blood  in  Cuba. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  thus  de- 
scribes the  Negro:  "The  Negro  is 
habitually  dormant,  but  when  roused 
shows  his  emotion  by  great  gesticula- 
tions, regardless  of  circumstances.  War 
is  a  passion  that  excites  in  them  a  brutal 
disregard  of  human  feelings;  it  entails 
the  deliberate  murder  of  prisopers,  and 
victims  are  slain  to  serve  the  manes  of 
departed  chiefs.  Even  cannibalism  is 
frequent  among  the  tribes  of  the  inte- 
rior. Notwithstanding  the  listless  tor- 
pidity caused  by  excessive  heat,  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  of  the  children  are  far 
from  contemptible;  they  have  a  quick 
apprehension  of  the  ridiculous,  often  sur- 


passing the  intelligence  of  the  whites, 
and  only  drop  behind  them  about  the 
twelfth  year,  when  the  I'cflective  powers 
begin  to  have  the  ascendancy.     Collec- 
tively, the  untutored  Negro  mind  is  con- 
fiding and  single-hearted,  naturally  kind 
and  hospitable.     Both  sexes  an;  easily 
ruled,  and  appreciate  what  is  good  under 
the  guidance   of    comn:ion  justi(;o   and 
prudence.     Yet   where    so   much    that 
honors  human  nature  remains  in  apathy, 
the    typical   woolly-haired    races    have 
never   ir^/ented  a  reasoned  theological 
system,  discovered  an  alphabet,  framed  a 
grammatical  language,  nor  made  the  least 
step  in  science  or  art.    They  have  never 
comprehended  what  they  have  learned, 
nor  retained  a  civilization  taught  them 
by  contact  with  more  refined  nations  as 
soon  as  that  contact  had  ceased.     They 
have  at  no  time  formed  great  political 
states,  nor  commenced  a  self-evolving 
civilization.     Conquest,  with  them,  has 
been  confined  to  kindred  tribes,  and  pro- 
duced only  slaughter.    Even  Christian- 
ity, of  more  than  three  centuries'  dura- 
tion in  Congo,  has  scarcely  excited  a 
progressive  civilization.    Thus,  even  the 
good  qualities  given  to  the  Negro  by 
the  bounty  of  nature,  have  seemed  only 
to  make  him  a  slave  trodden  down  by 
every  remorseless  foot,  and  to  brand  him 
for  ages  with  the  epithet  of  outcast — the 
marked  unceasing  proof  of  a  curse  as 
old  as  the  origin  of  society,  not  even  de- 
serving human  forbearance.     And  true 
it  is  that  the  worst  slavery  is  his  lot 
even  at  home,  for  he  is  there  exposed  to 
the  constant  peril  of  becoming  also  a 
victim,  slaughtered  with  the  most  re- 
volting torments.     Tyrant  of  his  blood, 
he  traffics  in  slavery  as  it  were   mer- 
chandise, makes  war  purposely  to  cap- 
ture neighbors,  and  sells  even  his  own 
wives  and  children." 
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Van  Araringe  thus  describes  the  Ne- 1 
gro  race:  "Even  after  having  lived  cen- 1 
turies  with  the  white  people,  from  whom  i 
they  have  received  every  possible  in-  j 
struction  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
an  attribute  which  would  be  so  service- 
able to  them,  as  well  as  those  whom  they 
serve,  ihey  are  very  far  from  having  a 
virtue  for  which  they  are  distinguished 
or  even  trusted.  The  Cannaanite  (Ne- 
gro) is  indolent,  careless,  sensual,  tyran- 
nical, predatory,  sullen,  boisterous,  and 
jovial.  Such  ai'e  the  specitic  character 
istics,  and  the  sensual  relations  are 
founded  upon  them.  It  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite theory  with  some  visionary  phi- 
lanthropists that  intermarriages  of  the 
different  species  would  be  highly  favor- 
able to  the  race;  but  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  of  them  who  were  willing  to 
commence  the  practice  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies. There  is  certainly  no  method 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  which 
would  certainly  and  as  expeditiously  de- 
grade the  whole  human  family  as  amal- 
gamation. If  there  is  any  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  dark 
races,  the  history  of  mankind  shows  it 
can  only  be  founded  upon  the  preserva- 
ti(Ui  of  the  Shemitic  (white)  species. — 
This  is  the  only  species  endowed  with 
any  power  to  drag  the  cumbrous  dark 
races  out  of  the  slough  in  which  they 
had  been  wallowing  for  ages," 

Burmeister,  an  excellent  observer, 
says :  "  I  have  often  tried  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  miud  of  the  Negro ;  but 
it  never  was  worth  the  trouble ;  the  only 
available  result  obtained  was,  that  there 
is  not  much  mental  life  in  the  Negro, 
and  that  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
were  merely  directed  to  the  lowest  re- 
quirements of  human  existence." 

Carl  Vogt  has  recently  observed: 
"Moat  of  the  characters  of  the  Negro 


recognized  externally  remind  us  irresist 
ibly  of  the  ape:  the  short  neck,  the  Ion 
lean    limbs,  the    projecting    pendulor 
belly ;  all  this  affords  a  glimmer  of  tho 
ape  beneath  the  human  envelope.     Such 
similitudes  are  equally  detected  on  ex- 
amining    the    structure    of   individual 
parts." 

Mr.  Winwood  Reade  says,  "  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  putting  all  ex- 
ceptions aside,  the  women  of  Africa  are 
very  inferior  beings.  Their  very  virtues, 
with  their  affections  and  their  industry, 
are  those  of  well  trained  domestic  ani- 
mals. But  if  the  women  of  Africa  are 
brutal,  the  men  of  Africa  are  feminine. 
Their  faces  are  smooth,  their  breasts  are 
frequently  as  full  as  those  of  European 
women ;  their  voices  are  never  gruff  or 
deep.  Their  fingers  are  long;  and  they 
can  be  very  proud  of  their  rosy  nails. — ■ 
While  the  women  are  nearly  always  ill- 
j  shaped  after  their  girlhood,  the  men  have 
1  gracefully  moulded  limbs,  and  always 
■  are  after  a  feminine  type — the  arms 
;  rounded,  the  legs  elegantly  formed,  with- 
out too  much  muscular  development, 
and  the  feet  delicate  and  small.  ...  A 
king  of  Ashanti  cut  off  the  hands  of  a 
slave,  and  had  her  scratch  his  head  for 
vermin  with  the  stumps.  If  any  one 
i  had  accused  him  of  barbarity  he  would 
'  not  have  understood  the  accusation.  It 
was  his  idea  of  a  good  practical  joke." 
He  continues,  "It  will  bo  understood 
that  the  typical  Negroes  with  whom  the 
slavers  are  supplied,  represent  the  dan- 
gerous, the  destitute,  and  the  diseased 
classes  of  African  society.  They  may 
be  compared  to  those  which  in  England 
fill  our  gaols,  our  work-houses,  and  our 
hospitals.  So  far  from  being  equal  to 
us,  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
as  some  ignorant  people  suppose,  they 
are  immeasurably  below   the   Africans 
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tliernselves.  The  typical  Negro  is  the 
true  savage  of  Africa,  and  I  must  paiut 
tlie  deformed  anatomy  of  his  mind  as  I 
have  already  done  that  of  his  body.  The 
typical  Negroes  dwell  in  petty  tribes 
where  all  are  equal,  except  the  women, 
who  are  slaves ;  where  property  is  com- 
mon, and  where,  consequently,  there  is 
DO  property  at  all ;  where  one  may  re- 
cognize the  Utopia  of  philosophers,  and 
observe  the  saddest  and  basest  specta- 
cles which  humanity  can  cfFord.  The 
typical  Negro,  unrestrained  by  moral 
laws,  spends  his  days  iu  sloth  and  his 
nights  iu  debauchery.  He  smokes  hasch- 
isch  till  he  stupifies  his  senses,  or  falls 
into  convulsions;  he  drinks  palm-wine 
till  ho  brings  on  a  loathsome  disease; 
he  abuses  children,  and  stabs  the  poor 
brute  of  a  woman  whose  hands  keep  him 
from  starvation,  and  makes  a  trade  of 
his  own  offspring.  He  swallows  up  his 
youth  ia  premature  vice;  he  lingers 
through  a  manhood  of  disease;  and  his 
tardy  death  is  hastened  by  those  who  no 
longer  care  to  find  him  food.  Such  are 
the  '  men  and  brothers '  for  whom  their 
friends  claim,  not  protection,  but  equali- 
ty !  They  do  not  merit  to  be  called  our 
brethren;  but  let  us  call  them  our  chil- 
dren. Let  us  educate  them  carefully,  and 
in  time  we  may  elevate  them,  not  to  our 
own  level — that,  I  fear,  can  never  be — 
but  t  J  the  level  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  fallen."  This  last  remark  is  made 
in  the  supposition  that  the  typical  Ne- 
gro is  degenerated  from  some  higher 
African  race;  but  we  think  such  an  hy- 
pothesis is  not  warranted  by  history, 
archaeology,  or  any  well-established  facts. 
Dr.  Van  Evrie,  of  New  York,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Negro,  and  had  ample  op- 
poituuities  for  observation,  thus  des- 
cribes the  Negro  :  "  But  while  the  analy- 


sis of  a  single  bone  or  of  a  single  feature 
of  the  Negro  being  is  thus  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  specific  character  or  to 
show  the  diversity  of  race,  that  great 
fact  is  still  more  obviously  aud  with 
equal  certainty  revealed  in  the  form,  at- 
titude and  other  external  qualities.  The 
Negro  is  incapable  of  an  erect  or  direct 
perpendicular  posture.  The  general 
structure  of  his  limbs,  the  form  of  the 
pelvis,  the  spine,  the  way  the  head  is 
set  on  the  shoulders — in  short,  the  tout 
ensemble  cf  the  anatomical  formation, 
forbids  an  erect  position.  But  while  the 
whole  structure  is  thus  adapted  to  a 
slightly  stooping  posture,  the  head  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  agency  ; 
for  with  any  other  head,  or  the  liead  of 
any  other  race,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  an  upright  position  at  all.  But 
with  the  broad  forehead  and  small  cere- 
bellum of  the  white  man,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  Negro  would  no  longer 
possess  a  centre  of  gravity;  and  there- 
fore, those  philanthropic  people  who 
would  '  educate '  him  into  intellectual 
equality,  or  change  the  mental  organism 
of  the  Negro,  would  simply  render  him 
incapable  cf  standing  on  his  feet,  or  of 
an  upright  position,  on  any  terms. 
Every  one  must  have  remarked  this  pe. 
culiarity  iu  the  form  and  attitude  cf  the 
Negro.  His  head  is  thrown  upwards 
and  backwards,  showing  a  certain  though 
remote  approximation  to  the  quadru- 
mana,  both  in  its  actual  formation  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  on  his 
shoulders.  The  narrow  forehead  and 
small  cerebrum  (the  centre  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,)  and  the  })rojection  cf  the 
posterior  portion  (the  centre  of  the  ani- 
mal functions,)  render  the  Negro  head 
radically  and  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  white  man.  Thus  an  anatomist,  with 
the  Negro  and  ourang  outang  before  him 
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after  a  careful   comparison,  would  say, 
perhaps,  that  Nature  herself  had   been 
puzzled  where  to  place  them,  and  had  fi- 1 
nally  compromised  the  matter  by  giving  : 
them  an  exactly  equal  inclination  to  the  , 
form  and  attitude  of  each  other."  j 

Dr.  Louis  Buchner,  has  drawn  a  most } 
graphic  picture  of  some  of  the  physical ; 
characters  of  the  Negro  :    "  An  uninter-  j 
rupted  series  of  the  most  various  transi- 
tions and  analogies  connect  the  animal 
world,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Even  man,  who,  in  his   spiritual  pride, 
deems  himself  elevated  above  the  animal ! 
creation,  is  far  from   forming  an  excep- ; 
tion  to  this  rule.    The  Ethiopian  race 
connects  him  by  a  number  of  the  most 
striking  analogies  with  the  animal  world  : 
The  long  arms,  the  form  of  the  foot,  the 
thin  calf,  the  long  small  hands,  the  gen- , 
eral  leanness,  the  undeveloped  nose,  the 
projecting  jaw,  the  low  receding  fore- 
head, the  small  head,  the  narrow  pelvis* 
the  pendulous  belly,  the  deficient  beard, 
the  color    of   the    skin,  the    disgusting 
odor,  the  uncleanliness,  the  grimaces  in 
talking,  the   shrieking  voice,    are    the 
many  marks  which   manifestly   exhibit 
the  most  decided  approach  of  the  Negro 
to  the  ape.    That  he  also  resembles  him 
in  his  intellectual  capacity  is  sufficiently 
known  and  established  by  the  best  ob- ' 
servers."  1 

M.  Pruner  Bey,  one  of  the  most  emin- 
ent of  living  Anthropologists,  has  wi'it- 
ten  the  most  complete  memoir  on  the 
Negro,  yet  published,   and  this  author 
must,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  the  su- 
preme authority  on  this  subject.     Many 
years  ago  he  thus  expressed  himself  res-  j 
pecting  the  psychological  character  ofj 
the  Negro :  "  The  capacity  of  the  Negro  , 
is  Uinited  to  imitation.    The  prevailing 
impulse  is  for  sensuality  and  rest.    No 
sooner  are  the  physical   wants  satisfied 


all  physical  efibrt  ceases,  and  the  bodj 
abandons  itself  to  sexual  gratification 
and  rest.  The  family  relations  are 
weak;  the  husband  or  father  is  little 
concerned.  Jealousy  has  only  carnal 
motives,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  female 
is  secured  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
Drunkenness,  gambling,  sexual  gratifi- 
cation, and  ornamentation  of  the  body 
are  the  most  powerful  levers  in  the  life 
of  the  Negro.  The  whole  industry  is 
limited  to  ornaments.  Instead  of  cloth- 
ing himself,  he  ornaments  his  body. 
Like  certain  animals,  the  Negro  seems 
apathetic  under  pain.  The  explosions 
of  passions  occur  when  least  expected, 
but  are  not  lasting.  The  temperament 
of  the  Negro  has  been  called  choleric, 
but  it  is  only  so  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
is  a  momentary  ebulition,  followed  in- 
stantly by  perfect  apathy.  Life  has  for 
the  Negro  no  longer  any  value  when  he 
cannot  supply  the  physical  wants.  He 
never  resists  by  increased  activity,  but 
prefers  to  die  in  a  state  of  apathy,  or  he 
commits  suicide.  The  Negro  has  no 
love  for  war  ;  he  is  only  driven  to  it  by 
hunger.  War,  from  a  passion  or  des- 
tructiveness,  is  unknown  to  him."  This 
is  a  suiSciently  clear  and  truthful  pic- 
ture, and  the  following  summary,  with 
which  M.  Pruner  Bey  concluded  his  pa- 
per, presented  to  the  Paris  Anthropolog- 
ical Society,  is  equally  to  be  commended 
for  its  truth  and  moderation  :  "  The 
Negro  has  always  appeared  to  me  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  child 
and  the  old  man.  Anatomists  worthy  of 
our  confidence — Jacquart,  Serres,  and 
Huschke — have  in  this  sense,  interpreted 
the  details  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Negro. 
The  elongated  form  of  the  cranium,  the 
proportions  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and 
their  respective  forms,  the  prominence 
of  the  inferior  border  of  the   orbits,  the 
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flattened  nose,  the  rounded  larynx,  the 
less  marked    curves  of  the  verteabral 
column,  the  lateral  compression  of  the 
thorax  and  pelvis,  with  the  vertical  di- 
rection of  the  iliac  bones,  the  elongated 
neck  of  the  uterus,  the  proportion  of  the 
parts  composing    the   extremities,  the 
relative  simplicity  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, &c.,  are  characteristic  features 
of  the  Negro  race,  which  are  found  in  the 
foetus  or  the  infant  of  the  Aryan  race,  in 
the   diiferent   periods    of   development. 
The  propensity    for     amusements,    for 
material  enjoyments,   for  imitation,  and 
the  inconstancy  of  affection,  are  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  Negro  as  well  as  of  our 
children.    The  flexuosity  of  the  arteries, 
the  flattening  of  the  cornea,  the  weakness 
of  the  muscles,  the  dragging  walk,  and 
the  early  obliteration  of  the  cranial  su- 
tures, the  obstinacy  and  love  of  repose 
are  met  with  in  the  Negro  as  in  our  aged 
men.     In  short,  the  great  curve  of  hu- 
man development,  and  its  backward  di- 
rection, appear  to  be  sufficiently  extend- 
ed to  appreciate  the  diflferences  charac- 
terising the  Negro  race  opposed  to  our 
race,  always  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ferential characters  resulting  from  adap_ 
tation  to  external  conditions.     If  our  in- 
terpretation leaves  open  many  gaps,the  fu- 
ture may  fill  them  up,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
sense.     If,  finally,  the  Negro,  speaking 
always  figuratively,  partakes   of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ape,  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  the  most  ferocious,  mali- 
cious, nor  the  most  pernicious,  but  rath- 
er the  most  patient,  and  frequently  the 
most   useful   animal.      In   any  case,  an 
honorable  mediocrity  is  his  inheritance." 
The  general  deductions  we  would  de- 
sire to  make  are  :  1.  That  there  is  as 
good  reason  for  classifying  the  Negro  as 
a  distinct  species  from  Europeans  as 
there  is  for  making  the   ass  a  distinct 


species  from  the  zebra ;  and  if  we  take 
into  consideration  in  classification,  there 
is  a  far  greater  difference  between  the 
Negro  and  European  than  between  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  2.  That  the 
analogies  are  far  more  numerous  between 
the.  Negro  and  apes  than  between  the 
European  and  apes.  3.  That  the  Negro 
is  inferior  intellectually  to  the  European. 
4  That  the  Negro  is  more  humanized 
when  in  his  natural  subordination  to  the 
European  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 5.  That  the  Negro  race  can 
only  be  humanized  and  civilized  by 
Europeans.  6.  That  European  civiliza- 
tion is  not  suited  to  the  Negro  require- 
ments or  character. 

No  man  who  thoroughly  investigates 
with  an  unbiassed  mind,  can  doubt  that 
the  Negro  belongs  to  a  distinct  type  of 
Man  to  the  European.  The  word 
"  species,"  in  the  present  state  of  science 
is  not  satisfactory  ;  but  we  may  safely 
say  that  there  is  in  the  Negro  that  as- 
semblage of  evidence  which  would,  ipso 
facto,  induce  an  unbiassed  observer  to 
make  the  European  and  Negro  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  man. 

The  facts  I  have  quoted  I  believe  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  is  inferior  intellectually  to  the 
European,  and  tha!:  the  analogies  are 
far  more  numerous  between  the  ape  and 
the  Negro  than  between  the  ape  and  the 
European. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  length  into  the 
three  last  propositions.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  no  subject  needs  more  atten- 
tion at  this  minute  than  the  position 
which  the  Negro  race  is  fitted  to  hold 
in  Nature.  I  have  said  it  devolves  on 
the  student  of  the  Science  of  Man  to  as- 
sign to  each  race  the  position  which  it 
shall  hold.  This  is  surely  a  moment- 
ous and  most  difficult  problem,  bat  one 
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which  science  must  not  evade.  As  the 
student  of  mechanical  science  has  given 
to  the  world  his  inductions  and  discov- 
eries, so  must  the  student  of  the  Science 
of  Man  endeavor  to  deduce  from  actual 
facts  principles  of  guidance  for  the  rela- 
tions of  one  race  of  Man  to  another. 

It  is  paiuful  to  reflect  on  the  misery 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Negro 
race,  and  the  ignorance  of  Anthropolog- 
ical Science,  especially  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  race.  By  our  ignorance  of  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  Negro,  and 
by  a  mistaken  theory  respecting  his 
origin,  this  country  has  been  the  means 
of  inflicting  a  prodigious,  and,  at  present 
4ally  unknown  amount  of  mischief  on 
these  people.  Our  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool merchants,  perhaps,  helped  to  ben- 
efit the  race  when  they  transplanted 
some  of  them  to  America ;  and  our 
mistaken  legislature  has  increased  the 
death-rates  of  the  slaves  to  an  alarming 
extent  by  absurd  and  unwarrantable  at- 
tempts to  prevent  Africa  exporting  her 
surplus  population.  All  this  has  been 
done  on  the  theoretical  assumption  of  a 
mental  equality  of  the  different  races  or 
species  of  Man .  In  an  attempt  to  ben- 
efit the  Negro,  we  have  brought  on  him 
endless  misery,  and  rendered  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  productive  islands 
in  the  world  of  little  more  use  to  human- 
ity at  large  than  they  were  before  their 
discovery  by  Culumbus.  But  men  wed- 
ded to  a  theory  become  blind  to  all 
facts,  and  will  learn  nothing  from  ex- 
perience. All  the  millions  of  money 
which  have  been  spent,  and  which  has 
inflicted  great  hardships  on  our  own 
working  classes,  might  have  been  saved 
had  we  taken  thij  trouble  to  investigate 
the  character  of  the  Negro  race.  Scien- 
tific men  have  yet  to  do  their  duty  in 
showing  what  are  tne  true  facts. 


It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  pro- 
positions I  have  advanced  are  in  favor 
of  the  slave  trade.  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  own  interpretation  of  tkese  pro- 
positions. No  one  can  be  more  conscious 
of  the  horrors  of  the  "slave  trade"  as 
conducted  at  this  time.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  for  Africa  generally  than  the  con- 
tinual capture  of  innocent  men  and  wo- 
men by  brutal  Europeans.  Few  things 
can  be  more  horrible  than  the  manner  in 
which  these  people  are  attempted  to  be 
carried  across  the  Atlantic.  Nay,  more, 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  sell 
any  man,  woman, or  child  into  "slavery," 
as  understood  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, where  the  life  of  the  slave  was 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  master 
whenever  his  caprice  or  fancy  thought 
fit  to  take  it.  We  protest  against  being 
put  forward  as  advocating  such  views. 

But  while  I  say  this,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  slavery,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  ancients,  does  not  exist 
out  of  Africa,  and  that  the  highest  type 
of  the  Negro  race  is  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  Slave  States  of 
America.  Far  superior  in  intelligence 
and  physique  to  both  his  brethren  in  Africa 
and  to  his  "  free "  brethren  in  the 
Federal  States,  nowhere  does  the  Negro 
attain  such  a  long  life  as  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  this  law  formerly  ob- 
tained in  the  West  India  Islands  before 
our  mistaken  interference.  Nowhere  does 
the  Negro  character  shine  so  highly  as 
it  does  in  his  childish  and  fund  attach- 
ment to  his  master  and  his  family.  The 
Negro  cares  far  more  for  his  master  and 
mistress  than  he  does  for  his  own  chil- 
dren after  they  are  a  few  years  old.  I 
by  no  means  join  in  that  indiscrindnate 
abuse  of  the  Negro  character  which  has 
been  indulged  in,  especially  by  those 
who  have  only  seen  the  Negro  in  iiis 
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savage  state,  or  the  "  emancipated  "  (from  will  dare  assert  that  there  are  no  crimi- 
worli?)  in  the  West  India  Islands.  On '  nals  in  Africa.  "What  shall  we  do  with 
the  contrary,  there  is  much  that  is  to  be  our  criminals'?"  may  be  a  problem  which 
admired,  and  more  that  is  useful  in  the  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  politi- 
Negro,  when  properly  and  kindly  treat-  cal  economist  of  Africa — like  His  Ma- 
ed.  Brutal  masters  there  are  in  every  jesty,  the  King  of  Dahomey — as  well  as 
part  of  the  world:  but  we  must  not  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Is 
found  a  law  on  exceptions.  Scientific  Africa  not  to  be  allowed  to  export  her 
men,  therefore,  dare  not  close  their  eyes  criminals,  or  an*  they  so  worthless  and 
to  the  clear  facts,  as  to  the  improve-  unmanageable  that  no  people  will  have 
ment  in  mind  and  body,  as  well  as  the  them  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  unruly 
general  happiness,  which  is  seen  in  those  or  criminal  slaves?  As  a  king  of  Old 
parts  of  the  world  in' which  the  Negro  Calabar  said,  "You  bind  me  down  not 
is  working  his  natural  subordination  to  to  sell  them,  tell  me  it  is  wrong  to  kill 
the  European.  In  some  respects,  the  them  what  must  I  do  with  them?  I 
Negro  is  certainly  not  only  not  inferior,  will  give  you  some  and  tlitn  you  won't 
but  even  far  superior  to  the  European.]  take  them  /"  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
If,  for  instance,  the  European  was  alone  ]  allow  a  regular  export  of  the  surplus 
in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  population,  instead  of  permitting,  and  in- 
those  fertile  regions  would  soon  become  deed  encouraging,  the  butcheries  of  the 
a  barren  waste.  The  Negro  is  there  able  so-called  King  of  Dahomey  ?  The  dififi- 
to  work  with  impunity,  and  does  himself  culties  of  humanizing,  much  less  of  civi 
and  the  world  generally  much  good  by  lizing,  the  African  in  his  own  country 
his  labor.  Occupations  and  diseases;  are  very  great;  yet,  if  such  healthy  sen- 
which  are  fatal  to  the  Europeans  are  timents  were  generally  diffused  in  this 
quite  harmless  to  the  Negro.  By  their  country  -s  have  been  lately  published 
juxtaposition  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  an  admirable  work,  entitled  "  Wan- 
they  confer  a  material  benefit  on  each  derings  in  Western  Africa,"  it  is  impos- 
other.  sible  to  say  what  great  results  might  in 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  remove  ;  time  be  attained.  This  author  well 
the  Negro  from  his  own  country  ?  Why  '  says,  "Ever  remember  that  by  far  the 
not  humanize  him  in  Africa  ?"  No  doubt  greater  number  of  the  liberated  were  the 
this  sounds  very  feasible,  and  no  pains  |  vilest  of  criminals  in  their  own  land,  and 
should  be  spared  to  introduce  every  pos-  that  in  their  case  exportation  becomes, 
sible  humanizing  influence  into  Africa,  in  fact,  the  African  form  of  transporta- 
Tlu-re  is  little  doubt  that  the  African  is  tion." 

more  easily  humanized  out  of  his  native '  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
laud,  away  from  all  his  savage  associa- ;  that  the  Negro  will  not  work  Vv'ithout  a 
tions;  but  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  !  considerable  amount  of  persuasion.  Even 
doing  all  we  can  towards  civilizing  him  j  Dr.  11.  Clarke  is  obliged  to  admit  that 

the  Creoles  of  Sierra  Leone  "manifest 
the  utmost  contempt  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  the  same  feeling  seems  to 
actuate  the  half-educated  liberated  Afri- 


in  his  own  country. 

It  has  been  affirmed  on  the  best  au- 
thority (although  frequently  denied)  that 
domestic  slaves  are  only  sold  in  Africa 


for  some  crime.    No  one,  we  presume,   can    lads."     Another  writer   observes, 
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tnat  "  in  Sierra  Leone  the  Christian  ten- 
derness of  the  British  Government  has 

tended  to  demoralize  them The 

women  have  become  as  vicious  as  those 
of  Egypt,  the  basest  of  kingdoms — worse 

than  the  men,  bad  as  they  are 

Theft  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
no  improvement  is  possible  at  Free- 
town." 

I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  results 
of  my  inquiry  leads  me  to  believe  that 
English  institutions  are  not  suited  to 
the  Negro  race.  There  seems  to  be  a 
maximum  testimony  to  show  that  the  lib- 
erated and  the  Creoles  in  our  colonies 
are  a  perfectly  worthless  set.  They  ac- 
cept all  the  vices  of  our  civilization  with 
none  of  its  duties.  A  recent  public 
writer,  in  behalf  of  the  English  colonies 
on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  says :  "  Tho 
African  is  far  more  innocent  and  natural 
a  creature  when  he  has  never  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  civilized  life. 
The  liberated  Africans  are  far  superior 
to  the  rising  generation — in  energy,  in 
talent,  and  in  honest  principles.  To 
handle  a  hoe  has  now  become  a  disgrace, 
and  the  people  have  lost  their  manhood 
by  becoming  gentlemen.  .  .  Only  the 
ignorant  can  boast  of  the  extensive  fi-ee- 
dom  we  have  given  the  African.  Free- 
dom, indeed,  we  should  have  given,  but 
it  ought  to  have  been  qualified  to  suit 
their  capacities." 

In  now  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close, 
I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  quote 
the  graphic  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  Africa,  which  has  only  been  published 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  There  is 
much  true  science  and  healthy  manhood 
in  these  sentiments.  The  work  of  which 
I  speak  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  nmch  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  great  science  of  mankind ; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  own 


views  find  ample  support  in  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  accomplished  and  scientific 
observer.     Speaking  of  the  Negroes  of 
Bonny,  he   says:  "The  slaves  wore  a 
truly  miserable  appearance,  lean  and  de- 
formed, with  krakra  lepra  and  fearful  ul- 
cerations.    It  is  in  these  places  that  one 
begins  to  feel  a  doubt  touching  the  total 
suppression  of  slavery.    The  chiefs  open- 
ly beg  that  the  rules  may  be  relaxed,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  rid  of  their 
criminals.    This  is  at  present  impossi- 
ble, and  the  effects  are  a  reduplication 
of  misery.    We  pamper  our  convicts  ; 
Africans  torture  them  to  death.     Cheap- 
ness of  the  human   article  is  another 
cause  of  immense  misery  to  it.    In  some 
rivers  a  canoe  crew  never  lasts  three 
years.     Pilfering — 'Show  me    a   black 
man  and  I  will  show  you  a  thief,'  say 
the  traders — and  debauchery  are  natural 
to  the  slave,  and  they  must  be  repressed 
by  abominable  cruelties.    The   master 
thmks  nothing  of  nailing  their  hands  to 
a  water  cask,  of  mutilating  them  in  va- 
rious ways;  many  lose  their  eyes  by 
being  peppered,  after  the  East  Indian 
fashion,  with  coarsely-powdered  cayenne; 
their  ears  are  cut  off,  or  they  arc  flogged. 
The  whip  is  composed  of  a  twisted  bul- 
lock's or  hippopotamus'  hide,  sun  dried, 
with  a  sharp  edge  at  the  turns,  and  often 
wrapped  with   copper  wire;  it  is  less 
merciful  even  than  the  knout,  now  his- 
torical.    The  operation  may  be  prolong- 
ed for  hours,  or  for  a  whole  day,  tho  cul- 
prit's arms  being  tied  to  a  rafter,  which 
keeps  them  at  full  stretch,  and  every 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  a  whack,  that  cuts 
away  the  flesh  like  a  knife,  is  adminis- 
tered.    This  is  a  favorite  treatment  for 
guilty  wives,  who  are  also  ripped  up, 
cut  to  pieces,  or  thrown  to  the  sharks. 
If    a   woman    has    twins,   or  becomes 
mother  of  more  than  four,  the  parent  is 
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banished  and  the  children  are  destroyed. 
The  greatest  insult  is  to  point  at  a  man 
with  arm  and  two  fingers  extended,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  Nama  shubra !  i.  e., 
one  of  twins,  or  a  son  of  some  lower  an- 
imal. When  a  great  man  dies,  all  kinds 
of  barbarities  are  committed;  slaves  are 
buried,  or  floated  down  the  river  bound  to 
bamboo  sticks  and  mats,  till  eaten  piece- 
meal by  sharks.  The  slave,  as  might  be 
expectel,  is  not  less  brutal  than  his  lord. 
It  amazes  me  to  hear  Englishmen  plead 
that  there  is  moral  degredation  to  a  Ne- 
gro bought  by  a  white  man,  and  none 
when  serving  under  a  black  man.  The 
philanthropists,  doubtless,  think  how 
our  poorer  classes  at  home,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  feel  if  hurried 
from  liberty  to  eternal  servitude  by  some 
nefarious  African.  But  can  any  civilized 
sentiments  belong  to  the  miserable  half- 
starved  being,  whose  one  scanty  meal  of 
vegetable  per  day  is  eked  out  with  mon- 
key aud  snake,  cat  and  dog,  maggot  and 
grub  1 — whose  life  is  ceaseless  tjil,  va- 
ried only  by  torture,  and  who  may  be 
destroyed  at  any  moment  by  a  nod  from 
his  owner  ?  When  the  slave  has  once 
surmoimted  his  di-ead  of  being  shipped 
by  the  white  man,  nothing  under  the 
sun  would,  I  believe  induce  him  willing- 
ly to  return  to  what  he  should  call  his 
home.  And  as  they  were,  our  West  In- 
dian colonies  were  lands  of  happiness 
compared  with  Oil  Rivers ;  as  for  the 


*  Southern  States,'  the  slave's  lot  is  par- 
adise when  succeeding  what  lie  endures 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  I  believe 
these  to  be  facts,  but  tant  pis  imur  les 
faits.  Presently,  however,  the  philan- 
thropic theory  shall  fall,  and  shall  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  fabric,  built  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  that  it 
is  not  alone  the  man  of  science  who  has 
discerned  the  Negro's  unfitness  for  civ- 
ilization, as  we  understand  it.  Here  is 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  who  is  certainly 
quite  guiltless  of  ever  having  examined 
the  evidence  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Negro  and  European,  and  yet  truly 
says  of  the  Negroes : — "  Give  them 
their  liberty,  starting  them  well  in  the 
world  at  what  expense  you  please,  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  they  will  come 
back  upon  your  hands  for  the  means  of 
support.  Everything  must  bo  done  for 
them  ;  they  expect  food,  clothes  and  in- 
struction as  to  every  simple  act  of  life, 
as  do  children." 

We  must  for  the  present  leave  aside 
all  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ne- 
gro, and  simply  take  him  as  he  exists, 
and  not  as  poets  and  fanatics  paint  him 
We  shall  then  learn,  that  it  iy  only  by 
observation  and  experiment  tliat  we  can 
determine  the  exact  place  in  nature 
which  the  Negro  race  should  hold,  and 
that  it  is  both  absurd  and  chimerical  to 
attempt  to  put  him  in  any  other. 
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reading,  however,  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of  literary  matter,  gossip,  humor,  poetry, 
satire,  &c.,  ic. 

The  entire  set  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for  $8  00. 

VAN  EVRIE,  HORTON  &  CO,  Publishers., 

No.  162  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
*.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
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THE    GREAT    CIVIL   "WAR. 

1  Vol.,  16rao,  360  pages.   Price  $1  50. 
Illustrated  with  Plfteen  Eugravingrs  on  Wood,  by  the  best  Artists. 


This  work  is  designed  to  furnish  the  youth  of  our  country  a  candid  and  impartial 
History  of  the  Great  War  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  from  a  Democratic 
standpoint.  The  minds  of  the  youth  of  our  country  are  being  poisoned  and  mis- 
educated  by  the  false  and  partial  histories  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  that  the  real  Disunionists,  as  they  are  now 
proving  themselves  to  be,  shall  be  properly  portrayed.  The  great  importance  of 
a  sound  juveni.e  Uterature  has  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  as  thia  is 
the  first  attempt  to  furnish  it,  the  Puolishers  respectfully  solicit  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  pubhc,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Democratic  press.  It  will  be  just 
such  a  book  as  every  Democrat,  North  or  South,  will  desire  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  his  children,  to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  the  late  war  and  its  causes. 

A  few  of  its  opening  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  tracing  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
putes between  ine  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  author  will  show  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  formation  of  our  Government,  one  desiring  a  Demo- 
cratic Constitution,  the  other,  one  of  a  monarchical  character — that  these  difler- 
ences  were  represented  by  Alexander  Hamilton  on  one  side,  and  Thomas  Jeflerson 
on  the  other. 

He  will  further  show  that  the  old  Hamiltonian,  Federalist,  Black  Republican,  or 
Abolition  Party  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  trying  to  change  the  government 
from  the  plan  on  which  it  was  formed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  their  purposes, 
finally  seized  hold  of  the  negro  question  as  a  means  to  effect  the  utter  overthrow 
of  repubUcan  institutions  ;  that  by  professing^ great  devotion  to  "freedom,"  thia 
party  succeeded  in  deceiving  thousands,  particularly  of  the  young  men  of  our 
country,  who  in  the  firat  flush  of  youthful  patriotism,  were  seduced  by  its  artful 
phrases,  into  joining  it. 

After  a  few  chapters  on  these  points  the  author  will  take  up  the  narrative  of 
the  War,  and  give,  in  concise  and  clear  language,  the  story  of  the  four  years  of 
blood  and  suffering  through  which  we  have  passed.  The  style  of  the  entire  volume 
is  such  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  a  child  twelve  years  old.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  adapted  to  adult  readers,  making,  in  fact,  an  niustrated  History  of  the  War  for 
the  low  price  of  $1.50. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  will  be  first  class  engravings  on  wood  by 
the  beat  artists.  It  will  contain  ten  hkenesses,  as  follows  :  Generals  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  Grant,  McClellan,  Sherman,  Johnston,  Jefferson  Davis,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  A  exanderH.  Stephens,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  &c.,  besides  several  full  page 
ctts  giving  scenes  in  the  war,  battle  incidents,  etc.,  etc. 

The  book  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  as  soon  as  issued,  on  receipt  of  price. 
VAN  EVRIE,  HORTOX  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

162  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
<<^'        ^i"  Agents  wanted  to  circulate  it  all  over  the  United  States."Sa 
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White  Men  must  Kule  America!   ' 

YORK  DAY-BOO 

FOU     18Gy. 

The  Day-Book  steps  upon  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year  with  an  increasing  business 
and  a  wider  circulation  than  that  of  any  other  Democmfic  Paper  piiblislied,  though  foi  the  past 
four  years  it  has  done  little  else  than  wade  through  official  persecutions.  Twice  denied  the 
mails,  yet  it,  or  its  substitute,  The  Caucasun,  was,  for  some  time,  the  only  Demoaatic  Jour- 
nal published  in  the  great  Empire  City.  It  has,  however,  triumphed  over  all  opposition, 
and  ouce  more  addresses  itself  to  its  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Profoundly  be- 
lieving that  the  Resolutions  of  1798  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  interpret  the  true  theory  of 
our  Government,  and  having  never  shrunk  from  their  defense  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and 
knowing  that  neither  cannon  bails  nor  bullets  can  kill  ideas,  it  desires  to  be  counted  out  of 
tliat  class  of  journals  wLich  propose  to  surrender  to  a  cowardly  clamor  what  has  not  been 
ratified  by  public  opinion.  Holding,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  White  Man's  Government, 
on  the  basis  of  a  Fedeeal  Union,  it  will  never  yield  up  these  everlasting  Truths  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  most  mon-trous  and  revolting  delusion  that  ever  degraded  the  mind  or  perverted 
the  moral  instincts  of  mankind — a  delusion  that  has  sacrificed  a  million  of  lives,  contracted 
a  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  overthrown  the  Federal  system,  struck  down 
self-government,  and  laid  society  in  ruins  in  one  half  of  the  country,  and  is  not  yet  satisfied!- 
It  now  demands  negro  citizenship,  absolute  equality,  absolute  amalgamation  of  the  negro  race  in  mir. 
tystem,  and  will  not  stop,  or  rather  cannot  logically  stop  short  of  this,  and  therefore  it  will 
march  on,  either  to  its  own  utter  overthrow  or  to  the  amalgamation  of  races,  and  consequent- 
destruction  of  American  Institutions.  27iw  delusion  must  be  grappled  with.  It  cannot  be  sati- 
ated by  ijielding  lo  it.  We  must  show  that  distinct  races  must  occupy  distinct  legal  and  social 
positions,  and  that  this  is  not  Slavery,  but  a  natural  and  haiinonious  relation  of  the  races, 
and  thus  overthrow  Abolitionism  and  administer  the  Government  on  "The  CoNSTirurioif 
OF  1787"  and  "The  Ukion  as  it  was,"  if  we  would  escape  social  anarchy,  war  of  races, 
and  horrors  far  greater  than  any  yet  experienced. 

A  part  and  parcel  of  this  gigantic  Abohtion  conspiracy  is  to  give  Capital  the  power  to 
crush  Labor,  and  thus  destroy  the  independence  and  intelligence  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  classes.  Here  is  a  terrible  struggle  just  before  us,  and  The  Day-Book  will,  as 
ever,  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  People,  and  against  all  the  land  sharks,  who  would,  by 
tai-ilfs,  taxes  and  paper  currency,  devour  the  proceeds  of  labor,  and  reduce  the  producing 
classes  to  the  position  of  the  degraded  peasants  of  Em-ope.  But  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
present  c\il3  and  avoid  futu-e  ones,  is  to  restore  the  Government  to  its  original  position  ; 
and  as  public  opinion  is,  after  all,  the  power  that  rules,  through  b  loks,  pamphlets,  and  espe- 
cially newspapers,  it  entreats  every  true  American  to  throw  off  all  doubt  and  despair,  and 
seize  bold  of  tliis  lever  with  all  his  might.  With  it  we  can  and  must  revolulioni~e  the  revolu- 
tionists. With  it  the  South  can  reap  the  substantial  fviits  of  victory,  the  North  punish  the 
enemies  of  Democracy,  and  both  uniting,  they  will  driv«  Abolitionism,  the  unclean  bastard 
of  British  Monarchy  and  American  Toryism,  forever  from  our  soil,  and  restoring  our  glorious 
system  of  Government  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  protecting  free  speech,  free  press,  habeas 
coqjus,  trial  by  jury,  &c.,  &c.,  we  may  march  on  to  the  grandest  destiny  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  people.  The  Day-Book  conlidontly  appeals  to  every  true  American  to  aid  it  in 
this  woric.  And  it  believes  that  eveiy  intelligent  ptr^on  will  perceive  that,  however  valuuble 
other  journals  may  be  as  newspapers,  yet  unless  they  boldly  meet  this  question  on  its  merits, 
they  are  access, irily  useless  in  bringing  about  that  change  in  public  opinion  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  salvation  of  our  couaUy. 

TERMS:    CASH  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  Copy,  one  year,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $2  OO 

Tliree  Copies,  one  year,  -....aoS   50 

K.ve  Copies,  Olio  year,  and  one  to  the  peftei--up  of  the  Club,    «  •  10  OO 

Ton  Copies<one  year,  and  one  to  tiie  getter-up  of  the  Club,  »  •        17  50     » 

A'lilitioual  Copies,  -  -  -  •  -  •  •  175 

Twenty  Copies,  one  year,         --»»-««        3o  OO 

Every  Postmaster,  live  Democrat,  or  any  person  opposed  to  negro  equality,  who  believes 
fhe  circuiatiou  of  The  Day-Book  will  do  good,  is  authorized  and  requested  to  act  as  agent 
in  liis  nei^hjoi'liood,  and  send  on  subscriptions. 

Address,  giving  Post-office,  County  and  State  in  full. 
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